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Preface 


Hence the historian, in order to perform the task of his 
profession, has to compose the narrative of events in such a 
way that the reader’s emotions will be tired by it as if by 
reality itself. WILHELM VON HUMBOLDT, “ON THE 
HISTORIAN’S TASK” 


When people think of Henry David Thoreau, they usually begin 
with Walden, a few chapters assigned in high school or college. They 
know about the cabin he built on the shores of Walden Pond in 
Concord, Massachusetts. And some might know of his essay “Civil 
Disobedience.” But Mount Monadnock, in Jaffrey, New Hampshire? 
Not so many. What about it? 

While Thoreau made four trips to Mount Monadnock in the 
mid-1800s, he never penned an essay or book length publication 
about those travels. Rather, it is his Jowrna/ that provides us with deep 
veins of material observed and collected on those visits. Using the 
Journal as a primary literary source, the nuggets of his travels to this 
storied mountain have finally been extracted and revealed for 
instruction and enjoyment. In her biography of Thoreau, Henry David 
Thoreau: A Life, Laura Dassow Walls expressed it quite simply, “his 
Journal shivers with excitement; not only was Monadnock a laboratory 
of ecological science, it was also a spiritual center and a magnet for 
ordinary people, local mechanics and farmers’ boys and girls." 

But what really drove him? What truth did he seek? As we learn 
from the Journal, he used the mountain as his classroom, a laboratory 
that provided him with answers to questions about plants, animals, 
birds, weather, geology, evolution, and history. 

From his years of study, dating back to reading the works of 
traveler-explorers Alexander von Humboldt, Charles Darwin, Charles 
Lyell, and others, Thoreau was gripped with the possibilities of 
exploration into the wild. And while his travels were not 
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geographically as extensive as others, he found Monadnock to be yet 
another part of the Cosmos. This book reveals many of his findings, 
as well as some unknowns about his time on the mountain. 

Several books have been written that include mention of his 
Monadnock travels, but they are general in nature. Biographies of 
Thoreau mention his travels, but again, there is no in-depth coverage 
about the mountain treks to Monadnock. None of them provide deep 
analysis of what he observed and discovered while on the mountain. 

Additionally, in this book there are new avenues of study about 
Thoreau and Monadnock that relate to his pocket compass, his watch, 
the location and construction of his mountaintop shelters, plant taxa 
discoveries, geologic observations, Journal sketches, reference books, 
the journal of traveling companion Ellery Channing, and photographs 
taken on Monadnock by 19" century landscape photographer 
Herbert W. Gleason. These avenues draw the attention of dedicated 
Thoreau historians and scholars, as well as many visitors to 
Monadnock, both regional and world-wide. Thereafter, Monadnock 
will make its due impression on them 

This book provides a unique travel excursion in the tradition of 
Thoreau, complete only by traveling to and ascending the mountain, 
exploring its ridges, diving to valleys below, admiring the countryside 
from the many vistas that excited him, and finally, returning home. 
While this is a start, encouragement is now heaped to the shoulders 
of readers to make that journey, to see and to discover for themselves. 
There can be nothing greater than to complete that task whereupon 
those nuggets from Thoreau’s words will be realized. 
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Introduction—Seek the Lotus 


It is a vulgar error to suppose that you have tasted 
huckleberries who never plucked them. THOREAU, WALDEN 


An accurate knowledge of the origin of the arts can be acquired 
only from studying the nature of the site where they arose. 
HUMBOLDT, RESEARCHES 


On October 18, 1841, Margaret Fuller penned a letter to Henry 
David Thoreau. The subject was a poem about “the mountains,” 
which he had submitted to The Dia/, a 'Transcendentalist journal that 
she edited at the time. Simply put, her response was a rejection letter 
in which she wrote (addressing Thoreau in the third person), “[i]f I 
give my impression of him [Thoreau] I will say He [sz] says too 
constantly of nature She is mine; she is not yours till you have been 
more of hers. Seek the lotus, and take a draught of rapture. Say not 
so confidently All [sz places, all occasions are alike. This will never 
come true till you have found it false.” 

Ms. Fuller saw through the veil of his written word and 
determined that there was a problem with his work: Thoreau had no 
intimate knowledge of his subject. Experiential learning—lesson 
number one from Margaret Fuller—must be the basis of Thoreau’s 
writing. And it remains a formidable lesson for those of us who 
continue to “seek the lotus.” 

Eventually Thoreau submitted to some of her literary suggestions 
for the poem, but it was never published in The Dial. However, in 
1843, the Boston Miscellany did publish Thoreau’s essay “A Walk to 
Wachusett.” And there, in the essay, the poem was first published. A 
slightly different version appears in his book A Week on the Concord 
and Merrimac Rivers published in 1849.7 
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Thoreau’s first visit to Wachusett Mountain came after the 
rejection letter; he walked there in the summer of 1842 with Fuller’s 
younger brother Richard. From the summit of Wachusett, bathed in 
the morning twilight, he peered to the northwest and was taken in by 
the view: “Monadnock, rearing its masculine front in the north-west, 
is the grandest feature ... But that New Hampshire bluff—that 
promontory of a state—lowering day and night on this our state of 
Massachusetts, will longest haunt our dreams” 

Having read of the travels of von Humboldt, Darwin, Lyell, and 
others, Thoreau could only imagine what it would be like to travel 
afar for experiences and discoveries. The world of science was 
changing and he wanted to understand what it meant. 


MOUNT MONADNOCK 


Monadnock—the Abenaki word for “mountain standing 
alone” —didn’t always stand alone. Millions of years ago, Earthen 
plates moved together creating large mountainous regions, which 
created tremendous pressure on subsurface regions of the earth. The 
landmass we know as Mount Monadnock was buried several miles 
below the earth’s crust. Erosion and weathering soon wore down the 
tall mountains that had been formed, subsequently bringing the 
Monadnock region to the surface. Because this rocky region (schist 
and quartzite) had been created under intense pressure, it was able to 
withstand erosion forces that wore down other areas of the land. 

But that is not the end of the story. Approximately 25,000 years 
ago, the Laurentide Ice sheet moved south from Hudson’s Bay, the 
large salt water bay located in northeastern Canada. When the flow 
was complete, it covered almost all of New England. In the process, 
the rocks locked in the ice scratched and ground the surface rocks, 
polished smooth others, pulled weaker chunks from parent bedrock, 
and extracted others along the journey. Any soil which had built up 
was also carried away. But the Monadnock ridge, extremely hard 
metamorphic rock from Gap Mountain to the summit of 
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Monadnock, and from the summit, east along the ridge of the 
Pumpelly Trail, survived the onslaught. It could not be ground down. 
It was Professor William Mortis Davis of Harvard who suggested that 
all such mountains formed in this manner should be called by the 
name “monadnock.” Geologically, another common term for this 
land mass is “inselberg.” Such resistant land masses include Mt. 
Ascutney (Ascutney, Vermont, USA), Stone Mountain (Stone 
Mountain, Georgia, USA), Mt. Monadnock (Canaan, Vermont, USA), 
Devil’s Tower (Crook County, Wyoming, USA), Big Pinnacle (Pilot 
Mountain, North Carolina, USA), Suilven Mountain (Scotland), 
Harteigen (Sweden), Mulanje Massif (Malawi, Africa), and Sugarloaf 
Mountain (Brazil). 

When the ice flow stopped 15,000 years ago, it had reached 
southern New England. It covered the mountain, which was then 
resting as much as two to three miles below the surface. But it didn’t 
last. The ice began to melt, and the glacier retreated to the north, 
leaving behind large blocks of ice, rocks, boulders, and glacial till (clay, 
stones and rock). After the melt, the hills and mountains of New 
England were left with glacially developed ponds, lakes, and erratics. 

Soils then began to develop, and Monadnock became completely 
forested. However, destruction came in the early 1800s. First there 
was a large fire in about 1800. Then came “the Great September 
Gale” in 1815, a hurricane that destroyed the summit spruce forest.* 
The fallen red spruce logs provided ample fuel for the fires that 
occutted in the 1820s. The exact times of the fires are unknown, but 
the damage was everlasting. In the end, the summit cap was clear and 
severe erosion washed any remaining soil down the slopes. Today, it 
remains a clear, rocky summit. 


From Wachusett and also from Concord, Thoreau viewed and 
pondered that grey massif to the west of the Concord hills well before 
he claimed its summit.’ In_A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers, 
he wrote, “[s]}ummer and winter our eyes had rested on the dim 
outline of the mountains, to which distance and indistinctness lent a 
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grandeur not their own so that they served to interpret all the allusions 
of poets and travelers. Standing on the Concord Cliffs, we thus spoke 
to them.’ 

In 1844, Thoreau put that dream to rest as he visited Mount 
Monadnock on a trip to the Catskills and the Berkshires. It would be 
his only visit to that far western region, but for Monadnock, his visit 
struck a chord. He had learned Fullet’s lesson well; there would be 
three more visits to “the lotus,” each with a “draught of rapture.” 


SS$S$ 


Many years have now passed, and today, traveling the routes of 
Thoreau as he walked or rode from Concord to Monadnock is, for 
the most part, impossible. We can no longer travel as he did, no 
longer ride those rails, walk those roads, ride those stagecoaches, or 
cross those hillside pastures. What exists today, should one attempt 
to follow his trail, is a composite route of paved roads, commuter rail 
systems, abandoned railroads and roadways, railroad beds converted 
to rail-trails, hiking trails, and overgrown pastureland. 

With the exception of the Fitchburg Railroad, now the 
Massachusetts Bay Transportation Authority (MBTA), the rails over 
which Thoreau rode have disappeared to scrap yards or have simply 
been abandoned, rails still in the ground. Some highway roads are 
passable, but others are now reduced to crumbling, bumpy trails used 
by hikers, snowmobiles, and all-terrain vehicles. Camps where 
teenagers gather to party are frequently passed when out of sight in 
the woodlands. 

Nevertheless, with imagination, hiking boots, a bicycle, a car, 
computer access to Google Earth©, and a good GPS device, we can 
cross over the land, determine the path, and eventually reach his place: 
Monadnock. There is no better learning experience than to walk along 
the winding road from the Cheshire Railroad Depot in Troy to the 
mountain, to ride the train from Concord to Fitchburg, to view 
Monadnock from a new prospect, to touch the tall pines of 
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Winchendon, or to walk the rails of the Peterboro’ & Shirley, the 
Cheshire or the Fitchburg Railroad. 

On the mountain however, it’s a bit different. Ever since the earth 
was formed over four billion years ago, there has been change. And 
now in the 21“ Century, change continues, but ever so slowly, never 
reaching steady state. Putting that everchanging timeline into 
perspective, the last one hundred sixty years is but the blink of an eye. 
What Thoreau saw and experienced on his field studies can, at a 
minimum, be well imagined, and in many cases, seen directly. 
Although weathered with some erosion, the rocks are still there, many 
of the plants are still there, hills and lakes in the New England 
countryside are still there, and the sun still rises in the east. It is not 
exact, but it’s close. 


Thoreau: The Story Teller 


The day after returning from the mountain on August 9, 1860, 
Thoreau visited the Ralph Waldo Emerson home in the evening. 
“The greatest event of the week.” That is how Ellen Emerson 
described it. As it turns out, Henry had quite a reputation as a story 
teller and he had a story to tell. It must have been quite a story, and 
the very next day, August 11, Ellen wrote to her brother Edward of 
that visit. 


Here at home the greatest event of the week was Mr 
Thorean’s arrival last night for he was extremely interesting 
on the subject of Monadnoc so that we all wanted to set off 
directly and go there, taking him for guide. All tea-time Mr 
Thoreau told most wonderful stories of the rocks etc. that 
were to be seen there, and of the profusion of berries.... The 
Family went into the parlour and Mr Thoreau proceeded to 
tell us more about the Mountain, till we were all on fire to 
go. We should certainly set off on Wed. next, if we could 


only afford it—which we can’t. (E. Emerson, The Letters of 
Ellen Tucker Emerson, 216-217) 
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One can hardly imagine what occurred that evening, but it was 
sute to have been entertaining, educational, inspirational, and 
delightfully detailed.’ 

Later in the month, in the early evening of August 21, the door 
from outside opened to the parlor of Orchard House, the Bronson 
Alcott home. Thoreau entered. The Alcotts had anticipated this visit 
since Henry’s return from Monadnock earlier in the month. As Alcott 
wrote in his journal, “Thoreau is here in the evening and tells me of 
his trip to Monadnock with Channing lately. He is always entertaining, 
and draws my wife and girls to hear what he says when he comes to 
see us.”* One suspects that one session was not enough, and more of 
the mountain trip would spring on a subsequent visit. Like his evening 
at the Emersons, it’s a story that we would all take great delight in 
hearing. If only we had been guests in the parlor that evening. 

Later that month, on August 25, Alcott wrote in a letter to 
Robert Montgomery Smith Jackson concerning Thoreau’s post- 
excursion activity: “[a]Jnd Thoreau, who has been busy with 
Monadnoc, for the last ten days, tells me he shall acknowledge your 
gift presently.”” Acknowledging the gift on September 24, Thoreau 
wrote to Smith Jackson thanking him and also expressing his 
excitement with his recent visit to Monadnock, “I have been quite a 
mountain climber myself—indeed am pretty familiar with the mts. of 
New England. Some two months ago, I took my hatchet, blanket, and 
provisions and squatted for six days and nights on the summit of 
Monadnock in N.H., in order that the mountain with its rocks & 
fauna & flora, might have time to make their due impression on 
m e270 

That has to be a story worth hearing. To friends and neighbors, 
Thoreau was talking up a storm of this mountain called Monadnock. 
It definitely was the /otus. Monadnock fever was catching in the village. 


SS$S$ 


Thoreau penned an entry in his Journal for each day of his last 
three journeys to the mountain. All told, the record uncovers an ever 
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increasingly rich story of his excursions to Monadnock. That record, 
the Journal, reveals his skill as a woodsman, his focus and drive to 
attain goals, his vast knowledge of plant life and birds, and his 
thoughts on evolution and the geological features of the mountain. 
But what the reader of the Journa/ also discovers is a man who is 
searching, searching for the unknown, seeking answers to questions 
“howe,” “what?,” “when,” and “why?” He wanted to understand the 
natural history of this place, and ultimately of the world. 

It is from those detailed journal entries that we come to grasp 
exactly what a strong emotional pull this mountain had on him. While 
Concord was his place at home, Monadnock would become his place 
away from home. 

Unfinished at the time of his death were several works including 
The Dispersion of Seeds, Wild Fruits, his Kalendar, and his work on Native 
Americans. Was Monadnock on his list of projects for the future? 
Probably. Ellery Channing, who accompanied Thoreau on the 1860 
trip to Monadnock, thought that to be the case. He wrote, 
“{djoubtless he directed such work with a view to writing on this and 
other mountains, and his collections were of course in his mind.’””!! A 
clue to the delay in the case of Monadnock trips, might well be found 
in Thoreau’s journal entry of March 28, 1857. 


Often I can give the truest and most interesting account of 
any adventure I have had after years have elapsed, for then I 
am not confused, only the most significant facts surviving in 
my memory. Indeed, all that continues to interest me after 
such a lapse of time is sure to be pertinent, and I may safely 


record all that I remember. (H. D. Thoreau, The Journal of 
Henry D. Thoreau, TX:311) 


With each stay on the mountain longer than the previous, the 
journal entries, each longer and more detailed, slowly, ever so slowly, 
unveil Monadnock as a special place for Thoreau. With each passing 
trip he squeezed tighter and harder, slowly grasping the knowledge 
held beneath her crust, on her slopes, and in the air above. 
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Camping on her rocky slopes, he began to see the mountain and 
to discover and experience it in the fullest way possible. On his final 
trip in 1860, the beauty and potential of the rocky surface came to the 
fore, as he wrote, “[b]ut what a study for rocks does this mountain- 
top afford!’* Eighty-nine years later, American naturalist-geologist 
Katharine Fowler-Billings echoed Thoreau’s words in her book The 
Geology of the Monadnock Quadrangh, New Hampshire. She wrote, 
“Monadnock is a geologist’s paradise.” 

For Henry, every day on Monadnock was another day in the 
classroom, and he relished his role as student. Having viewed her first 
from the hills of Concord, and then from the summit of Wachusett, 
he traveled to meet her; he climbed her lofty summit; he embraced 
her. Yes, it is a story of love, and his journal entries paint a literary 
picture of that love. It transcends time; it is alive today—Margaret 
FPuller’s lotus, the draught of rapture. 

Unfortunately, it was only two years following his last visit in 
1860, and one year after his return in 1861 from his Minnesota travels 
that he passed. Those stories of Monadnock, had they been written 
on paper and with pertinent details, would most definitely rank 
among our favorite works of Thoreau. 


SS$S$ 


And so, just what did transpire that evening at the Alcotts? What 
were the “stories of the rocks” that he told the Emerson’s? Where 
had he traveled? What had he seen? Where had he stayed? What might 
one see from the peak of the mountain? Who did he encounter on 
the mountain? How did his companions fare? What was the highlight 
of the mountain? What discoveries did he make? What unanswered 
questions arose? His responses were profound and inspirational for 
sure. His companion on the 1860 trip, Ellery Channing, was so taken 
with the mountain that he returned several times. The Emerson 
family would later visit and enjoy Monadnock on their summer 
vacations. It must have been some story. 
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I too, have often asked those very questions. My first question 
was, “Where was your camp?” That’s the one that piqued my interest 
and began this quest. Later, I wondered about the compass he used 
to draw his map of the mountain, the railroads on which he rode, and 
the roads on which he walked. What is to be found on the ledges of 
the summit or in the bogs of the plateau? Might I see the compass 
and ride the rails? Might I saunter on the roads where the traveled? 
Each question led to another. 

The final questions, rising to the surface after many readings of 
the Journal and countless hours of thought are: What was Henry 
learning? What drove him to this mountain teaching environment, an 
outdoor classroom? What did he seek? Did he find it? Was it his 
favorite mountain? 


CHAPTER ONE 
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Figure 1. The 1844 Trip. Drawing by author. 


Chapter One—July 14-August 1, 1844 


I know not how long we shall stand our ground, but I dream 
often of greener denser woods in Berkshire forests. ... when 
ever I arrive in those Berkshire solitudes, or in spiritual ones, 
yet more verdant, I doubt not I shall have a more single & 
communicative soul. 

EMERSON, THE LETTERS OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


For Thoreau, there had always been a pull to the west. For years 
he had viewed, admired, and written of a monadnock on the western 
horizon. In an essay written in 1835 while at Harvard, he wrote, “In 
the freshness of the dawn my brother and I were ever ready to enjoy 
a stroll to a certain cliff, distant a mile or more, where we wete wont 
to climb to the highest peak, . . . with the cloud-like Wachusett in the 
distance, give a finish and beauty to the landscape, that is rarely to be 
met with even in our own fair land.”' Those mountains to the west 
always captivated him. 

On the 1839 river trip with brother John, up the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers, on to the heights of Mount Washington in 
northern New Hampshire, and the return to their home in Concord, 
he cartied a copy of John Hayward’s The New England Gazetteer’ It 
was his guidebook on the trip, providing information about the 
towns, rivers, people, industries, and attractions along the way. 
Reading about the Merrimack River, he would have learned that one 
of the streams that feeds the Merrimack is the Contoocook, which, in 
turn, is fed by waters flowing from the shoulders of Monadnock.’ I 
suspect that this, along with other entries, fed his curiosity, which 
would one day lead him to the mountain. 

Three years after the river trip with John, Thoreau got a close-up 
view of Monadnock. He and companion Richard Fuller walked to 
Wachusett Mountain in the summer of 1842. His essay “A Walk to 
Wachusett” highlights his feelings about Wachusett and _ sister 
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mountains to the west: “[a]t length, like Rasselas, and other 
inhabitants of happy valleys, we resolved to scale the blue wall which 
bound the western horizon, though not without misgivings, that 
thereafter no visible fairy land would exist for us.”* 

On reaching Wachusett, he could “see Monadnock, in simple 
grandeur, in the north-west, rising nearly a thousand feet higher, still 
the ‘far blue mountain,’ though with an altered profile.” So impressed 
was he with Monadnock that he mentioned it five times in the essay. 
“{B]ut Monadnock, rearing its masculine front in the northwest, is the 
grandest feature.”° And thus, from the summit of Wachusett, another 
fairyland was before him, another trip in the making when next 
possible. Monadnock was in his cross-haits. 


SS$S$ 


As a voracious reader, Thoreau certainly had literary exposure to 
this wild country, which stretched beyond the horizon viewed from 
the Concord hills. “Novelty and adventure?” He could definitely find 
it to the west. 

At the time of this Catskill-Berkshire trip, Thoreau was still in a 
search mode for his life’s work and purpose. He had graduated from 
Harvard College only seven years prior to setting off to the west; his 
teaching job in Concord ended on a sour note; the Thoreau Academy 
closed; Ellen Sewell vetoed his proposal of marriage; his brother John 
passed; poems and essays returned with rejection notices for 
publication. Perhaps Channing talked of this profoundly picturesque 
and wild country to the west thus inspiring Thoreau to go there in 
search of new discoveries. As Frederick T. McGill, Jr. wrote, “for 
Channing, the main gateway to the west was the Berkshire town of 
Lenox.’ It would almost seem that his knowledge of the area gave 
Channing the honor of providing guidance to Thoreau after their 
scheduled meeting in Pittsfield in the summer of 1844. Between 
discussions with Channing and perhaps comments by Emerson, in 
whose home he had lived just two years before, it is quite likely that 
the planting of a seed took place, a seed that soon sprouted to 
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“novelty, adventure, and nature.” It was time to see for himself, and 
along the way, why not that “blue wall” Monadnock as well? 


SSSS$ 


Thoreau’s birthday is July 12. The following day, in 1844, 
Margaret Fuller, staying at the Hawthorne’s in the Old Manse, wrote 
to Emerson, “I have just had a very pleasant visit from Henry.”* It 
was probably within the next day or two, Sunday July 14 or Monday 
July 15, that he departed. He returned to Concord on August 1, just 
in time for the annual fair of the anti-slavery women of Middlesex 
County.’ All told, he was gone for as many as eighteen or nineteen 
days. 

Because he left no detailed trip report or journal entries for this 
period of time, as was the case with later travels and visits to 
Monadnock, the complete story of this particular trip is difficult to 
assemble. 


To Monadnock 


By July of 1844, the Fitchburg Railroad had reached Concord (on 
June 17), but it only reached Acton, seven miles further west, by 
October 1."° Rail travel to the Monadnock region was not possible 
that summer. 

However, two other options were possible; one could travel by 
foot or by stagecoach. In either case, the route was identical. For the 
route to Monadnock, consider the following possibility. The 
transportation system of the early 1800s, and through the middle of 
the century when the railroads began to infiltrate the countryside, 
consisted primarily of highways over which wagons and coaches of 
four or six horse hitches passed, carrying farm products such as pork, 
poultry, butter, grain, wool, hides and cider to the urban markets, and 
returning with hardware, cloth, molasses, sugar, and rum.” 
Stagecoach traffic spurred the economy with the addition of hotels 
and taverns along the many routes. 
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Figure 2. Concord to Mount Monadnock. Drawing by author. 


Between Concord and Townsend, the Great Road (also called the 
Groton Road, or the Boston Road, depending on direction of travel) 
carried traffic destined for southwest New Hampshire. The road ran 
in pretty much a straight line—N6OW. In Townsend, that same road, 
formerly the Third New Hampshire Turnpike, chartered in 1799, 
continued through New Ipswich, Jaffrey, Marlborough, Keene, and 
on to Bellows Falls in Walpole, New Hampshite.'” 

With such a common and well-traveled route at his disposal, 
Thoreau could have walked, but is more likely that he took the coach 
for this portion of the journey, a fifty-one-mile trip from Concord to 
the base of the mountain. Four-horse relay teams made the trip in 
thirteen houts, and for a fare under two dollars, it was worth 
considering. Overnight accommodations were available in New 
Ipswich, where teams changed. Further along, he could exit the coach 
beyond Jaffrey and then hike to the summit.” 

Of one thing we are most certain, whether he walked or took the 
coach, he reached the summit no later than the second day. And there, 
he bivouacked overnight before continuing. 

Leaving Monadnock, Thoreau proceeded southwesterly to 
Greenfield, at which point he crossed the Connecticut River and 
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continued to the Hoosac Mountain area of Florida, Massachusetts 
and a night stay at the Rice Hotel. The next morning, he passed North 
Adams and began his ascent of Saddleback Mountain for yet another 
mountain-top night under the stars. Descending and continuing to 
Pittsfield, he met his friend Channing at the train depot. At the time 
of the meeting, Thoreau had been on the road for about eight days, 
and his appearance was not endearing to friend Channing. In his copy 
of Thoreau’s book, A Week, Channing penciled a note: “[m]Jet H. in 
the morning after he had left this observatory at the Pittsfield R.R. 
depot. He had no shirt-collar perceptible, carried a small leather wallet 
belonging to the late Charles Emerson on his back and looked as if 
he had slept out in the fields, as he was unshaved and drest very 
poorly. From hence, we proceeded to Albany, the Catskills, Bashapish 
falls, Mt Washington to Chester factories on the Western R. riding 
home in the 2d class car, walking the other part of the way.”"* It was 
obviously not an impressive sight. 

Having reached Kaaterskill Falls, the westernmost point of this 
trip, the return was made by foot, by coach, and by train. The final 
train ride, on the Boston & Worcester Railroad, brought them as close 
to Concord as Framingham from which they walked the final fifteen 
miles. The date was August 1, 1844. 

A short summary of his trip was written in a letter to Isaac Hecker 
on August 14, 1844, just two weeks after the return. Hecker had 
invited him to join him in taking “passage to Europe, and to walk, 
work, and beg, if need be, as far, when there, as we are inclined to 
do.”” By this time, Thoreau, while tempted, had had enough of the 
ordinary, vagabond life on the road. He responded: 


I have but just returned from a pedestrian excursion, some what 
similar to what you propose, patvis componere magna, fo 
the Catskill mountains, over the principal mountains of this 
state, subsisting mainly on bread and berries, and slumbering on 
the mountain tops. (H. D. Thoreau, Familiar Letters, 406) also (H. 
D. Thoreau, The Correspondence of Henry David Thoreau, 155-156) 
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Figure 3. The 1852 Trip. Drawing 


Chapter Two—September 6-7, 1852 


I doubt if in the landscape there can be anything finer than a 
distant mountain-range. They are a constant elevating influence. 
THOREAU, JOURNAL 


Sept. 6. Monday. To Peterboro. Railroad to Mason Village. 


As Thoreau’s journal entries for the month of September reveal, 
a season of rather typical New England autumn weather was in place 
as summer wound to an end; signs of changing seasons abounded. 
On August 21 he wrote, “[f]ruits now take the place of flowers to 
some extent. These brilliant-colored fruits, flower-like. There are few 
flowers have such brilliant and remarkable colors as the fruit of the 
arum, trillium, convallatias, draceena, cornels, viburnums, actza, etc., 
etc. I must notice this kind of flowers now ... The sound of the 
crickets gradually prevails more and more. I hear the year falling 
asleep.”' Temperatures fluctuated from the heat of passing summet 
to the chill of coming winter. Sunday September 5 found Thoreau in 
Concord, botanizing on The Cliffs, and then, early the following 
morning he and an wanamed companion set off from the train depot 
bound for Monadnock.’ As it turned out, it was of only a two-day 
duration, with only two or three hours, at most, spent on the 
mountain. It was almost as if it was a survey trip to get the lay of the 
land. However, he never again went by way of the Peterboro’ & 
Shirley Railroad, an eastern approach. 

Thoreau and his companion left Concord on the “first train” of 
the day by the Fitchburg Railroad. That train originated in Boston, 
and after several stops, it arrived in Concord, where the two awaited 
its arrival. Only minutes after the 7:25 a.m. departure from Concord, 
Thoreau was already gazing out the window: “[o]bserved from cars at 
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7:30 A.M. the dew, or fog rather, on the fine grass in meadows,— 
which, one of these mornings, will be frozen to a white frost.” Yes, 
here was Henry, early in the morning, already botanizing from the 
rolling train car! 

It was not long before they disembarked at Groton Junction, a 
busy intersection of several train lines. The village has since been 
renamed Ayer. There, they changed lines to the Peterboro’ & Shirley 
Railroad for the final stage of the rail portion of this trip. Leaving at 
8:40 a.m., the engine and passenger cars began the long ride to Mason 
Village, now named Greenville, New Hampshire.* 
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Figure 4. American Railway Guide, Fitchburg Railroad Timetable (1852) 


Unfortunately, the train for Mason Village did not leave Groton 
Junction for thirty-five minutes after Thoreau arrived. While still on 
the platform, he encountered the first of three residents mentioned 
in his journal entry for this day—here, a distressed woman who 
obviously had just missed her train for Nashua. 
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Figure 5. American Railvay Guide, Peterboro' C Shirley Railroad Timetable (1852) 
With AM — PM Error (Fisher 1852) 


Groton Junction was major railroad hub at this time, having four 
railroads passing through the depot.’ This particular lady had planned 
on taking the Worcester & Nashua Railroad 8:05 departure to 
Nashua, but that train departed just as the Fitchburg Railroad train 
from Concord arrived. Protestations fell on deaf ears; she was an 
absolute annoyance to Thoreau as he rebuked her manner of speech: 
“Twihy, Iwas 4e-ar.”” Making fun of both her unfortunate predicament, 
as well as her manner of speech, which was quite likely /oca/ and of 
someone not well educated. A stoic Thoreau showed a complete lack 
of empathy. His focus was clearly on his trip. Perhaps he was agitated 
by something not on /7zs agenda—a thirty-ftve-minute delay that he 
had to endure? Or, most likely, such a comment came naturally and 
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without much thought having been given. It was time to move on; 
the train to Mason Village would soon be boarding. 


Peterboro’ & Shirley Railroad 


By the time the Fitchburg Railroad reached Fitchburg in 
1845, charters for railroads in the Commonwealth were 
sprouting everywhere. One of the hubs of transportation was 
the town of Groton Junction, through which the Fitchburg 
Railroad passed. Also passing through West Groton was the 
Worcester & Nashua Railroad, the Stony Brook Railroad, and 
the Peterboro’ & Shirley Railroad. Centrally located, Groton 
Junction serviced traffic to all points of the compass. 

Beginning in Groton Junction, the Peterboro’ and Shirley 
did not begin construction until 1847. It terminated at Mason 
Village (now Greenville, New Hampshire) in November 1850. 
Although the charter authorized it to continue from Mason 
Village to Peterborough, completion never occurred. The 
length of track was only twenty-four miles. 

Reaching Townsend in 1848 and Mason Village in 1850, the 
Peterboro’ & Shirley Railroad serviced local textile businesses 
as well as the small granite mine in Mason, New Hampshire. It 
never proved to be very profitable, and by the early 1900s, it 
was facing the end of the line. 


Along the route, Thoreau viewed young women picking hops and 
the yellow fields of Solidago or goldenrod. Soon the train reached 
Harbor Village—the old mill district of the village, now the center of 
Townsend Historic District II.° The tracks were, and still are, 
bordered by warehouses, commercial ventures, and the backyards of 
residential homes which faced the Great Road, now Route 119. 
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Figure 6. The Peterboro' & Shirley Railroad on the Squannacook River Rail Trail — 
2017. Photo by author. 


Near the mill dam at Harbor Pond, they passed a “grist mill” and 
a “cooperage.” A short distance west, toward the center of 
Townsend, is the two-story federal style house built for Oliver Reed 
Jr. and now preserved as the Reed Homestead (c. 1809). A church, 
now owned by the Townsend Historical Society, occupies a nearby 
lot that fronts the river and the railroad tracks. In its time, this location 
was a busy place for village residents. 


§S$$$S 


I parked my car behind the old church, and at the river’s edge I 
sighted the path: the original bed of the Peterboro’ & Shirley Railroad. 
There, before me, was the bed over which Thoreau rode in September 
1852 as he and a companion made their way to Monadnock. The rails 
ran into the underbrush alongside the trail. Separated by the standard 
gauge distance of 4 8//2”, the rust-colored rails ran straight and true 
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over the square cut seven-foot wooden ties firmly embedded in the 
ground. 

I stopped and looked down the tracks, envisioning the train 
arriving in Townsend from Groton Junction. The earth began to 
shake. A black billowing cloud of smoke came from around a bend 
in the tracks, a mass of black iron pushing from its midst. The noise 
was as continuous as thunder. I moved aside and peered at the cars 
as they passed. There in the passenger car was a man gazing back at 
me. Could it have been him? Through the dark forest, the cars ran 
straight up the grade and out of sight around the bend. I continued 
my walk. No longer did I hear the rumble of the train, now far ahead 
and out of sight. The forest was silent. Or did I hear that rumble? 

Continuing west, the tracks run two miles to the center of 
Townsend, beyond which point, most have now been removed. 
Fortunately, four miles further, beginning at the border of 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire, one can still follow the route of 
the Peterboro’ & Shirley by means of the Mason Railroad Trail, a 
beautiful nine and a half mile hiking/riding trail, which runs all the 
way from the border to Greenville, NH. My trail bike would do just 
fine. The rails and the ties are now gone, but the path is true. The bed 
climbs gradually up and up, a steady incline almost all the way to 
Mason Village. 

Through the dark forest, the cars ran straight up the grade. A 
snake, warming itself in a spot of sunshine, slithered across the 
pathway on my approach. Stopping along the path, I took in the scent 
of a wood burning stove from a nearby house. I saw but two people 
along the way, and they were on horseback. The deep woods were 
quiet with only the sound of a gurgling brook as it runs alongside the 
trail. 

For Thoreau and his companion, it was probably a slow ride as 
the train rumbled up the hills, an average grade of about two percent.’ 
Along many stretches, the road ran straight over long embankments, 
but always on the upward sloping grade. At other points passage was 
made through deep granite cuts. The damp rocky side walls are now 
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concealed by thick rich green moss and trunks of trees that have 
sprouted over the years. Near Mason, a path leads to the nearby 
granite quarry. Observing the landscape, I thought of the Irish 
laborers who must have toiled so hard to build the embankments 
through swampy land and to blast and carve cuts through the rocky 
hillsides. This was surely their legacy, where they endured the burden 
of construction deep into the hillsides of the New Hampshire 
countryside. 

I continued my journey in silence until I reached the end of the 
trail—the abandoned granite trestles over which the train formerly 
rolled just before making its way around the final bend and into the 
yard at Mason Village. 
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Figure 7. The Depot at Mason Village (circa 1907) 


The depot building is still standing. After several reinventions as 
an oriental restaurant, it is now being renovated with the original 
architectural features in mind and repurposed for light industry.* 

The train arrived right on time. According to the Journal, it was 
about ten o’clock in the morning when Thoreau and his companion 
disembarked at Mason Village. Before their walk began, it was sensory 
overload. His attention was snatched by “a white-headed and white- 
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tailed eagle with black wings,—a grand sight,’ the “‘doubly 
compound racemed panicles’ of the spikenard berries,” and “a crazy 
man.”” While the man ranted that “the spirit of God had descended 
upon him,” and that “he was going to make every man a present of 
half a million, etc., etc.,” Thoreau wanted no part of that discussion. 
Again, it was not on /zs itinerary. 


Figure 8. Under Renovation - The Depot at Mason Village (2022). Photo by author. 


S§§§$ 


And so, at Mason Village, without breaking stride or taking a 
breath, Thoreau dove into “high blackberries by the roadside.” He 
had clearly had enough of villages and civilization; the realities of life 
pass him by. On the other hand, perhaps it was 4e who passed by the 
realities of life. What Thoreau was this? 

Back in my car, I drove the route along which they walked—until 
they reached Temple. Leaving the depot in Mason Village, the road 
rises quickly, a twisting roller coaster-like road that leads to the village 
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of Temple, four miles distant. Thoreau botanized along the way, until 
faced with yet another unwanted encumbrance. 

Entering the village of Temple, he noticed a stone resting 
alongside the roadway: “whitewashed, with an inscription in black, 
evincing the vulgarity of the Yankees, ‘Here Jesse Spofford was 
killed,’ etc., etc., not telling how.” Thoreau continued his comments 
on poor Jesse by writing, “[t]hus we record only the trivial, not the 
important event, as the advent of a thought. Who cares whether Jesse 
Spofford was killed or not, if he does not know whether he was 
worthy to live?”””” 

But now, we do know who Jesse Spofford was, and we do know how 
Jesse Spofford was killed. Certainly, the neighbor who crafted the 
signage would have known. As we learn, Jesse Spofford was indeed 
“worthy to live.” 

Jesse’s ancestors emigrated to America from England in 1638. Six 
generations later, he was born in Vermont, but soon after, his father 
Jesse and his mother Sarah settled in Temple, NH, where his 
grandfather had settled. As a young man, Jesse Jr. married his first 
wife, Mary Maynard, and they had had three sons. Following the 
death of Mary, he married Ann Sheldon; three girls and a boy 
followed. A hard-working man, he died while “placing rollers under 
a building which he would move, when one of them caught on him 
and ran up his body. Some inward vessel was broken and he died in 
a few hours.”'' That tragic incident occurred only a year before 
Thoreau passed Jesse’s roadside marker. 

Like roadside memorials placed today, this too was that same 
well-intended public memorial to a friend, a neighbor, a relative, a 
husband, a father—someone who died and was missed along the road 
of life. A few questions asked of the residents, perhaps of the tavern- 
keeper who provided directions, would have easily solved the 
mystery. Certainly, /e knew Jesse Spofford. 

Here, in the course of only several hours, and in the same 
paragraph, Thoreau had managed to mock and ridicule three different 
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individuals, none of whom he had ever met and certainly none of 
whom he knew one single fact about who they were.” 

But, to be fair and not judgmental, Thoreau had a plan for this 
trip, and he was singularly focused to meet that plan. Unscheduled 
events would not get in his way, and with each, he passed them by 
with words that advertised the intrusion into his schedule. 


SS$S$ 


In the spring of 2020, I decided to visit Jesse Spofford in his 
hometown of Temple, New Hampshire. It was an easy drive to reach 
the town, but, like Thoreau, I had to ask directions for my next move. 
The clerk at the Post Office was most gracious and helpful. She went 
outside to point the way and spotted an elderly gent who was 
obviously well known in town. They consulted, and the gentleman 
pointed over his shoulder and replied, “ ‘bout a mile. If’n you get to 
the big bend, you’ve gone a bit far.” 

As they directed me, in a few minutes I was there; I found it 
before I got to the big bend. Chiseled into a stone in the fence at the 
entrance is a simple message: EAST CEMETERY, TEMPLE, N. H., 
CIRCA 1800. It is well cared for, fresh mown grass, and American 
flags (from the recent Memorial Day celebration) standing sentry by 
the gravestones of veterans. 

Exiting the car and gazing over the stones before me, I 
immediately noticed a large white Washington Monument style 
matker with bold letters ... JESSE SPOFFORD ... and below that, 
SARAH, his wife. Such a large stone must be for Jesse’s father, a 
former town selectman and state representative. Jesse Jr. must be 
nearby. 

Entering the cemetery for a closer look, I found Jesse Jr.’s 
headstone adjacent to that of his father. Jesse Jr. is flanked by the 
stones of his two wives (his first wife Ann, and his second wife Mary), 
and an infant son Daniel. Jesse Jr.’s only sibling, sister Clarissa, five 
of his children and numerous other relatives also rest at East 
Cemetery." 
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I took a moment to think about long ago when Henry passed 
Jesse Jr. on the road. I was glad to have come. Many people did care 
about Jesse, and yes, he was worthy to live. 


SS$S$ 


Finally arriving in Temple, Thoreau and his companion stopped 
at the local inn—McClure’s Hotel, now called the Birchwood Inn.” 
Speaking to the tavern-keeper, Mr. Elias Colburn, Thoreau asked for 
directions that would lead to the /ighest point of the ridge above the 
village.'° Regrettably, the directions were not correct! "° 


The tavern-keeper at Temple said the summit just south of the 
Peterboro road, covered with wood, was the highest (probably a 
mistake),—9I80 feet above Temple Common, which is itself very 
high. Went across lots from here toward this. When part way up, or 
on a lower part of the ridge, discovered it was not the highest, and 
turned northward across the road to that is apparently the Highest, 
first having looked south to Kidder's mountain, between New 
Ipswich and Temple and further west and quite near to Boundary 
Mountain between Sharon and Temple. (H. D. Thoreau, The Journal 
of Henry D. Thoreau, 1V:343) 


I can visualize the scene as the two made their way from the inn 
at Temple, across the fields and into the woods leading straight to the 
top of the ridge, observing mountains on the horizon, including 
Kidder’s Mountain and Boundary Mountain.'’ The companion might 
even have protested, voting instead for easier travel on the roadway. 
As always, Thoreau would have been in the lead, stretching the 
distance between the two, each minute leading to increasingly greater 
separation, and thus, he would never have heard the protestation— 
the companion never to catch up until Henry paused to evaluate the 
situation on the lower part of the ridge. As Channing posited in his 
biography of Thoreau, “[h]e would run up the steepest place as swiftly 
as if he was on smooth land, and his breath never failed.”"® 
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The inn-keeper was probably pointing them towards Searles 
Mountain, now called Holt Peak on Temple Mountain (2,023 ft.). 
Regrettably, it was on a plateau just before the top, where they realized 
that they were not headed towards the highest point on the ridge, but 
rather to a point now called Wilson Hill (1,715 ft.)."” Scanning the 
horizon and reassessing their position, they changed course toward 
what would be the desired highest point, a mountain just north of 
their position. Off they went again, setting their course in a northerly 
direction, over the ridge, down into the valley, across the 
Peterborough Road, and then, up to the highest point, Whiting’s 
Mountain, now called Pack Monadnock in the Peterboro Hills, 
another two and a half miles on the trail. Along the way, Thoreau 
botanized, seeing bleached-white birch trees standing in brilliance 
with their green leaves and the dark evergreen forest of the hillside 
behind them. 


We went down the west side of this first mountain, from whose 
summit we could not see west on account of another ridge; 
descended far, and across the road, and up the southernmost of 
what I have called the Peterboro Hills. The raw edge of a forest 
of canoe birches on the side of this hill was remarkable on account 
of the wonderful contrast of the white stems with the green leaves; 
the former glaringly white, as if whitewashed and varnished or 
polished. You now hear that grating, creaking flight of the 
grasshopper. There is something in the aspect of the evergreens, 
the dwarfed forests and the bare rocks of mountain-tops, and the 
scent of the ferns, stern yet sweet to man. Hazy. Monadnock 
would probably look better toward evening. It was now two or 
three p.m. (A. D. Thoreau, The Journal of Henry D. Thoreau, 1V:344) 


He also noted, knowing well the look of forests that had seen the 
blaze of hot fires, the remains of burned mast trees. To his eyes, it 
was “a very wild and agreeably [sz scenery.””” To the north, a number 
of mountains could be seen, including Lyndeborough Mountain, 
Crotched Mountain and Uncannunuc. A bit further down the western 
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spur, they viewed the “‘embenchement’ between the two 
mountains,” and the pool resting in the middle.” 

They were not finished walking for the day. From the summit of 
Whiting’s Mountain (2,290 ft.)\—the highest, save Mount Monadnock 
(3,165 ft.), which was cast in a haze to the west, it was another four 
miles to Peterborough, where they stayed for the night. Speaking to a 
man at French’s Hotel or the Upper Hotel (two hotels in town where 
they may have stayed), they were told the story of wolves on 
Monadnock and the fites, which were purposely set by the farmers to 
drive them from their lands. The wolves fed off the livestock, cattle 
and sheep, continually raiding as the herds grazed innocently on the 
pastureland.” 


SS$S$ 


I drove west along the Peterborough Road from Temple and 
turned at the main gate of Miller State Park. The auto road, as well as 
two trails, the Wapack Trail and the Marion Davis Trail, reach the 
summit of Pack Monadnock after an ascent of about a mile and a half. 

Taking the gentler Marion Davis Trail, my friend Barbara Hager 
and I enjoyed a casual hike to the summit in late September 2021. The 
cinnamon ferns in the forest were remarkable as they blanketed the 
ground. And, as Thoreau had seen, a grasshopper was spotted by 
Barb. Just as in his day, the same mountains are easily visible in the 
distance: Lyndeborough Mountain, Crotched Mountain and 
Uncannunuc. Of course, Monadnock sits unmistakably on the 
horizon to the west. 

Our trip took place during the height of raptor migration to 
warmer temperatures in the south; we were able to observe the 
observers.” We even got to see, with the naked eye, one Sharp- 
shinned Hawk, and a Monarch Butterfly, which the observers also 
include in their daily tally. No doubt, Thoreau would have shown 
keen interest in the data collected by the raptor watchers. We 
continued our walk to North Pack Monadnock before returning over 
the same route. From the parking lot at the base, the highway 
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continues to the center of Peterborough, where Thoreau stayed for 
the night. 


Sept. 7. Tuesday. Went, across lots still, to Monadnock 


The next day, Thoreau and his companion began the final leg of 
the journey—almost nine miles—a tough cross-lots trek, with the 
final two miles being the culmination of this journey to the summit 
of Mount Monadnock. 

Straight across lots from Peterborough to Monadnock lies 
Bullock Pond, also known as Thorndike Pond. It was a distance of 
about five miles, over which Thoreau botanized.* Covered by 
ambrosia pollen as they passed through the lots, it is probably safe to 
say that neither tramper was subject to infection by airborne allergens, 
ambrosia pollens or ragweed, being one of the most prolific guilty 
parties. 

At the pond where Dublin Road and Mountain Road intersect; 
Thoreau and his companion continued straight into the woods, 
bound for higher ground. This might well be called the base of the 
mountain, where the true angular ascent begins. Soon, they passed 
near the home of Joseph Eveleth, identified in the Journal as Joe 
Eavely. “The summit hardly more than a mile distant in a straight line, 
but about two miles as they go.”” 

Once on the ridge leading to the summit and certainly on the 
summit, there was “an abundance of large and fresh blueberries still, 
apparently Vaccinium Pennsylvanicum, very large, fresh and cooling to 
eat, supplying the place of water.””° Adding to this, he acutely noticed 
the elevation and its possible impact on the growth of the berries. At 
the summit and along the way, berry pickers also advised him, “[t]hey 
said they did not get ripe so early as below, but at any rate they last 
much longer; both, perhaps, because of the coolness of the 
atmosphere.’ He also observed choke-berries, bunch-berries, red 
cherries, wild currants, raspberries, holly berries, and mountain 
cranberries. 
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And then, having finally reached the summit around noontime, 
he realized that the hour was getting late. The final train of the day 
would soon reach the Troy Depot, coming from the north and bound 
for Fitchburg. 
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Figure 9. American Railway Guide, Cheshire Railroad Timetable, (1852). 


A few minutes after 1 p.m., they made a mad dash, down the 
south side of the mountain, headed for the Troy Depot. The train was 
scheduled to make a stop in Troy and depart at 2:41 p.m. Time was 
definitely at a premium, but they made it just in time: “[w]e were on 
the top of the mountain at 1 P.M. The cars left Troy, four or five miles 
off, at three. We reached the depot, by running at last, at the same 
instant the cars did, and reached Concord at a quarter after five, Ze. 
four hours from the time we were picking blueberries on the 
mountain, with the plants of the mountain fresh in my hat.”” The 
distance from the summit to the depot in Troy is about five and a half 
miles, three miles of road surface having a negative grade of about 
five percent; the terrain was definitely in their favor—all downhill but, 
in places, very treacherous.” 
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At the depot, Thoreau commented on what he saw to be an 
interesting feature of Monadnock, “[w]hen we had got down, we 
could see that the mountain had spurs or buttresses on every side, by 
whose ridge you might ascend. It is an interesting feature in a 
mountain. I noticed that they will send out these buttresses every way 
from theit centre.’ While it may have appeared that way, we now 
know that those “buttresses” are the remaining — structural 
components of a more grandiose feature of the landscape that existed 
many thousands of years ago, the highpoints west and east, as 
indicated by the saucer shaped syncline. 


Figure 10. Troy NH Railroad Depot. Drawing by John Satas 


On his retutn to Concord, Thoreau reclaimed his usual routine. 
He sensed that autumn was on the horizon. “Do I perceive the 
shadows lengthen already?” he asked on September 8.*' Journalizing 
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the changes, he continued the following day, writing that the weather 
for the past two days “felt about as hot as any weather this year.” The 
first frost of the year did not occur in Concord until September 14.” 

But Monadnock was never far from his mind. On September 27, 
he had vivid memories of the journey. He recounted a few key 
components of the routes and more importantly, expressed his 
feelings as he looked westward from Smith’s Hill, a small hill east of 
Walden Pond in Concord.’ With such thoughts, there can be no 
doubt that Monadnock was becoming a p/ace in his soul. Such does 
not happen immediately, while relaxing and looking off from the 
summit, but only, having descended traveled home, after letting it rest 
in one’s mind. 


From Smith's Hill I looked toward the mountain line. 
Who can believe that the mountain peak. which he beholds 
Sifty miles off in the horizon, rising far and faintly blue above 
an intermediate range, while he stands on his trivial native 
hills or in the dusty highway, can be the same with that 
which he looked up at once near at hand from a gorge in the 
midst of primitive woods? For a part of two days I travelled 
across lots once, loitering by the way, through primitive wood 
and swamps over the highest peak of the Peterboro Hills to 
Monadnock, by ways from which all landlords and stage- 
drivers endeavored to dissuade us. It was not a month ago. 
But now that I look across the globe in an instant to the 
dim Monadnock peak, and these familar fields and 
copsewoods appear to occupy the greater part of the interval, 
I cannot realize that Joe Eavely's house still stands there at 
the base of the mountain, and all that long tramp through 
wild woods with invigorating scents before I got to it. I cannot 
realize that on the tops of those cool blue ridges are in 
abundance berries still, bluer than themselves, as if they 
borrowed their blueness from their locality. From the 
mountains we do not discern our native hills; but from our 
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native hills we look out easily to the far blue mountains, 
which seem to preside over them. As I look northwestward 
to that summit from a Concord cornfield, how little can I 
realize all the life that is passing between me and it,—the 
retired up-country farmhouses, the lonely mills, wooded 
vales, wild rocky pastures, and new clearings on stark 
mountain-sides, and rivers murmuring through primitive 
woods! All these, and how much more, I overlook. I see the 
very peak,—there can be no mistake,—but how much I do 
not see, that is between me and it! How much I overlook! 
In this way we see stars. What is it but a faint blue cloud, 
a mist that may vanish? But what is it, on the other hand, 
to one who has travelled to it day after day, has threaded the 
forest and climbed the hills that arc between this and that, 
has tasted the raspberries or the blueberries that grow on it, 
and the springs that gush from it, has been wearied with 
climbing its rocky sides, felt the coolness of its summit, and 
been lost in the clouds there? When I could sit in a cold 
chamber muffled in a cloak each evening till Thanksgiving 
time, warmed by my own thoughts, the world was not so 
much with me. (A. D. Thoreau, The Journal of Henry D. 
Thoreau, 1V:365-367) 


Clearly, his trip made an impression on him. The month had not 
passed, and his thoughts returned to the land over which he had 
recently traveled. 

Had he not taken this trip, how small and inadequate he would 
have felt, unable to know what lay between the peak and himself. The 
wonders he experienced, the sights he saw, and the life that continued 
between the peak and a Concord cornfield would have been 
unknown. Like invisible celestial wonders, he revealed the lesson and 
the value of experiencing for oneself. No longer was there a mystery 
of the unknown: things familiar to those who live between his “trivial 
native hills” and “the mountain peak ... fifty miles off.” “[H]ow much 
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I do not see.” A message that resonates in the transcendental 
tradition. “Seek the lotus, and take a draught of rapture.” 


Figure 11. Troy NH Railroad Depot, February 2023. Photo by author. 
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Figure 12. The 1858 Trip. Drawing by author. 


Chapter Three—June 2-4, 1858 


Most men, it seems to me, do not care for Nature and 
would sell their share in all her beauty, as long as they 
may live, for a stated sum—many for a glass of rum. 
Thank God, men cannot as yet fly, and lay waste the sky 
as well as the earth! THOREAU, JOURNAL 


June 2. 8.30 A.M.—Start for Monadnock. 


With no warning, as we note from the Journal, Wednesday, June 2 
1858 came, and Thoreau was off with friend Harrison G. O. Blake to 
Monadnock.' Evidently, Thoreau and Blake had planned the trip 
while together in Worcester on May 23. A letter to Blake written late 
in the day on June 1 indicates that the plan was for each to leave 
(Blake from Worcester and Thoreau from Concord) on the following 
day: “if it is not decidedly rainy—or something more than a shower, 
and I trust that I shall meet you at Troy, as agreed on.”* 

Now, as we learn from the Jowma/, they met in Fitchburg, and not, 
as planned, in Troy. Just how did that happen? In short, it was simply 
the way the train schedule was set. With only one morning train from 
Fitchburg to Troy, it was a foregone conclusion that both would be 
on it the next morning if they were to meet at all. 

“All Aboard, All Aboard.” Surely, Thoreau heard these words 
often as he traveled the rails away from the familiar environs of 
Concord. Once the Iron Horse arrived in 1844, no matter how much 
one might protest the trains, and many did, it quickly proved to be 
great economic lever for the region as well as a most functional mode 
of travel, replacing long and difficult trips by stage coach or carriage. 
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Fitchburg Railroad 


Following the war of 1812, the city of Boston was a key 
economic hub for New England. Through the 1840s, with 
economic needs of the day satisfied by rails to the south and 
by the canals to the west, goods were moving quickly to and 
from the city. But, only by stagecoach or wagon did they move 
in and out of Fitchburg, a small city forty-two miles to the west. 

It was there, in central Massachusetts that paper mill 
tycoon, Alvah Crocker, had both a personal need for his 
business and, more importantly, a vision for the future. With 
no efficient means of transporting key raw materials to his 
papermaking plant in Fitchburg, he was forced to utilize 
carriages rolling on the ill-defined and poorly maintained dirt 
roads of the day. With no banks located in Fitchburg, even 
business and monetary needs had to be conducted by making 
that difficult ride to Boston. Crocker knew there must be 
another way—the railroad! 

To his chagrin, implementation did not come easily. Local 
businessmen objected on the grounds that it would promote 
unfair competition for their native products. Farmers were 
fearful of produce and livestock from afar coming into their 
marketplace. Surely, everyone would be put out of business 
and they would suffer for ages to come. 

Crocker never drew back and finally in 1842, he secured 
the charter for a line to run from Charlestown to Fitchburg. It 
reached Fitchburg on March 5, 1845, a distance of fifty miles. 
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Stretching to the north and west, it was a panacea for Thoreau— 
convenient, inexpensive, speedy, and functional. Seated at the 
window, he could botanize as the train passed through virgin 
countryside, land that he might otherwise have been unable to 
inspect. 


Between Shirley Village and Lunenburg, I notice, in a 
meadow on the right hand, close to the railroad, the Kalmia 
glauca in bloom, as we are whirled past. The conductor says 
that he has it growing in his garden. Blake joins me at 
Fitchburg. Between Fitchburg and Troy saw an abundance 
of wild red cherry, now apparently in prime, in full bloom, 
especially in burn lands and on hillsides, a small but cheerful 


lively white bloom. (H. D. Thoreau, The Journal of Henry D. 
Thoreau, X:452) 


Today, the Massachusetts Bay ‘Transportation Authority 
commuter rail winds its way west several times a day, from Boston’s 
North Station all the way to the end of the line at Fitchburg’s 
Wachusett Station. In Boston, the Fitchburg Depot (1848) was 
located on the west side of Causeway Street between Beverly Street 
and Haverhill Street—about where today’s North Station is located. 
The depot was constructed of granite mined in a high ridge 
overlooking the city of Fitchburg, home of Alvah Crocker, the 
founder of the railroad. Naturally Crocker made use of home-town 
resources. 

In Concord, the station is located at the intersection of Middle 
Street and Thoreau Street. It’s definitely Thoreau Country; today a 
large mural of Walden Pond and a visage of Henry announce that fact 
very clearly on the wall of the building facing the tracks. 

Watching the trains from Walden Pond on August 6, 1845, 
Thoreau wrote in the Journal, “|t]he tantivy of wild pigeons, an ancient 
race of birds, gives a voice to the air, flying by twos and threes athwart 
my view ot perching restless on the white pine boughs occasionally; 
a fish hawk dimples the glassy surface of the pond and brings up a 
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fish; and for the last half-hour I have heard the rattle of railroad cars 
conveying travellers from Boston to the country.” There was no 
defeat of this iron monster. Over time, he learned to use it to his 
advantage, not necessarily “liking” its presence, but using it to further 
his cause. His horizon expanded significantly with the rail as it 
enabled him to travel to cities and villages for his lectures, his 
exploration, his botanizing, and his study. 

Riding today’s line, the scenery has changed substantially, but 
many of the same stops are still made as commuters make the daily 
tide from the suburbs to the city in the morning, returning home in 
the evening. It remains a pleasant ride, certainly saving substantial 
time over a commute by automobile. The trip from Concord to 
Fitchburg takes about forty-five minutes and includes seven stops 
along the way. 


SS$S$ 


Around the bend from the east, bright flashing lights come into 
view, a bell rings loudly, and the roar of the train engine becomes 
louder and louder as it approaches the Concord depot. Air brakes 
slow the beast and a conductor emerges—but not for long. 
Passengers disembark or board quickly—no time is to be wasted—I 
board, and off we go, Fitchburg bound. 

The commuter train speeds down the tracks, from one town to 
another, much as it did for Thoreau—West Concord, South Acton, 
Littleton, Ayer, Shirley, Leominster and Fitchburg. Moving too fast 
for serious botanizing, I could only catch a glimpse of a bridge, a 
shopping center, a road or a stream with which I was familiar. The 
ttip would have taken Thoreau about an hour and a quarter. 

Passenger traffic now continues one stop beyond Fitchburg, to 
Wachusett Depot, but Thoreau would have changed at the depot in 
Fitchburg. Beyond Fitchburg, the Cheshire Railroad continued 
northwesterly to South Ashburnham, Winchendon, Fitzwilliam, Troy 
and beyond. 
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Following a significant rain, late in September 2018, fellow 
Thoreauvian Corinne Smith and I walked along the railbed from 
South Ashburnham north towards Winchendon. The challenge to 
maintain dry feet was quickly abandoned as a channel of water flowed 
swiftly between the rails—still in place—with the overflow spilling to 
the adjacent walking path. 

Walking along the bed over which Thoreau often rode is 
memorable, and this is one of the few remaining sections, even if but 
a stretch of about six hundred yards, that remains with tracks in place. 
Along the bed, we gained a sense of the hard work required to 
construct the causeways through swamp lands and cut through the 
rocks. Both are inevitable when you build a railroad through the 
rolling hillsides of New England. Passing Lake Wampanoag, the bed 
became almost level as it continued to Winchendon and State Line. 
Our effort came to a halt just short of Winchendon as an old bridge 
was no longer in place. The only thing missing was the sound of the 
steam engine chugging north into the wild. 


SS$S$ 


> 


Passing Winchendon, Thoreau’s train continued three miles to 
State Line Station. In “A Yankee in Canada,” Thoreau wrote, “[t]he 
first view of Monadnock was obtained five or six miles this side of 
Fitzwilliam, but nearest and best at Troy and beyond. Then there were 
the Troy cuts and embankments.”* A hike along a modern rail trail 
from State Line north towards Fitzwilliam provides that identical 
view today. 

Thoreau and Blake soon reached Troy. Thoreau reported an 
arrival time of “11.5,” although the timetable of the railroad shows 
that the train left Troy for Keene at 11:06 AM after only a brief stop.” 

As the train puffed northbound for Keene, our travelers 
“shouldered our knapsacks steering northeast to the mountain, some 
four miles off,;—its top.’””° 


SS$S$ 
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Leaving the Troy Cheshire Railroad Depot in October 2018, I 
headed to Monadnock Street and walked to the mountain along the 
same toad overt which Thoreau had passed many times.’ I wanted to 
learn if I might feel the spirit of Henry as he reached the mountain. 
A claim that the ascent begins as soon as you leave the Troy Depot is 
accurate. The road rises with a grade of about five percent and is just 
short of three miles in length before it reaches the “mountain.” 

Along the way, Thoreau and Blake first passed the village hotel, 
and then the pail factory, the tannery, neighboring farms, and roads 
leading to the granite quarries, but clearly, Thoreau was most 
interested in botanizing. Gooseberry shrubs and willow trees were 
seen. The land was in full bloom and “you already begin to snuff the 
mountain, or at least upcountry air.”* Even on this autumn day in 
2018, the smell of decaying leaves and the sounds of water rushing 
down small brooks alongside the road were overpowering. The road 
continued to climb, up and up, toward the mountain. 
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Figure 13. Walking from Troy to Summit of Monadnock. Drawing by author. 


As Thoreau and Blake passed one of the scattered farms at the 
top of a rise, they engaged an old farmer. “‘Well,’ said he, with a tone, 
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half of pity and half regret, ‘I shall never go up again,’”’ The words 
of the old man were prophetic to all who head to the higher 
elevations—then and now. As the words came from his mouth, 
perhaps tears flowed from his eyes, and a heaviness weighted on his 
heart. Like many local residents, this man had a passion and a love 
for this place deep in his heart. For a reason unknown to all but the 
old man, it was no longer possible. This feeling for the mountain 
would also come to grow on Thoreau, Blake, Channing, Emerson and 
all the others. For them, this mountain would become p/aee. 

One of those farms stands today as East Hill Farm. Built in 1834, 
it served for many years as summer pastureland for cattle of eastern 
Massachusetts farms. Goats, horses, cattle and chickens still take up 
residence in the several barns on the property. Beyond the farm, 
Schoolhouse #12 stood on the west side of the road at the 
intersection of the Jaffrey-Marlboro Road. Before reaching the 
schoolhouse, the canopy of trees opens for what is normally a 
wonderful view of the mountaintop. Unfortunately, on this day, a 
whispy fog shrouded the mountain’s upper reach. The brilliant colors 
of the season were beginning to appear, although not as they would 
in a few short weeks. 


Figure 14. Pine Cones on Monadnock. Drawing by author. 
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Anxious to arrive, it was a most glorious sight as Thoreau noted 
in the Journal, even with a footnote at the end of the paragraph to 
state: “[b]est view of mountain about two and a half miles this side of 
the summit.” And indeed, it is still a memorable sight. Thoreau’s 
description is one of the most memorable accounts in his Journal, as 
he integrated information garnered in books authored by world 
travelers.'! 


Almost without interruption we had the mountain in sight 
before us,—its sublime gray mass—that antique, 
brownish-gray, Ararat color. Probably these crests of the 
earth are for the most part of one color in all lands, that 
gray color of antiquity, which nature loves; color of unpainted 
wood, weather-stain, time-stain; not glaring nor gaudy; the 
color of all roofs, the color of things that endure, and the 
color that wears well color of Egyptian ruins, of mummies 
and all antiquity baked in the sun, done brown. Methought 
I saw the same color with which Ararat and Caucasus and 
all earth’s brows are stained, which was mixed in antiquity 
and receive a new coat every century, not scarlet, like the crest 
of the bragging cock, but that hard enduring gray; a terrene 
sky-color solidified air with a tinge of earth. (A. D. Thoreau, 
The Journal of Henry D. Thoreau, X:452-453) 


Having reached Schoolhouse #12, Thoreau and Blake crossed the 
road and continued, a steady climb across rocky pastureland before 
entering the forest that surrounded the base of the mountain. At the 
site of the schoolhouse, I took a moment to search the woods for 
evidence of a foundation or some such structure, but nothing was 
found. 
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Figure 15. Thoreau's "Best View of the Mountain." Photo by author. 


The ancient meadow and pastureland on the other side of the 
road are now densely populated with forest vegetation. Crossing the 
road, I reached Fassett Brook where I noticed the trees: beech, white 
oak, paper birch, pine and spruce. But then, I observed something a 
bit strange—clearings in the forest—modern day woodlots! 

No longer owned by private citizens, this part of the “forest” is 
now owned by the Troy Water Works, which has registered and 
received certification of this land mass from the American Tree Farm 
System.'” These clear-cut areas are impossible to see, unless you 
follow Thoreau’s path, as I was doing—or otherwise raise yourself to 
see them from the air. The stated intent is fine, but to find the open 
clearings was a surprise, to say the least. 
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Figure 16. The Upper Bound of the Pastures. Drawing by author. 


Fassett Brook led me to higher elevations. This brook, "by the 
course of a rocky rill,’ was my guide, for anything resembling even a 
faint path was now behind me.” 

I continued up, bushwhacking my way as had Thoreau, but never 
losing sight of the brook. The approach became very steep; the waters 
raged over the top lip of a ledge, creating a waterfall heard well before 
I saw it. And then, knowing that I was approaching higher ground, I 
turned toward the stream, crossed, and surprisingly, found myself on 
a well-worn trail. Following the trail, I made my way up a steep 
embankment for the final twenty-five yards to Fassett’s Mountain 
House or, in Thoreau’s words, “Fassett’s shanty.” Several birch trees 
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have grown with one, just to the side of the trail, bearing a weathered 
sign that reads “Fassett’s Mountain House.” 


Figure 17. The Foundation of ‘Fassett’s shanty” 2018. Photo by author. 


Ten paces from the front opening of the stone foundation, the 
stream continued upwards. I paced off the dimensions of the 
foundation; it measures about nine paces square with a perimeter wall 
of stone, covered in moss and lichens. The wall rises to a height of 
approximately four feet. The inner court yard of the structure bears 
ferns and shoots of maple. Over the years, the wall has collapsed to 
ground level in both the front (trail side) and rear. 

As Thoreau and Blake climbed higher and higher through the 
thick woods, Thoreau looked back and noted, that “the neighboring 
hills began to sink.’”’'* Just above the “mountain house,” they paused 
to eat at a narrow brook.” 
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Figure 18. Ruins of Fassett's shanty. Photo by Herbert W. Gleason. From the collection 
in “Boston Athenaum.” (c. 1918). 


A number of hikers were making their way down the mountain in 
the afternoon glow. Thoreau noticed “a man (apparently an Indian or 
Canadian half-breed) and a boy, with guns, who had been up after 
pigeons but only killed five crows.”"® Botanizing continued with no 
less than five plants identified; the day wore on and they moved up 
the ravine. 

This ravine through which they traveled is in the vicinity of what 
is one of the oldest trails to the summit—the White Arrow Trail. Used 
by the surveyors of the 1860s, day trippers, and hikers, it remains one 
of the most frequently used trails.” 

As I continued higher up the mountain, I reached a level spot 
where there is a spring. Following the ravine, a steep climb followed, 
after which a rocky plateau was reached. By mid-afternoon Thoreau 
and Blake had ascended to a point at which it was time to establish a 
camp. Thoreau knew exactly what he was looking for. But because he 
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had visited and slept on the summit on his 1844 visit, he knew that 
such a site would not do for this trip. 


We wished it to be near water, out of the way of the wind, which 
was northwest, and of the path, and also near to spruce trees for 
a bed. (There is a good place if you would be near the top within 
a stone's throw of the summit, on the north side, under some 
spruce trees.) We chose a sunken yard in a rocky plateau on the 
southeast side of the mountain, perhaps half a mile from the 
summit, by the path, a rod and a half wide by many more in 
length, with a mossy and bushy floor about five or six feet 
beneath the general level, where a dozen black spruce trees grew, 
though the surrounding rock was generally bare. There was a 
pretty good spring within a dozen rods, and the western wall 


shelved over a foot or two. (A. D. Thoreau, The Journal of Henry 
D. Thoreau, X:455) 


Thoreau provided a measure of the distance from the camp 
site to the summit: “perhaps half a mile from the summit, by the 
path....”'* This measurement appeared in his entry the next day, 
as he performed the exploration of the rocky summit area. This 
camp is the first of two that Thoreau built for extended stays on 
the mountain. He returned to this site for two nights in August 
1860, after which he and his companion on that trip, Ellery 
Channing, moved about a quarter mile further east to another site 
where they had a better view to the east and sunrise each day. 

Having completed work on the camp, Thoreau and Blake 
next went to the summit to observe the sunset. Along the way 
Thoreau caught the presence of Fringilla hyemalis (dark-eyed 
junco), her nest, and three eggs.” “I saw a little bird flit out from 
beneath a rock close by the path on the left of it, where there were 
only very few scattered dwarf black spruce about, and, looking, I 
found a nest with three eggs.”””” 
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A discussion of the overnight camps that Thoreau used and 
their locations can be confusing. A few words of clarification 
are in order. 

For the first trip to the summit in 1844, Thoreau stayed 
under some spruce trees on the north side of the summit for 
one night. The exact location has never been identified. A slide 
taken by Herbert Gleason and housed at the Concord Free 
Public Library is titled “Camp under spruces by spring 
(Thoreau's probable camp in 1843), Mt. Monadnock, N.H.” 
However, close examination of the picture reveals that the site 
identified by Gleason is on the eastern side of the mountain. 
Mount Wachusett and lakes of the region are clearly visible in 
the picture to the south. 

On the second trip in 1852, Thoreau did not stay overnight 
on the mountain. He stayed at a hotel in Peterborough after the 
first day. Reaching the summit on the second day, he 
immediately descended to Troy and took the Cheshire Railroad 
south to Fitchburg. There, he boarded the next Fitchburg 
Railroad train for Concord. 

In 1858, his third trip, Thoreau and HGO. Blake set up 
camp and stayed for two nights. The location of this camp is 
called “Camp 1.” For his fourth trip, which took place in 1860 
with Ellery Channing, he utilized this same site for the first two 
nights. On the map which he drew at the end of that trip, he 
identified this location as “1“ camp.” On the third day, they 
moved to a site further to the east. He designated that location 
as “2" camp,” and it is referred to as “Camp 2” on that same 
map. 

Over the years, there have been three sites identified as the 
possible location of “1% camp.” For “2° camp,” only one site 
has ever been identified. 
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Fringilla hyemalis was the scientific name given to this species 
by 18° century zoologist Carl von Linnaeus. In Wilson’s 
Ornithology, Fringilla hyemalis is also called the snow bird.” It was 
later changed to Junco hyemalis, the name for the species now 
known as the dark-eyed junco. Snowbird is the informal name for 
the New England region’s junco subspecies. When the snows 
come, the “snowbirds” seek an environment similar to their 
preferred northern spruce-fir forest habitat.” And so they winter- 
over on Monadnock. 

In describing the Monadnock habitat of F. hyemalis, Thoreau 
wrote that “ancestors of this bird had evidently perceived on their 
flight northward that there was a small piece of arctic region, 
containing all the conditions they require,—coolness and suitable 
food, etc., etc..—and so for how long have builded here.”” And 
he continued, thinking about the total environment in which they 
live: “[f]or ages they have made their home here with the Arenaria 
Gerenlandica and Potentilla tridentata” (Greenland or mountain 
stitchwort, and three-toothed cinquefoil respectively). He 
concluded, “[f]rom these one may judge what plants, among 
othets, grow far north.”” Thoreau was clearly trying to 
understand the background for this bird and the accompanying 
plant life. 

Henry Baldwin, in his essay “The Induced Timberline of Mt. 
Monadnock, N. H.” explained that after denudation caused by 
the fires of 1800 and 1820, and by the hurricane of 1815, “[a] few 
arctic-alpine plants, such as Avenaria grenlandica, whose nearest 
known natural habitat is at high elevations in the White 
Mountains, became established in crevices in the rocks and 
protected hollows. By the time of Thoreau’s visits, these had 
spread over much of the open ledge, occupying a much larger area 
than they do today.””* 

Back in Concord after he returned from this trip, Thoreau 
immediately went to his library in search of more information 
about this bird. He was amazed at what he found. Thomas 
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Brewer, in his “Synopsis,” included in Wéson’s American 
Ornithology, wrote: “[o]ne nest only as yet known to naturalists.””’ 
“How could that be? Impossible,” Thoreau must have thought. 
Had he just stumbled upon the second such nest? The birds were 
seen all about the summit area, and furthermore, he had seen 
them in Concord as early as 1852 and many other times.” 

His research continued. Reading from the “New York 
Reports,” he learned that the F. hyemalis, called the snow-bird in 
that volume, “breed on the mountains of Oswego County and the 
Catskill Mountains.”” In Wilson’s book, he read that “some 
breed in the Alleghenies.”*” Having already understood that this 
bird preferred the northern “fur” countries as its natural breeding 
ground, Thoreau concluded that this was definitely an “amazing 
discovery.”” 

Furthermore, speaking to ornithologists, Dr. Henry Bryant 
and Dr. Samuel Cabot III, at the Boston Society of Natural 
History, Thoreau learned that the F. Ayemalis “prevails in Nova 
Scotia.” He learned this after his entry had been made in the 
Journal, for that comment appears in small print, wedged tight 
between regularly spaced lines of the manuscript. 

In the Journal, Thoreau wrote that the “eggs were three, of a 
regular oval form, faint bluish-white, sprinkled with fine pale- 
brown dots, in two of the three condensed into a ring about the 
larger end.”** While he made note of Thomas Brewet’s statement 
that there had been only one nest reported by naturalists, he 
overlooked Brewet’s first line, a description of the eggs: “Nests 
on the ground. Eggs, four, yellowish white, spotted with red.””* 
His readings from the New York Reports provided the same 
description. Three eggs or four? Bluish-white or yellowish white? 
Might those differences have given him pause to wonder if he was 
viewing the same species? Oliver Davie, an ornithologist in the 
late 19" century, stated that “all] the species of Snowbirds 
[defined by Wilson and Brewer as F. Hemalyis| are said to lay 
similar eges. Nests on the ground in mountainous regions.” Davie 
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described the eggs as “creamy yellowish-white marked with spots 
of reddish brown or pale chocolate confluent around the larger 
portion of the egg; four or five; .75 by .60.”” Somewhat different 
than Thoreau described. 


Figure 19. Snowbird from Natural History of New York (Plate 60, Figure 138) 


Since he had carefully observed the eggs, I wonder what Thoreau 
subsequently did with that information. Later in the year, December 
7, at Boston in the Natural History Rooms, he discussed eggs with 
Dr. Bryant, but his journal entry made no mention of the Monadnock 
eggs. Thoreau wrote, “[n]either he [Bryant] nor Brewer can identify 
eges always.” This was certainly an emerging discipline; even the 
experts had difficulties at times. 

In his preface to the book Notes on New England Birds by Henry D. 
Thoreau, Francis H. Allen remarked that Thoreau “never acquired 
much skill in the diagnosis of birds seen in the field. He never became 
in any respect an expert ornithologist, and for some of the reasons 
are not far to seek.”*” Certainly Thoreau lacked such things as pocket- 
sized field guides and high-powered binoculars, but he used what he 
had, his spy-glass, W/son’s American Ornithology, nearby libraries, and 
an insatiable appetite to learn. Allen opined that Thoreau had such an 
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interest in all things nature, that becoming an expert in any one was 
out of the question.” 

Thoreau’s lack of a high level of skill in identification of birds is 
also recognized today by modern day birders. New Hampshire 
Audubon Honorary Trustee Francie Von Mertens stated that 
“Thoreau didn’t always get his bird details right, lacking good optics, 
etc. And he was a pioneer . . . I remember an entry [in the Journal 
where he observed what appeared to be an adult peewee teaching 
HER young to sing. It’s males that sing, and pass along song to 
offspring. Thoreau evidently didn’t know that.” 

It wasn’t all about birds on Monadnock. While he wrote that he 
spotted substantial signs of rabbit on the summit (probably scat), I 
have never seen such evidence on Monadnock. Frogs, snakes and 
porcupine, I have seen, and scat from a fox, but no signs of rabbit. 
Hare have been spotted by others however. Henry Baldwin’s 
Monadnock Guide cites the Snowshoe Hare in the list of common 
animals on Monadnock.” That is probably the animal to which 
Thoreau referred. Of most urgent need to the Snowshoe Hare is 
readily available food and cover. In the mid-1800s, the hare would 
have found an ample supply of both—the cover of new growth 
spruce following the fires of the 1820s, and plenty of blueberry leaves 
on which to munch in the spring and summet."' In fact, Thoreau 
wrote that the rabbits probably browsed in the bushes of the 
mountain cranberry, small spruce, mountain ash, Pyrus arbutifolia, and 
Vaccinium pennsylvanicum. However, with significant foot traffic and 
open space on the summit today, a sighting might be very rare.” 

Additionally, plants found near the summit enabled him to judge 
those that might grow in latitudes further to the north. Monadnock 
was his classroom in the sky. Here, as a student, he was able to 
observe and to think about its meaning on a higher plane. Back home 
in Concord, armed with libraries of texts that held the latest in 
scientific thinking, he was able to compare and contrast his readings 
with what he had observed. 
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Figure 20. Hylode on the Summit. Drawing by author 


Unfortunately, Thoreau found something on the mountain with 
which he was not pleased—debris left by visitors—newspapers, egg 
shells and initials. Difficult to understand were the tradesmen who 
laboriously hauled tools to the summit and then spent hours laboring 
at their task. “They are all of one trade,—stonecutters, defacers of 
mountain-tops.”” Here, we witness his sincere and deep-felt respect 
for nature and the environment—these individuals were defiling the 
classroom. And, I might add, the mark of these tradesmen is still most 
obvious on the summit, although, it is generally not newly created. 

In spite of the disappointing sight of chiseled and painted rocks, 
Thoreau still saw the rainbow of this high place. “Even the inscribed 
rocks are as solemn as most ancient gravestones, and nature reclaims 


them with bog and lichens.” 
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Figure 21. Summit Stone Engraved Initials and Dates. Photo by author. 


Leaving the summit, it was difficult for Thoreau and Blake to find 
the route that took them back to their camp: “[w]e lost the path 
coming down, for nothing is easier than to lose your way here [to the 
camp], where so little trail is left upon the rock, and the different rocks 
and ravines ate so much alike.” 

Eventually, finding their way to the camp, they settled for the 
night, drinking tea and resting on the rocky plateau before turning in, 
only to hear, as on previous nights, the chewinks, wood thrush, and 
nighthawks.”* Soon, solitude gave way to the music of Chaos. It was 
the nighthawks whose “dry and unmusical, yet supramundane and 
spirit-like, voice and sounds, gave fit expression to this rocky 
mountain solitude. It struck the very key-note of the stern, gray, 
barren solitude. It was a thrumming of the mountain’s rocky chords; 
strains from the music of Chaos, such were heard when the earth was 
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rent and these rock (sic) were heaved up.”*’ Even to the end of the 
day, Thoreau was active in his classroom. 

The moon appeared just after midnight, the nighthawks silenced, 
and there was nothing but his companion’s slumber and the quiet 
hum of a bug in the spruce roof. 


June 3. At length, by 3 o'clock, the signs of dawn appeat, ... 


Soon morning came with the first serenade of the day—a chorus 
selection from perches in the nearby spruce—all back from the 
previous night—the robin, Fringilla hyemalis, a chewink and a wood 
thrush.”* The refrain woke them; it was 3:00 a.m., and at 3:30 a.m., 
with just enough light to move up the dark slopes to the summit, 
Thoreau and Blake began the short walk, gathering firewood along 
the way.” Again, Thoreau noticed the Fringilla hyemalis and thought it 
to be the most common species on the summit.” In any case, it was 
a welcome companion—darting about the rocks searching for 
crumbs and singing sweet strains from spruce tops. 

Wishing to see the sun rise, they had, at most, forty-two minutes 
to reach the peak. Then the active part of the day began; it would be 
a busy day. 

It was time to explore, and the botanizing began—Rvhodora 
Canadensis, Eriophorum vaginatum, Viburnum nudum, spruce, Solomon’s 
Seal, Clintonia borealis, Cornus canadensis, Diervilla, Lycopodium annotinum, 
mountain cranberry, Polypodium vulgare, Amelanchier canadensis, ted 
cherry, Populus tremuliformis, willows, rostrata, humilis, canoe bitch, 
yellow birch, meadow-sweet, Lycopodium clavatum, Amelanchier 
canadensis vat. oblongifolia, hemlock, white pine, mayflower, and 
Chiogenes hispidula. And details, details; descriptive and informative. He 
used common names for some and for others, the scientific name. 
Plants of the summit were itemized by name and distance from the 
summit. Specifically mentioned were species found as far as twenty 
rods below the summit and others “[g]enerally lower than the above, 
on the rest of the bare rocky part, .. .””! 
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The exploration was continuous: “[w]e concluded to explore the 
whole rocky part of the mountain in this wise, to saunter slowly about 
it, about the height and distance from the summit of our camp, or say 
half a mile, more or less, first going north from the summit and 
returning by the western semicircle, and then exploring the east side, 
completing the circle, and return over the summit at night.” Recall his 
distance measurement from the previous day, in which he wrote that, 
“by the path,” it was perhaps a half mile from the camp to the 
summit.” 

However, Thoreau is clear that this exploration was on “the 
whole rocky part of the mountain’”—from the first words of the 
statement, as well as the paragraphs that follow, describing where the 
various plants were found—a maximum distance of thirty rods from 
the summit. He also states that the “radius” of this circular area was 
about the distance from the summit to their camp. That distance 
would be about 30 rods or a tenth of a mile, a far cry from “half a 
mile,” which of course was “by the path.” 

What he performed that day was essentially a life-zone study of 
the summit, similar to that which he would conduct in July while on 
Mount Washington.” And it is reasonable to state that Thoreau’s 
approach to describing the vegetation of Monadnock and 
Washington was like what he had learned in reading Alexander von 
Humboldt’s studies on his visit to the Canary Islands in 1799. There, 
on the “Peak of Teneriffe,’ Humboldt described five zones of 
vegetation as he ascended its slopes.” 

In reaching the north and northwest portions of the rocky 
summit region, Thoreau wrote, “Jackson in his map in the Report on 
the Geology of Massachusetts calls this mountain ‘mica slate and 
porphyritic granite,’ and that the rocks on the summit are ‘a hard 
variety of gneiss filled with small crystals of garnets.’”? Learning the 
geologic details from Jackson’s text, he observed rock of all sizes, 
shapes, and forms—smoothed, polished, rounded, scratched, 
vertical, horizontal, grooved, and “also veins of white quartz, and very 
common were bright-purple garnets imbedded in the rock, looking 
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like berries in a pudding.””’ In fact, unknowingly, Thoreau observed 
and recorded the outcome of the glacial age as the glaciers advanced 
to the shores of southern New England and then retreated over 
15,000 years ago. 

Not forgotten were water-related features of the mountain, no 
matter how small or insignificant: the bogs, swamps, streams, ponds, 
and animal life in the wetlands specifically toad spawn, which, on his 
trip of 1860, he realized were not actually toad spawn. They were the 
spawn of Rana fontinalis ot Spring Frog.’ Pondering the quandary as 
to how they reached higher elevations on the mountain, he noted, 
sarcastically that Harvard College professor Louis Agassiz “might say 
that they originated on the top.”” In fact, not realizing how close he 
was to the truth, a rejection of spontaneous generation, he wrote, 
“Ty]et how can they escape the frosts of winter? The mud is hardly 
deep enough to protect them.”” 

Reading this passage about the toads, I recalled what John 
Steinbeck wrote when on an exploratory cruise into the Gulf of 
California in 1940. The purpose of his expedition was to collect and 
study marine fauna up and along the coast that lined the Gulf. 
Breaking off for a one-day trip into the high mountains of the central 
Baja California Sur, Steinbeck wrote, “[w]e had sat beside the little 
pool and watched the tree-frogs and the horsehair worms and the 
skater-skaters, and had wondered how they got there, so far from 
other water .. . How did they get clear here, these little animals?”” 

Several times, Thoreau mentioned the presence of dry crunchy 
cladonia crackling beneath his feet while, but a step away, he found 
deep wet moss. “You set unexpectedly from Arabia Petraa, where the 
dry lichens crackle under your feet, into a miniature bog, say Dismal 
Swamp, where you suddenly sink a foot in wet moss, and the next 
seep carries you into Arabia Petraa again.’”®' Slowly, but in great 
detail, he collected information on the natural history of this 
environment. Then, to remind himself, or possibly those who might 
read his words later, he compared those observations with examples 
to more clearly make the point. 
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And, as there are continued changes in the plant taxa that flourish 
on Monadnock, Henry Baldwin reported a definite decline in the 
presence of that crunchy cladonia from the time Thoreau visited to 
the time of his visit—a hundred years later.” 

Soon, the route over the northern and western portions of the 
summit pulled Thoreau and Blake back to the general area of their 
camp. After exploring the forest below, they headed up the ridge to 
the northeast, passing over the p/afeaw—a memorable mountain 
classroom to be sure. This relatively level area rests between the steep 
summit to the northwest and the severe drop to the south and east. 
As he crossed the plateau, the impact of the early fires and the 
subsequent new growth of spruce trees was most apparent.” 
Unsheltered and with cooler temperatures and higher winds, growth 
of the spruce trees was stunted and far from vertical. The northern 
winds bent them to the south from the moment they sprang from the 
earth. 

Looking back at the summit, Thoreau observed, in detail, the 
sharp angular protrusions of rock, clothed in a variety of forms of 
lichen; it was this plantlike organism that “gave that Ararat-brown 
color of antiquity to these portions of the mountain, which a few 
miles distant could not be accounted for compared with the more 
prevalent gray.” That is the rough and tumble portion of the 
southern side of the summit referred to as “Purgatory,” where the 
plucking or quarry-effect of ice sheets moving across the mountain 
thousands of years ago was unmistakably clear. And it remains so to 
this day. 

Stopping for dinner near a small pool and bog on the plateau, he 
noticed the abundance of water, not from mountain springs, but from 
rainwater retained in a crevasse. He suspected that the lack of 
evaporation and the cool air of the mountain played a significant role 
in water retention on the mountain. And fortunately, a nearby pool 
proved most useful when the camp-fire threw sparks that were caught 
by neighboring dry foliage. The ensuing fire nearly raced out of 
control. I wonder if he was thinking of a previous encounter one day 
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late in April 1844 when he and friend Edward Hoar burned a portion 
of the Concord woods? If so, the thought did not last but a second; 
they quickly arrested the burning lichen with a spruce bough that had 
been plunged into the pool. Walking on the plateau still provides 
ample evidence of these rain water pools and bogs. As Thoreau wrote, 
“It|here may be twenty little swamps so much alike in the main that 
[you] would not know whether you had seen a particular one before, 
and the rocks are trackless and do not present the same point.” 
Resting on the plateau, thoughts again turned to sources of water, 
and he observed the many “tain-water pools or cisterns.”® These 
rain-water pools, filled with mud, decayed lichens, and disintegrated 
tock, must be, he suggested, “the origin of the bogs.’’®’ Not 
surprisingly, what is there today in those pools: “Eriophorum vaginatum, 
moss, and a few other boggy plants ... sometimes filled with sedge 
(?) or fine grass, and ... singularly barren.” But, as a practical matter, 
it was on the summit, where these pools became known as the “‘wash- 
room by our camp.”” Water was not a problem on the mountain. 


These rain-water pools or cisterns are a remarkable feature. 
There is a scarcity of bubbling springs, but this water was 
commonly cool enough in that atmosphere and warm as the 
day was. ... You never have to go far to find water of some 
kind. On the top, perhaps, of a square half-acre of almost 
bare rock, as in what we called our wash-room by our camp, 
you find a disintegrated bog, wet moss alternating with dry 
cladonia (sign and emblem of dryness in our neighborhood), 
and water stands in little holes, or if you look under the 
edges of a boulder there, you find standing water, yet cool to 
drink. (H.D. Thoreau, The Journal of Henry D. Thoreau, X:471) 


Writing an account of his own ascent to the summit of 
Monadnock in 1839, Isaac Hill, former Governor and United States 
Senator from New Hampshire, mentioned that very washroom: “as 
you approach within perhaps a hundred feet of the very top is a 
swamp of several acres which was formerly a pond: from this swamp 
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issues a brook, the largest feeder of the Contoocook....”” Today, 
there ate patches of swamps just off the summit cap to the east 
although a swamp close by the summit of that size is hardly 
imaginable. 

Following the dinner (lunch) of boiled rice, Thoreau and Blake 
continued their exploration to the north-east. The high ridge line was 
soon reached, and from that perch, they were provided a wonderful 
prospect to the north. The view overlooked Dublin and parts of 
Jaffrey not seen from their camp on the south side of the mountain. 
Viewing a lake in the direction of Dublin, most likely Monadnock 
Pond, Thoreau thought back to his days on the rivers of Concord and 
his beloved Musketaquid, “[t|here is a fine, large lake extending north 
and south, apparently in Dublin,—which it would be worth the while 
to sail on.”’' And then “the ting of toads from a rain-pool a little 
lower and northeasterly” caught his attention. It gave him cause to 
reflect on a parallel scene from Concord a month back into spring 
when the toads copulated. “It sounded so springlike in that clear fresh 
aig, 7 

Passing a number of bogs and meadows, as he continued east on 
the ridge, he descended a steep rocky slope to inspect a particularly 
interesting bog. There, he sensed that it drained to the east—the 
mountainous source of rivers—‘[l]akes of the clouds when they are 
clear water.””> Much like he had written in Walden: “[a] lake is the 
landscape’s most beautiful and expressive feature. It is the Earth’s eye; 
looking into which the beholder measures the depth of his own 
nature.” 

Exploring this northeast region of the mountain gave him a 
chance to venture into the largest and most prominent of the many 
bogs on Monadnock. It measures about one acre today, and it has a 
name: Thoreau Bog. His brief description provided a clear picture—‘‘a 
grassy and mossy bog without large bushes, in which you sank a foot, 
with a great many fallen trees in it, showing their bleached upper side 
here and there but almost completely buried in the moss.” And with 
that description, he next suggested its origin. “This must once have 
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been a dense swamp, full of pretty large trees. The trees buried in the 
moss were much larger than any now standing at this height ... This 
was a wild place enough.” And today, while tree trunks and branches 
remain visible as Thoreau viewed, Thoreau Bog now has a significant 
center of open water, a characteristic which was not present in 1858. 

With his survey of the bog complete, Thoreau and Blake returned 
to the ridge and moved west to the summit where the day’s work had 
begun. His words left no mistake about the return path: “[h]aving 
ascended the highest part of the northeastern ridge north of this bog, 
we returned to the summit, first to the ridge of the plateau, and west 
on it to the summit, crossing a ravine between.” Along the way, 
mention is made of what he called “scars’”—gravelly spots from 
which a topmost layer of loam might have been removed. Impressive 
it was; he wrote of them and made a sketch, on the return trip in 
1860.” 

From the top, gazing out to the furthest edge of the horizon, he 
saw all that he had read in the Gazetteer. the streams from 
Monadnock’s shoulders, the rivers into which they flowed, and a sea 
of trees that extended from the lowest levels all the way to the top.” 
Reflecting on this sight, his mind wandered to a previous time of 
exploration—Cape Cod. And to further describe the scene, he 
employs a metaphor of the mythological Titans. “It [his survey of the 
rocky top of the mountain] often reminded me of my walks on the 
beach, and suggested how much both depend for their sublimity on 
solitude and dreariness. In both cases we feel the presence of some 
vast titanic power. The rocks and valleys and bogs and rain-pools of 
the mountain are so wild and unfamiliar still that you do not recognize 
the one you left fifteen minutes before.”*” The impression of a wild 
and untamed mountain is very clear. Unlike anything he had 
experienced, he turned back to the time of creation. 

But that was not the end of his memories of the Cape. Having tea 
on the summit at the end of the walk, he saw the clouds and their 
shadows passing over the land; it reminded him of a similar scene 
while standing on a high bank at the ocean’s edge. So amazed at the 
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clouds, he dove into a scientific discussion of how to calculate the 
height of clouds or the breadth of a cloud, all with use of simple 
geometric properties of the right triangle.” 

And so to camp for the night where “[a]gain the wood thrush, 
chewink, etc., sang at eve. I had also heard the song sparrow.” As 
he turned in for the night: “it was a pleasing lateness, and gives one a 
chance to review some of his lessons in natural history.”*’ And that 
he did; his thoughts turned to nighthawks and the dwarfish plants of 
cold northern bogs and late blooming plants of the summit. 


June 4. Friday. At 6 A.M. we began to descend. 


Descending at 6 a.m. by the way they had ascended—the path, 
the fields and pastures of the Fassett Brook valley—they soon 
reached the foot of the mountain.” But now, a decision was required: 
which way to go in order to catch one of two southbound trains that 
would bring them home later that day? Three options were available. 

From Bellows Falls, Vermont, the morning train of the Cheshire 
Railroad was scheduled to reach Troy and depart at 9:24 a.m. They 
could easily make that one, but that would cause the waste of several 
mountain-top hours. The afternoon train would not leave Troy until 
3:54 p.m., and that would also require a wait at the depot of several 
hours. Those options did not work. 

To go the way of Fitzwilliam and Gap Mountain, situated just to 
the southwest of Monadnock, they would only have had to walk a 
little over six miles on the Gap Mountain Road to Fitzwilliam. But 
this too would have left time at the depot waiting for the afternoon 
train to arrive. 

What remained was the final option of walking to the State Line 
Station and continuing on the tracks to Winchendon where they 
could later board the afternoon southbound train. If they reached 
State Line by 3:15 p.m., they would be in good shape. 


We had at first thought of returning to the railroad at 
Fitzwilliam, passing over Gap Mountain, which is in Troy 
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and Fitzwilliam quite near Monadnock, but concluded to 
go to Winchendon, passing through the western part of 
Rindge to the State Line Station, the latter part of the road 


being round-about.” (H. D. Thoreau, The Journal of Henry D. 
Thoreau, X:479) 


CHESHIRE RAILROAD. 
RR, page 14, end Fitchburgand Worcester RR, 
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Figure 22. Snow’s Pathfinder Railway Guide — No. 117, December 1858 


And so the overland walk to State Line Station and Winchendon 
began—almost fifteen miles on the road from camp. 

With the route now determined, our saunterers continued on 
their way, perhaps forlorn and somewhat sad to be leaving. “We 
descended or continued along the base of the mountain southward, 
taking the road to the State Line Station and Winchendon, through 
the west part of Rindge.”’* Having gained such familiarity and 
affection for the mountain over the course of the visit, Thoreau, 
looking over his shoulder, could now see it from a varied perspective. 
“Even at this short distance the mountain has lost most of its rough 
and jagged outline, considerable ravines are smoothed over, and large 
boulders which you must go a long way round make no impression 
on the eye, being swallowed up in the air.””*° 
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wil, H.G.0. Blake 


Figure 23. Return Route from Summit to State Line (Fitchburg RR.). Drawing by 
author. 


The departure was bittersweet for Thoreau; Monadnock, as 
“place,” was growing on him. Countless times along the way, he 
looked back to the diminishing heights of the “lofty beaked 
promontory.” As they drew away, the harsh masculinity of the sharp 
corniced summit took on softer, gentler and more feminine features 
that might well be more easily remembered along the ways of dear 
Concord. 

Moving south, the roads over which they passed were quite hilly, 
rising and falling many times over. Apparently, there was not much 
attention paid to “naturizing” although the countryside presents one 
with many worthwhile objects—trees, flowers, fields of hay, small 
streams, and birds. 


We crossed the line between Jaffrey and Rindge three or four 
miles from the mountain. Got a very good view of the 
mountain from a high hill over which the road ran in the 
western part of Rindge. (H. D. Thoreau, The Journal of Henry 
D. Thoreau, X:479) 
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Figure 24. Monadnock from “a high hill:” Bower's Hill. Photo by author. 


Arriving at State Line at about noon, they were on schedule, well 
ahead of the train coming from Troy. They followed the tracks down 
the line to Winchendon, three miles distant. What was most 
impressive were the trees: “[i]t was the best timbered region we saw, 
though its trees are rapidly falling. The railroad runs very straight for 
long distances here through a primitive forest.”*’ 

Along the way, memory struck a chord and the “myrtle-bird” sang 
to Thoreau, as from in Maine. Botanizing along the railroad bed as 
they walked, Thoreau’s focus quickly became the mast pines: “the 
handsomest white pines here that I ever saw,—even in Maine,—close 
by the railroad.” Their stature impressed him with “perfect 
perpendicularity, roundness, and apparent smoothness, tapering very 
little, like artificial columns of a new style.”** With the memory of 
time in the deep woods of Maine, he was awestruck by this sight close 
by the tracks. 

In Winchendon, they waited for the arrival of the train, and soon, 
a deep rumble was heard in the distance, black smoke blooming down 
the track, and the whooo00-whoooo00 of the incoming iron horse. 

The Cheshire Railroad train departed Winchendon at 4:28 p.m. 
and ran into Fitchburg at about 5:00 p.m. Thoreau, remaining on the 
train, left Fitchburg at 5:30 p.m. and arrtved back home in Concord 
at 6:35 p.m. 
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Blake, on the other hand, would most likely have made a transfer 
in Fitchburg to the Fitchburg & Worcester Railroad, which departed 
at 5:45 p.m. and reached Worcester at 6:55 p.m.” 


Figure 25. The Winchendon Tall Pines. Photo by author. 


The following day, June 5, 1858, Thoreau resumed his normal 
activities as if nothing else mattered. Heavily engaged in his surveying 
business, he worked two surveys that day as noted in the Journal one 
of Thomas Brooks’s property in the morning and in the afternoon, 
the property of John Brown.” 

Later in the month, June 30, the trip was still on his mind. Writing 
to Daniel Ricketson, as he prepared for yet another journey to the 
White Mountains, Thoreau wrote a short explanation, helping 
Ricketson to catch up with the news. 


I made an excursion with Blake, of Worcester, to 
Monadnock a few weeks since. We took our blankets and 
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food, spent two nights on the mountain and did not go into 
a house. (H. D. Thoreau, The Correspondence of Henry David 
Thoreau, 515) 


Summer was fast approaching; he continued to botanize and 
comment on the weather, temperatures, rain, and birds. 


SS$S$ 


I looked at my watch. It was time to check in. It was just a 
standing “safety” call to let my wife know my whereabouts. Standing 
with my bicycle at the intersection of Milliken Road and Route 124, I 
was ready to follow the path taken by Thoreau and Blake to State Line 
Station and Winchendon—if I could find it. 

Across the road, looking north to the mountain, I noticed a large 
white brick building with black tipped chimneys hiding behind a bank 
of tall maples—the Grand View Estate, formerly the Milliken Tavern. 
Alexander Milliken rebuilt it in brick from a former structure in the 
early 1800s.”' Surely, he had in mind the heavy stream of commercial 
traffic that passed daily along this route of the Third New Hampshire 
Turnpike, and he wished to capitalize. 

I turned to the south to follow Henty’s path. Off I went, pedaling 
on the dirt-surfaced Milliken Road—for about a half mile. In only a 
few minutes I arrived at the intersection of Milliken Road and 
Fitzwilliam Road. Looking straight ahead down Milliken, I instantly 
realized that it was no longer a road maintained for automobile traffic. 
It was wide enough for only a single vehicle, perhaps an all-terrain 
vehicle, at best. Alongside tall lush green leaved trees, the worn tite 
tracks were deeply grooved and filled with water. 

Between the tracks, small stains of grass grew. It would not be an 
easy ride, but I was sure that it was the path taken by Thoreau and 
Blake. 

Eventually I crossed a paved road called The Great Road. I 
continued on Milliken Road, now a dirt path, passing a large wetland 
area. Standing water lapped the sides of the roadway, and a beaver 
slapped his tail and dove beneath the water as I approached. The 
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silence of the forest was broken. A bird flew from its perch. Thoreau 
would have loved to have been here. 

And I was just thrilled to be “there” with him along this route. It 
reminded me of another old road that he wrote about long ago. 


Road—that old Carlisle one—that leaves towns behind; 
where you pit off worldly thoughts; where you do not carry a 
watch, nor remember the proprietor; where the proprietor is 
the only trespasser,—looking: after his apples!—the only one 
who mistakes his calling, there, whose title is not good; where 
Jifty may be a-barberrying and you do not see one. It is an 
endless succession or glades where the barberries grow thickest, 
successive yards amid the barberry bushes where you do not see 
out. ... The lonely horse in its pasture is glad to see company, 
comes forward to be noticed and takes an apple from your 
hand. Others are called great roads, but this is greater than 
they all. The road is only laid out, offered to walkers, not 
accepted by the town and the travelling world. To be 
represented by a dotted line on charts, or drawn in lime-juice, 
undiscoverable to the uninitiated, to be held to a warm 
imagination. No guide-boards indicate it. No odometer would 
indicate the miles a wagon had run there. Rocks which the 
druids might have raised—if they could. (H. D. Thoreau, The 
Journal of Henry D. Thoreau, X11:348-349) 


It was not the Carlisle Road over which I rode, but it may as well 
have been. It fit Thoreau’s description. Pedaling carefully up Bowet’s 
Hill Road, avoiding the ruts, the rocks, and the roots of old trees 
which found their way to the roadway surface, I soon reached its 
brow and stopped to catch my breath. I had traveled about four miles 
from the Milliken Tavern and was sitting at an elevation of about 
1,150 feet. I turned from whence I had come, to inspect and 
congratulate myself on the climb. 

There before me on the horizon to the north was Monadnock. 
Just as Thoreau had seen it; just as he had said—a new profile—‘“[g]ot 
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a very good view of the mountain from a high hill over which the 
road ran in the western part of Rindge.” 

Breathtaking, and momentous, it was. I was right there standing 
in his footprints—the western part of Rindge, a high hill, and a good 
view of the mountain. I hit the kickstand of my bike, crossed over the 
stone fence, and walked to the middle of the goldenrod-laced field, 
all the while gazing northward. The dry cover of grass and sand was 
welcoming as I sat down, eyes still focused on the mountain. “Yes,” 
I told myself, “this is the place.” I had not expected to be able to 
identify this exact point as he described it in the Journa/. But here it 
was, there was no mistake. On a high hill that seemed to be on the 
outskirts of civilization. Henry Thoreau had once been here, and now 
it was my turn. 

Still thinking about the mountain view, a gradual descent down 
the rocky path led me to Pearly Pond. A turtle approached the busy 
highway crossing; I got off my bike, lifted him, and placed him gently 
on the far side of the road. Still four and a half miles from State Line, 
another hill was before me: Fullam Hill. Cresting Fullam, it was a 
gentle ride, almost a coast, to the State Line parking lot. 

I crossed Route 12 and headed down the long straight and narrow 
pathway toward Winchendon. This section of the old Cheshire 
Railroad has been abandoned for years. The path was as wide as the 
width of a single bed of track, but it was also rutted and muddy in 
spots. It is not maintained as a rail trail, so the ride was definitely an 
adventure. I pedaled over a small stream, noticing the remains of a 
small causeway constructed granite blocks. Railroad ties are still 
plentiful and seemingly quite solid. A tree, having fallen across the 
path, interrupted my ride. 

After three quarters of a mile, the bed bent to the right for a 
straight-line approach all the way to Winchendon. The final approach 
to the depot included a very narrow and deep cut through bedrock; it 
must be at least thirty feet deep through the solid rock. What an 
engineering feat. 
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I rolled to a stop in the local pharmacy parking lot, the site of the 
old depot. But I did not wait for the next train. 


SS$S$ 


Always botanizing, Thoreau ended the day home in Concord 
where he noticed Corus florida was out in his pitcher. He remembered 
that it was not out on the 31“ on the Island. He added a note that it 
was well out two days after his return, June 6. He declared that it had 
opened on the third, while he was on the mountain—his final 
phenological note for this trip. 
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Figure 26. The 1860 trip. Drawing by author. 


Chapter Four—August 4-9, 1860 


One must needs climb a hill to know what a world he inhabits. 
THOREAU, JOURNAL 


Aug. 4. 8:30 A.M.—Start tor Monadnock. 


When Thoreau wrote his journal entry for the final day of this 
trip, he certainly planned to return. In the Journal, he was very specific 
in reminding himself of things for the next visit: “[a]dd to the above 
next time ...” or “[t]ake only salt beef next time, ...” and “[o]bserve 
next time: ...”' His journal entries for this trip reflect a continued 
investigation of the mountain from a geological perspective as well as 
from that of a biological viewpoint. Future trips would build on 
findings from previous ones. As it turned out, this was to be his final 
trip to Monadnock. 

Prior to beginning this trip, Thoreau thought of who might 
accompany him on this extended excursion. His friend Ellery 
Channing was apparently in line to be the invited companion, but as 
spring turned to summer and with autumn fast approaching, 
Channing seemed to be somewhat noncommittal about going, at least 
as far as the actual timing.” Henry was inclined to proceed earlier in 
the season and thus, he was disappointed with the lack of 
commitment on Channing’s part. Perhaps he would invite another. 

On Saturday, August 3, the day before he left Concord on this 
trip, he wrote a letter to friend H.G.O. Blake, stating: 


I some time ago asked Channing if he would not spend a week 
with me on Monadnoc; but he did not answer decidedly. Lately 
he has talked of an excursion somewhere, but I said that now I 
must wait til my sister returned from Plymouth, N.H. she has 
returned,—and accordingly, on receiving your note this morning, 
I made known its contents to Channing, in order to see how far 
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I was engaged with him. The result is that he decides to go to 
Monadnoc tomorrow morning; so I must defer making an 
excursion with you and Brown to another season. Perhaps you 
will call as you pass the mountain. (A. D. Thoreau, The 
Correspondence of Henry David Thoreau, 588) 


Thus, it was, after all, Channing who joined Henry on this trip. Blake 
and Brown would have to wait.’ 

While it was not their first walk together, it was Channing’s first 
trip to Monadnock—his first over-night camping experience. Their 
first trip was many years before when, midway through Thoreau’s trip 
to the Catskills and Berkshires in the summer of 1844, they met in 
Pittsfield as Thoreau descended from the summit of Saddleback 
Mountain. Their next trip, to parts of Southern New Hampshire in 
1848, was followed by an excursion to Cape Cod in 1849, and then 
to Canada by rail in 1850. Five years later, they returned to Cape Cod. 
Now, after another five years had passed, and they headed for 
Monadnock with plans for a week-long overnight camping foray.’ 
With all that travel, and much more within Concord bounds, it is safe 
to say that Channing knew Thoreau better than others from his group 
of friends and associates. 

The Fitchburg Railroad time schedule allowed that they could 
leave in the morning and reach their destination that same evening.” 
Not only was the beginning of this trip much like Thoreau’s excursion 
to Monadnock in 1858, but the Jowrna/ provides numerous situations 
on this trip that Thoreau had previously encountered. He saw many 
of the same plants and animals, experienced the same sights, and, at 
the end of each visit, he found himself somewhat downcast on leaving 
his heaven on earth. 

No sooner had they left the depot in Concord when it began to 
rain. Mist and fog along the rivers and streams followed them 
throughout the day. Inclement weather had never interfered with his 
botanizing in the past, and it did not prevent him from botanizing on 
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this trip either. The train rolled to a stop in Troy just before 11:00 
a.m. 

The plan for the first day was to reach the mountain as quickly as 
possible, set up camp, and then begin inspecting the mountain 
environs. A one-week stay would provide enough time for serious 
exploration, botanizing and geologizing. 


SS$S$ 


On a quiet, chilly morning in November, fellow Thoreauvian 
Corinne Smith and I turned to walking a few miles along the Cheshire 
Railroad beginning at the site of the former State Line Depot. Using 
pictures of the original depot and tracks, we first tried to imagine just 
how it was when Thoreau passed. 

We walked north on the long, straight, and very narrow causeway, 
which bisected swampy wetlands. Sauntering slows the pace from that 
of Thoreau’s train, allowing more of the surroundings to seep in. 
Some things that we saw, like cars speeding along the adjacent 
highway, Thoreau did not see, but, like him, we did have a clear view 
of Gap Mountain and Monadnock. He would see these two from the 
train. On his September 1850 trip north from Concord to Montreal, 
he wrote, “[t|he first view of Monadnock was obtained five or six 
miles this side of Fitzwilliam ....”° And we were standing at that very 
point. It is probably more overgrown with trees now. Henry would 
have had a better view of the mountain—but it’s still there beyond 
the trees. How wonderfully it shone in the morning air. 

Water flows evenly beneath the granite bridges over which the 
train rode. Afoot, we had time to stop and listen for birds. We heard 
none until the end or our walk, a couple of chickadees in the bushes. 
The skeleton of a porcupine, I suppose it was, also came into view by 
the side of the track. Deer and dog tracks—we had evidence of both 
on the same trail. Then, on a tall stately pine tree, green blotches of 
lichen marched upward from the ground. Piles of discarded railroad 
ties lay just feet off the path. And then, a variety of Lycopodium or 
clubmoss—somewhat of a rare breed as we saw none other like it. 
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Cheshire Railroad 

In the early 1800s, the Cheshire County area of New 
Hampshire, laid its economic welfare on the shoulders of 
sawmills, woodworking factories, granite mines, cotton and 
woolen mills. As nearby areas such as Worcester, Fitchburg and 
Lowell developed access to transportation services over the 
rails, it quickly became apparent that this region of southwestern 
New Hampshire also needed access to rail transportation in 
otder to keep pace and to generate improved economic stimuli. 
Maintaining status quo was not an option. 

Taking a page from Alvah Crocker’s success story with the 
Fitchburg Railroad, Salma Hale and Thomas Edwards, 
manufacturing leaders of the Cheshire region, realized that a 
regional railroad would meet their needs. After much 
deliberation, a charter for the Cheshire Railroad Company was 
approved in December 1844. 

By the early spring of 1848, the Cheshire Railroad reached 
Troy, N.H. Due to the nature of the land and the granite cuts 
required, it took a bit longer to reach Keene, which it did on 
Tuesday, May 16, 1848. Construction continued northward, 
reaching its terminus, Bellows Falls, Vermont in 1849. 

The service has long since been discontinued, and the 
tracks have been removed over much of the old railroad bed. 
You can still follow the path of the Cheshire Railroad as it winds 
north through the hills of north central Massachusetts and 
southern New Hampshire. Today, much of the route has been 
refurbished as a recreational “rail trail.” And, if one chooses not 
to venture along the railroad bed, US Route 12 runs parallel to 
the general path of the rails, even crossing it in a few places. It 
is easily followed, beginning in Fitchburg and going fifty-four 
miles to Bellows Falls, Vermont. The Troy Cheshire Railroad 
Commission has restored the depot and freight house to its 
original condition. 
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We talked of the railroad workmen and how they must have 
toiled—causeways and deep-cuts. One deep-cut through a ledge 
about twelve feet high held several inches of water; we ambled along 
the side, carefully holding fast to nearby branches. 

Further along, high on a causeway, we peered over deep ravines 
on either side of the trail. There was a slight uphill grade to the trail. 
How skillful were the engineers who surveyed and designed the path 
of the Iron Horse! Turns and bends were usually very slight and were 
only utilized to bypass large hills, ponds, or lakes. 


SS$S$ 


While the mountain was clad in a heavy fog, the sun appeared 
briefly as Thoreau and Channing shouldered their packs and headed 
to the mountain along the road from the Troy Depot, just as he had 
done with Blake two years earlier. His sketch in the Journal provides 
the route and mileage. Along with the map, he wrote, “[a]ccording to 
the guide-board it is two and one fourth miles from Troy to the first 
fork in the road near the little pond and schoolhouse, and I should 
say it was neat two miles from there to the summit,—all the way uphill 
from the meadow.””’ 

Given the foggy skies, Thoreau mistook nearby Gap Mountain 
for Monadnock: “[t]he cloud extended far down its sides all day, so 
that one while we mistook Gap Monadnock [si] for the true 
mountain, which was more to the north.”’® Soon they reached the 
intersection of Monadnock Street with Route 124, the old Third New 
Hampshire Turnpike. From the schoolhouse on the corner, they most 
easily approached the mountain’s upper levels by continuing straight 
across the road and through the meadow. It steered them upwards to 
higher prospects. 

As they passed through the meadow, horses and cattle quickly 
approached. Thoreau, thinking that the animals came to them, happy 
to see humans, said, “I told Bent of it,—how they gathered about us, 
they were so glad to see a human being ... but then the fact was they 
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came about me for salt.”” Naturally, as he then revealed, he had salt 
in his pocket. Sensing that, the animals pressed him until he obliged. 


Figure 27. The Pasture Wall. Photo by author. 


This incident caused me to wonder about carrying salt in his 
pocket. Included in Thoreau’s list of provisions for the trip, he wrote, 
“2 Vo Ibs. sugar and a little salt.””'” And in his supplemental notes for 
the next trip he wrote, “N.B.—Carry salt (or some of it) in a wafer 
box.” The animals had taken all his salt on this trip; it would not 
happen the next time! 

But there was yet another question: who was Bent? Was it a name 
he had given to Channing or was it the name of a village lad who 
might have been tending the livestock? It seems that this discussion 
with “Bent” took place at a time after August 3—perhaps back home 
in Concord. In the Concord area, there were several families who 
catried the last name of Bent. Thoreau, we know, was a storyteller, 
and he loved to talk about his trips with anyone who would listen. 
And a farmer, such as this particular “Bent,” would know the subject 
well." 

After the rain, the two continued through the pasture, over the 
stone wall, and on to the forested lower part of the mountain. There, 
the sun disappeared and the heavy climbing began as they 
encountered fog, mist, and more rain. 
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Finding no suitable campsite along the way, they continued 
upwards until late afternoon. Now completely soaked, they reached 
the “sunken rock yard,” the same place where Thoreau had previously 
made his camp with H.G.O. Blake.'* Tired and wet, it would do once 
again as Henry cut the raw materials—spruce trees being readily 
available—and wove them together for a new shelter. Indeed, this 
was a new shelter, completely different from the original. 


We were wet up to our knees before reaching the woods 
or steep ascent where we entered the cloud. It was quite dark 
and wet in the woods, from which we emerged into the lighter 
cloud about 3 P.M., and proceeded to construct our camp, 
in the cloud occasionally amounting to rain, where I camped 
Some two years ago. 

Choosing a place where the spruce was thick in this 
sunken rock yard, I cut out with a little hatchet a space for 
a camp in their midst, leaving two stout ones six feet apart 
to rest my ridge-pole on, and such limbs of these as would 


best form the gable ends. (H. D. Thoreau, The Journal of Henry 
D. Thoreau, XTV:10) 


It was more robust than the previous shelter, and with a blazing 
fire under a shelving rock, they were dry in no time. 


Aug. 5. The wind changed to northerly toward morning,... 


Before the sun rose at 4:48 a.m., a brisk wind over the summit 
brought a chill to the camp, which in turn, was soon warmed by 
greetings from feathered friends on the mountain: “the robin, 
chewink, song sparrow, Fringilla hyemalis, and the wood thrush from 
the woods below.” Clear skies and sunshine that came with the wind 
also gave Thoreau an opportunity to set his watch. “I set my watch 
each morning by sunrise....”'* Unfortunately, from the site of this 
camp, he could not see the sun rise in the east. What he could see 
however, were “the rocks of the southernmost summit (south of us), 
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just lit by the rising sun ....”!° The sun’s reflection from the wet rocks 
is probably what he used on this day. And those wet rocks might well 
have been what is now known as Bald Rock. 

A splendid view of the summit rocks above them, along with the 
harmony of the birds, gave a most delightful welcome to the Concord 
visitors. The morning meal consisted, at least in part, of fresh, dewy 
blueberries—it had rained the previous night. Various species grew, 
as they do to this day, all over the mountain. Pickers from below, even 
at the early morning hour, streamed upwards with buckets to be filled 
with the sweet crisp fruit. 

At 7:30 a.m. Thoreau and Channing left camp to explore, first 
visiting the southern spur, now called Point Surprise. Even at this 
early stage of the visit, Thoreau was botanizing with amazing skill and 
knowledge of the extensive variety of blueberries found on the 
mountain’s slopes. From the hills of Concord, he surmised that their 
color, meeting the blue skies over the mountain, contributed to that 
blue haze on the horizon. “When we behold this summit at this 
season of the year, far away and blue in the horizon, we may think of 
the blueberries as blending their color with the general blueness of 
this mountain.” '° He had previously seen it looking to Wachusett and 
her sister mountains to the west. 

His favorite berry, however, was the mountain cranberry—so 
special that he managed to bring some back to Concord for friends 
to taste and compare to the “common cranberry.”’'” While not as 
abundant as the blueberry, he summarized the locations where it had 
been found—a place close to the summit (but with no berries), 
another northwest of the summit, another off the southern spur, and 
finally at a place described as “the little rain-water lake of the rocks” 
at the northeast end of the mountain. He identified this as the source 
of the Contoocook.'* They stewed the berries for breakfast the 
following morning. 

The morning’s trek to the southern spur was followed by an 
afternoon walk to the wild northeastern ridge, of late named the 
Pumpelly Trail. Along this route, he passed a site, which, on the 
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following day, became their new camp—Camp 2."” Making a mental 
note of its location, he would return. 

Later in the afternoon, recalling his exploration of 1858, Thoreau 
was anxious to visit the wild and beautiful swamp area north of the 
northeast ridge.”” A desolate area with wonderful vistas, he walked 
along the ridge, finding the bones of a rodent, and droppings that he 
suspected to be from a porcupine. 

But time was getting late; a full exploration would have to wait 
until the next day. Making way towards the summit along the rocky 
ledge, passage was easily made, descending a deep ravine, and then 
climbing the final quarter of a mile to the summit. Finally, after all the 
visitors departed, they made their way down the rocks to their camp 
for the night. 

A word about trails and routes is probably overdue at this point. 
With many trails guiding visitors about the mountain today, such 
tramping is quite easy. It was not so in 1858 and in 1860, a time during 
which the common berry-picker routes and the one used by the 
surveyors were all that existed. Even those were long and tough to 
navigate: no trail maps in sight. Much of the territory covered by 
Thoreau, and his companions, Blake and Channing, required 
bushwhacking with a keen sense of direction. 


Aug. 6. The last was a cleat, cool night. 


It was another cold night on the mountain, but surely stewed 
cranberries removed the chill, and they could set to the task of the 
day—moving camp to a new site. 

It was a site that Thoreau had noticed in the course of the 
afternoon walk to the northeast ridge the preceding day. Located east 
of the first camp, it would afford a better prospect to view the rise of 
the sun each morning.*' From the first camp, they could not see the 
sun rise, and this was important for it was the means by which he was 
able to correct his watch. 
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This forenoon, after a breakfast on cranberries, leaving, as 
usual, our luggage concealed under a large rock, with other 
rocks placed over the hole, we moved about a quarter of a 
mile along the edge of the plateau eastward and built a new 
camp there. It was [a] place which I had noticed the day 
before, where, sheltered by a perpendicular ledge some seven 
feet high and close to the brow of the mountain, grew five 
Spruce trees. (H. D. Thoreau, The Journal of Henry D. Thoreau, 
XIV:16) 


As with prior overnight activities, his skill at shelter building, with 
the spruce tree as the principal raw material, came to the fore. Perhaps 
Channing assisted, but this was Thoreau’s work. After the Walden 
Pond structure, this was a masterpiece in the wilderness, far out-doing 
his other out-door structures. In a letter to HG.O. Blake on 
November 4, 1860, he wrote of this new abode, “[o]ur next house 
was more substantial still. One side was rock, good for durability, the 
floor the same, & the roof which I made would have upheld a hotse. 
I stood on it to do the shingling.”” 

This site, located on the plateau between two trails used by berry 
pickers, was well hidden and would remain a secret even on weekends 
when the blueberry pickers were as plentiful as the berries. Park 
Ranger Lee Willette diagramed its location for me on a piece of scrap 
paper after I had searched for hours, tramping about the plateau. In 
fact, Channing even had difficulty in locating it after a short walk on 
the plateau.” Standing at the site today, voices of hikers on either trail 
(the White Cross Trail, fifteen yards to the south and the White Dot 
Trail just thirty yards to the north) are easily heard as the noise comes 
through the heavy spruce-laden cover. And still, on the trails no one 
is aware of the nearby Thoreau Camp 2. One day, like Channing, after 
having visited the site a number of times, I simply could not find it. 
Later, reviewing my track on my GPS, I had passed within five yards 
twice before giving up and heading down the trail. It is that well- 
hidden. 
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Thoreau’s 1860 camp site 


Figure 28. Drawing by Paula Bruns. Courtesy of the Society for the Protection of New 
Hampshire Forests. 


Having completed the shelter, the afternoon was dedicated to 
another exploration to the northeast ridge and the two bogs on either 
side of the ridgeline.” In this wild area of the mountain, Thoreau 
spent considerable time botanizing and studying the locations and 
possible origins of the streams that flowed from its shoulders. 

But first, Channing had something to show him. In his book of 
poems, The Wanderer, Channing included a poem called “The 
Mountain.” * In that poem he wrote of a site to which he had guided 
Thoreau: Doric Temple. 


Ai pile tremendous, where four Doric shafts, 
Upreared in chaos, front the eager sky, 
Graced with an architrave, so that no art 


Could more sublime their glory. (Channing, The 
Wanderer) 


Still noted as a “place of interest” in current guides to the 
mountain, it received its name “Doric Temple” from this poem. But 
the story here is the landscape. The area where this “Doric Temple” 
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is situated is one of the toughest places to access on the mountain. It 
is no mean feat to reach that steep rocky outcrop, a testament to just 
how difficult it is to tramp about the mountain, even once you reach 
its high shoulders. 

Leaving the Doric shafts, Channing and Thoreau turned up the 
ridge where a small rocky basin was encountered. Thoreau reported 
bathing in the basin. 


Figure 29. Small Basin in which Thoreau Bathed. Photo by Herbert W. Gleason. From 
the collection in “Boston Atheneum.” (c. 1918). 


In September 1918 this basin was photographed by Herbert 
Gleason, a well-known Thoreau aficionado. Since that time the bed 
of sphagnum moss and sedge has expanded, but it still collects 
rainwater, serving as a watering hole of sorts for wildlife. Its shallow 
depth provides a visible track to the bottom—tocks, sticks, and mud. 
A frog jumped from a rock on the water’s edge into the sedge as I 
studied features of the basin and noticed droppings from a thirsty fox. 
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Figure 30. Bathing Pool on the Ridge — 2020. Photo by author. 


Continuing along the ridge, they stopped, first at a small meadow 
where Thoreau noticed a trickle of water seeping to the east—a 
source of the Contoocook perhaps. And then, they made their way 
down into the larger open water bog that now bears his name. 
Channing remembered the visit as he continued in “The Mountain.””° 


And next we skirted that supinest swamp, 
Flowered with the pure white bolls of cotton grass, 
Where the decaying frames of the old trees 

(I scarcely know how sprouting from the rocks, 
Home of the wildcat and the panther’s house) 

Lay prostrate: wrecks of the fiery storm, 

That swept away their groves, and, vanquished, cast 
To dry and whiten on the careless stones 

Beneath the unheeding sky. (Channing, The Wanderer) 
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It was very much as Thoreau described it in his Jounal.” Again, 
he found seepage from the basin in which the swamp sits. This one 
however, was “a source probably of the Ashuelot” as it leaked to the 
northwest.” Exploring around the skirts of the bog, Thoreau 
botanized, identifying, amongst the moss, sphagnum, and the fallen 
timber, various cotton grass species, willow-herb, meadow-sweet, 
choke-berry and others. Remarkably, he was able to specify the 
position in the cycle of life for each—not yet out, just ripening, in 
prime, in bloom, in fruit, or long done. 

Leaving the larger swamp, a third, somewhat smaller than the 
others, was located on the south side. It was also the supposed source 
of a river. Today it is difficult to identify the exact location of this bog 
as there are so many similar sized swamps in the area. 

As the sun began to fall slowly towards the horizon, the two made 
their way over the summit to the first camp where they had cached 
their belongings earlier in the day. Gathering their possessions, they 
returned to their new home on the southern edge of the plateau. 

Gazing on the sights below, Thoreau watched as daylight faded: 
“tlhe smoky haze of the day, suggesting a furnace-like heat, a trivial 
dustiness, gave place to a clear transparent enamel, through which 
houses, woods, farms, and lakes were seen as in [a] picture 
indescribably fair and expressly made to be looked at.”” 

As shadows moved silently across the land, he rolled out a vivid 
description of the turning down of the villages, the forests, and the 
pastures below—‘an elysium beneath me.” A cock crowed, 
followed by the bleating of a sheep and the lowing of a cow. The day 
was coming to a close. Shadows lengthened slowly to the east, moving 
gracefully across the landscape, showing hills and valleys, a gradual 
darkening followed by the lighting of village lamps. On Wachusett 
with Richard Fuller, eighteen years earlier, he had seen the same 
picture. 


Ass we stood on the stone tower while the sun was set-ting, 
we saw the shades of night creep gradually over the valleys of 
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the east; and the inhabitants went into their houses, and 
shut their doors, while the moon silently rose up, and took 
possession of that part. And then the same scene was 
repeated on the west side, as far as the Connecticut and the 
Green Mountains, and the sun's rays fell on us two alone, 
of all New Englandmen. (H. D. Thoreau, Excursions, 39-40) 


Aug. 7. Morning—dawn and sunrise—was another interesting 
season. 


With the rising of the sun each morning, Thoreau enjoyed seeing 
the reverse flow of the shadows from the night before. Hearing 
sounds from below, the chanticleer, the church-bell on Sunday, the 
whistle of the train, the lowing of cattle, and bleats of the sheep, 
Monadnock and the earth slowly came to life. 


Figure 31. Sunrise Outlook — Summer 2016. Photo by author. 


Walking east forty rods from the new camp, to stand on a high 
ovetlook called Sunrise Outlook, Thoreau found a clear view to the 
east. It was an easy walk on the rocks from the camp. Here, he saw 
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the sun rise, a sight not possible from the first camp. He loved the 
eatly morning. It was a time to adjust his watch and to observe the 
awakening below—f it could be seen through the fog.” 


Figure 32. Sunrise Outlook. Photo by Herbert W. Gleason. From the collection in 
“Boston Atheneum.” (c. 1918). 


Fog banks obscured highlights in the valleys, but it also gave him 
an opportunity to observe the flow of the fog, the “geography of the 
fog,” as he called it. He took note of which areas were prone to have 
more in the early mornings than other places, and how it might impact 
the people awaking to fog each morning. Remembering the view 
from the cars as the train rumbled past State Line on its way north to 
Troy and then seeing it from the summit in the early morning, he 
wrote, “I shall always remember the inhabitants of State Line as 
dwellers in the fog.”” Indeed, on a number of early morning bike 
rides that began at State Line, the land was enveloped in a shroud of 
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fog, and I recalled Thoreau’s observation as he peered down on State 
Line. 

At midmorning, Thoreau visited the summit and the surveyors 
who were signaling associates north in Laconia. Howarth, in his book 
Thoreau in the Mountains, informs us that they were in contact with the 
station on Gunstock Mountain to the northeast.*? What better place 
from which to signal others; the summit of Monadnock being a 
barren plateau of rock affording an unobstructed full circle of vision 
that covered all central New England. 

The day continued with more trekking, first a visit deep into the 
gulf below their camp, followed by a short saunter in the afternoon 
to the “Great Gulf and meadow.” Situated in the middle of the 
plateau just east of and under the summit, the Great Gulf is one of 
the most serene places on the mountain. 


Figure 33. Summit from the Great Gulf — Summer 2016. Photo by author. 
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While I have not found this term, the “Great Gulf,” to be used in 
any other works by Thoreau, to him, it was a proper name. Two days 
later, August 9, he clearly defined this locale: “[o]ne of the grandest 
views of the summit is from the east side of the central meadow of 
the plateau, which I called the Gulf, just beneath the pinnacle on the 
east, with the meadow in the foreground.” Standing at that point, 
gazing at the summit, I am reminded of another line he wrote in the 
summary: “They who simply climb to the peak of Monadnock have 
seen but little of the mountain. I came not to look off from it, but to 
look at it.” 


Aug. 8. Wednesday. 8.30 A.M. Walk round the west side of the 
summit. 


Following an early morning bath in a rocky pool on the western 
side of the summit, a pool that he had discovered in 1858, Thoreau 
continued the day with more exploration and berty picking.*° On the 
summit, he retrieved his compass and took bearings of the five spurs 
of the mountain. Later, as the sun was setting, he made a trip to the 
east edge of the plateau, Sunrise Outlook, to observe the day’s end. 

The journal entry for this day is short on description and detail. 
Specifically, the bearings taken of the spurs become significant for the 
map that appeared in the Journa/as part of what might be called a “trip 
report,” a final excursion summary, entered the following day. 

One clear day, standing on the summit, I retrieved a notebook 
and compass from my pack. I peered into the distance, sighting and 
recording as Thoreau had done. There before me, spreading like 
spokes from a bicycle wheel, the five spurs were clear and distinct. It 
was not surprising to find that my compass readings were almost 
identical to those of the master surveyor, Henry David Thoreau. His 
map was true. 


Aug. 9. At 6 A.M., leave camp for Troy .... 


Journal entries for activity this day were three in number. The first 
is but one sentence, simple and specific to the activity of leaving the 
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mountain. “At 6 A.M., leave camp for Troy, where we arrive, after 
long pauses, by 9 A.M., and take the cars at 10.5.’ Thoreau and 
Channing found themselves back home in Concord by mid- 
afternoon—plenty of time to continue writing in the Journal. 

Having arrived at the final step in “the precepts of Humboldtian 
science: explore, collect, measure, connect,” he was ready to assemble 
his findings.* Accordingly, before another word was written, he 
moved his pencil, not to the following line, but to the next page of 
the journal—a clean sheet.” And there he began the second “entry,” 
a detailed summary—thirty-three pages of manuscript, seven 
thousand words, and fifteen drawings—trevealing and connecting all 
that had been observed on Monadnock—another light in the 
Cosmos. 

Like other entries, Thoreau wrote this account in the confines of 
his own room, sitting at his own desk, with his library of reference 
books and journals from previous trips, drafting instruments, and 
field notes, all close at hand. The report is composed topically: first 
the plants that he observed, followed by birds, quadrupeds, insects, 
frogs, visitors, rocks, and weather. This is not a rough “what-I-saw- 
on-my-hike” account. It is a scientific account written with great care 
and in even greater detail. We now learn why he packed scientific 
instruments in his pack: the compass, the spy glass, microscope and 
tape measure, the saw and hatchet, plant book botany, and specimen 
boxes for insects, lichens, and plants. This piece contains much, but 
not all, of his work, and it might just be the precursor for that piece 
he never got to write. 

Reference books were pulled from shelves of his library. Journal 
entries from the past were frequently cross-referenced to this 1860 
trip. For example, in this summary, he referred to the 1858 visit: “I 
see that in my last visit, in June, '58, I also saw here Labrador tea, (on 
the north side), two-leaved Solomon's-seal, Amelanchier canadensis vat. 
oligocarpa and var. oblongifolia, one or two or three kinds of willows, a 
little mayflower, and chiogenes, and Lycopodiam clavatum.””* It is cleat 
that he had these visits linked together in his mind, extracting the 
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pertinent facts from previous entries as necessary. He frequently 
returned to older entries and made notes that linked them to current 
ones.*' An excellent example is found in his June 3, 1858 entry in 
which, with a side note, he linked to both an earlier trip as well as a 
later trip. The notation reads, “Saw the raspberry in ‘52 and ‘60.” 
With each trip his knowledge base expanded with more facts and a 
greater understanding of the mountain. 

Elements of his shorter 1858 visit are wrapped in the paragraphs 
of the summary. He saw many of the same things, and, aside from 
the fact that the 1860 trip began with two nights spent in the camp of 
the 1858 trip, he certainly visited some of the same places on the 
mountain. 

In his biography of Thoreau, Channing wrote that he expected 
that Thoreau would write a more complete account of his 
Monadnock travels: “Flowers, birds, lichens, and the rocks were 
carefully examined, all parts of the mountain visited, and as accurate 
a map as could be made by pocket-compass carefully sketched and 
drawn out, in the five days spent there; with notes of the striking aerial 
phenomena, incidents of travel and natural history. Doubtless he 
directed each work with a view to writing on this and other 
mountains, and his collections were of course in his mind. Yet all this 
was incidental to the excursion itself, the other things collateral.” 

Unfortunately, that complete work never came to pass. Perhaps 
his summarizing entry for this day is comprised of elements of the 
piece that would later come—another Excursion essay. His work and 
wtiting were all leading to that grand finale. As K. P. Van Anglen 
wrote in his essay “Thoreau’s Epic Ambitions,” it was in Thoreau’s 
earliest excursion piece, “A Walk to Wachusett,” that he seemed “to 
tilt toward the natural world as his subject matter and toward the 
ptose genre in which he often later wrote about it." Surely his Journal 
for the Monadnock trips reflect his focus on the natural world as he 
observed it. He understood the various scientific concepts; he was 
simply observing and writing: a discursive journey motif. 
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After the short journal entry that opened the day of August 9, he 
began the summary, “I observed these plants on the rocky summit of 
the mountain, above the forest...” And he listed them one-by-one: 
forty-eight plants, eight members of the Cyperacz (sedge) family, six 
types of grass, twelve lichens, and three ferns. 

Recording the names of the plants was only one piece of the 
exercise. Collecting samples was the other piece. During his treks 
about the mountain, he collected samples of many of the plants and 
carried them home to press and save for his herbarium. And where 
appropriate, in the Journal, he cross-referenced sightings with previous 
trips. 

Thoreau’s first mention of preserving botanical samples in a press 
appeared in the Journal entry for September 1, 1853—a solidago he 
was saving for study. His skill and expertise increased yearly as the 
collection also grew in size. Unfortunately, Thoreau faced the same 
problem in the area of botany as he did with ornithology and geology. 
The scientific world was under rapid development, but expertise and 
connections with acclaimed scientists of the world were not readily 
available to him. Additionally, adequate field guides and reference 
books were not easily obtained or accessible. 

Upon his death the herbarium was split into two parts, the grasses 
and sedges, numbering about one hundred specimens, went to 
Edward Hoar, and the balance of approximately eight hundred, to the 
Boston Society of Natural History. When Hoar passed, most of his 
extensive collection, along with Thoreau’s grasses and hedges, was 
given to the New England Botanical Club. They are now housed at 
Harvard University in the Harvard University Herbaria.*° Pictured 
below is a specimen from that herbaria, which Thoreau gathered on 
August 6 while exploring the larger bog.”” 

In 1852, his Journal for Monadnock listed ten plants. In 1858 the 
total increased to thirty-eight, and in this 1860 trip there are ninety- 
four different varieties listed, of which thirty-six are identified by their 
scientific name.”* The final list for 1860 included eighteen that were 
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on the 1858 list. (Of course, he spent several more days on the 
mountain in 1860 than in 1858.) 
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Figure 34. Carex trisperma Dewey, Collected by Thoreau on Monadnock; Image courtesy 
of the New England Botanical Club. 


The most obvious tree on the upper mountain area continues to 
be the red spruce. Francis Allen, in his book Thoreau on Birds, indicated 
that while Thoreau identified the spruce that he saw as black spruce, 
it was really red spruce.” Still, Thoreau’s interesting observation about 
the spruce holds true today. 
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The black spruce, is the prevailing tree, commonly six or 
eight feet high, but very few, and those only in the most 
sheltered places, as hollows and swamps, are of regular 
outline, on account of the strong and cold winds with which 
they have to contend. Fifteen feet high would be unusually 
large. They cannot grow here without some kind of lee to 
start with. They commonly consist of numerous flat 
branches close above one another for the first foot or two, 
spreading close over the surface and filling and concealing 
the hollows between the rocks; but exactly at a level with 
the top of the rock. which shelters them they cease to have 
any limbs on the north side, but all their limbs now are 
included within a quadrant between southeast and 
southwest, while the stem, which is always perfectly 
perpendicular, is bare and smooth on the north side; yet it 
is led onward at the top by a tuft of tender branches a foot 
in length and spreading every way as usual, but the northern 
part of these successively die and disappear. They thus 
remind you often of masts of vessels with sails set on one 
side, and sometimes one of these almost bare masts is seen 
to have been broken short off at ten feet from the ground, 


such is the violence of the wind there. (H. D. Thoreau, The 
Journal of Henry D. Thoreau, XTV:29) 


In addition to cutting spruce for shelter, Thoreau, ever the 
scientist with a question to be answered, cut a spruce on the plateau, 
to examine its core. There he found evidence of an uneven growth 
both internally as well as externally. Allen Chamberlain, in his book 
The Annals of the Grand Monadnock, suggested that this study of the tree 
and its age, gleaned by a count of forty-four rings, was purposely done 
to compare the age of live trees with those he saw submerged in 
Thoreau Bog.” 

And this was not the first time that he had run this experiment. 
On January 23, 1858, in Britton’s Field (Concord), he aged Chestnut 
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trees, by reviewing the stumps of chestnuts cut twelve years before. 
“T can easily count the concentric circles of growth on these old 
stumps as I stand over them, for they are worn into conspicuous 
furrows along the lines of the pores of the wood.””! 

Thoreau’s ability to scan the environment and to identify 
mountain plant life is to be admired. Knowing that the named plants 
are there, I went to the mountain and began scanning for the same. 
My favorites were easily identified. I knew well the spruce and the 
birch trees growing in the forest where Thoreau began his climb to 
the summit. Thoreau bent to the ground and picked the ever-present 
low bush blueberry. Today nothing has changed. The berries are all 
about once you climb above the tree line. Also vivid on the slopes are 
the red berries of the mountain ash, cotton sage poking from the 
surface of waters in swampy areas, sour mountain cranberries, and 
the red spruce—those alive with bright green needles as well as the 
dead and weathered gray stumps. 

Thoreau continued, moving on to write of the birds he saw— 
robins, chewinks, Fringilla hyemalises, song sparrows, nighthawks, 
swallows, ctows, wood thrushes, warblers, nuthatches, and small 
hawks. One of Thoreau’s references on this topic was Alexander 
Wilson, father of American ornithology. Yet, even with Wilson’s 
book, American Ornithology, on the shelf of his personal library, only 
the F. hyemalis was designated by its scientific name in his Monadnock 
journal entries.” 

Visitors to the summit in the 21“ century still see the Dark-eyed 
Junco (Ff. Ayemalis), sparrows, warblers and thrush, but Thoreau’s 
nighthawk is no more, probably due to the traffic of humans on the 
mountain. Monadnock continues to be a site utilized by naturalists, 
and along with Pack Monadnock, Watatic, and Wachusett, it is one of 
the more popular sites for the study of raptor migrations that occur 
each year especially during the month of September.” 

To a lesser extent, Thoreau wrote of animal life found on the 
mountain. Unfortunately, there just wasn’t much to report. Even 
today, sightings can be rare because the objective of hikers is not to 
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find animals, but rather, to claim the summit. Generally, the animals 
of the forest will make themselves scarce when humans are about. 
Thoreau’s visit was not specifically to seek out animals, but to observe 
the environment. Sightings then and now, ate generally accidental and 
the presence of animal life is often evidential based on any number of 
signs: scat, footprints, feathers, bones, or sounds. 

What Thoreau reported was a small rabbit at the base of the 
mountain, rabbit droppings, and some mice that scurried about his 
camp. The report of rabbit droppings—probably the snowshoe 
hare—was quite the same as in 1858. 

Finding a skull of an animal and elements of scat, he suspected 
that there were porcupines about the mountain although he never 
sighted one. Perhaps to check when he returned home, he saved 
samples of the scat. Channing, on the other hand, saw porcupines on 
several visits after this 1860 trip with Thoreau.” I should note that 
while on a Thoreauvian group hike up Monadnock in July 2017, a 
porcupine was surprisingly sighted resting on a tree limb high above, 
as we passed through the woods on our way to the summit. 

Next on the list were frogs and insects. The amphibious 
population is interesting and still thrives in and about the many pools 
and catch basins—with seasonal adjustments, of course. On the 
summit to the northwest, substantial pools of rainwater last 
throughout the summer. In those pools, the frogs appear. Here, 
Thoreau corrected his thoughts from his 1858 trip. On June 3, 1858, 
he had observed what he thought to be “toad spawn.” Now, he 
corrected the entry and defined the mass to be spawn of Rana 
fontinalis.? 

Nothing escaped his attention; flies, butterflies, ants, mosquitos, 
wasps, crickets, locusts, grasshoppers, and bees were sighted. 
Channing, in his journal, also commented on a number of insects 
both seen and not seen.” And while the wasps ot winged ants 
pestered him, Thoreau was still able to distinguish their size and 
color—ever the scientist. With as much time as they spent on the 
mountain, everything came into focus—including the people. 
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Thoreau noted sightseers, berry pickers, and even surveyors from 
the U.S. Coast Survey—as many as forty men, women, and children 
at the summit at any one time. There, he saw them, happily playing 
and cavorting about, joyous in their well-accomplished ascents. While 
not fond of the engravers who worked their cold chisels sounding an 
“incessant clink,” he engaged several other visitors who pointed out 
nearby attractions. 

Through the ages, Monadnock has become “more than a 
mountain” to visitors the world over.”’ It has served magnanimously 
as a studio for poets, painters, writers, photographers, composers, 
choreographers, and dancers. It has hosted weddings, engagements, 
patties, reunions, artistic performances, family gatherings, and 
scientific expeditions. Thoreau’s “more than one hundred” visitors 
on the mountain in a day has since exploded to “many hundred,” 
including countless arriving from locations around the globe. They 
keep coming, new visitors and repeat visitors. 

But Thoreau’s focus was on the natural history of the mountain: 
“the rocky area—or summit of the mountain above the forest .. .””* 
Using his telescope (a spyglass, purchased in 1854) and pocket 
compass, bearings to three main spurs, two lesser ones and the second 
camp were taken and recorded on August 8. These bearings were 
subsequently used to construct his map of the mountain.” 

Relative to the spurs, he wrote, “[t]here are three main spurs, viz. 
the northeast, or chief, one, toward Monadnock Pond and the village 
of Dublin; the southerly, to Swan’s [?]; and the northerly, over which 
the Dublin path runs.’’”’ In addition to the spurs and the location of 
the camps, his map included a rough outline: “the rocky area—or 
summit of the mountain above the forest,’ four streams running 
from the mountain, and the paths along which he traveled."! 

With the map that he carried, Thoreau looked out over the 
landscape and easily identified a number of ponds and lakes—quite 
possibly with the assistance of visitors to the summit who were more 
familiar with the actual details than information appearing on his map. 
For example, he wrote of “a large pond with a very white beach much 
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further off in Nelson, about north (one called it Breed’s).”” With the 
spy-glass in his bag, he could easily see the white beach. The Journal 
reveals that he was talking to some locals on the mountain, for it was 
a bystander who gave him the name “Breed’s.’””” 

Also mentioned by Thoreau was “a long pond chiefly in Jaffrey, 
close under the mountain on the east, with a greatly swelling knoll 
extending into it on the east side”—unquestionably Long Pond or 
Mountain Brook Reservoir, as it is known today. He continued 
scanning the horizon; there were several more: Monadnock Pond 
(also called Center Pond in Dublin, and now known as Dublin Lake), 
Stone Pond to the northwest, and several others, mentioned by village 
only. In addition, he identified New England mountain peaks 
including the far distant Saddleback Mountain, Camel’s Hump to the 
north, Ascutney Mountain, Kearsarge Mountain, and the nearby 
Peterboro Hills.” 

While he found these nearby mountains to be admirable in their 
own rights, he quickly returned his thoughts to Monadnock, warning 
that a climb to the peak provides only a partial understanding. One 
must look at the mountain: “The great charm is not to look off from 
a height but to walk over this novel and wonderful rocky surface.” 
Thoreau reminded readers of the view from the plateau. It was his 
favorite, and there he placed his second camp, on the edge, where he 
could look up to the rocky summit cap and also down into the 
adjacent ravine. 

The plateau is not level; the slope is gentle, allowing one to look 
about the immediate area as well as to gaze far to the horizon, east, 
south and west. The plant life is varied, from dry grasses to the sedges 
found in moist bogs. Those bogs gave way to a memory of the many 
pools of water contained in the rocky shelves and his bathing 
experience three days prior in the small pool on the ridge. A shallow 
pool it was, warmed by the strength of the sun’s rays, he found there 
a “delicious” bath after which he met “a pleasant strong and drying 
wind blowing over the ridge.””’ 
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Thoreau’s account was composed while in the confines of his 
home in Concord. In the summary, he quoted from Morse’s The 
American Gazetteer, Hayward’s The New England Gazetteer, and 
Hitchcock’s Final Report on the Geology of Massachusetts.’ From Mortse’s 
work, he learned that "[ilts base is five miles in diameter north to 
south, and three from east to west .... Its summit is a bald tock." 
Furthermore, “[a]ccording to Heywood's Gazetfeer, the mountain is 
‘talc, mica, slate, distinctly stratified,’ and is 3718 high.””” Hitchcock 
was so taken by what he saw on Monadnock, that he included a 
detailed description of its attributes in his Final Report on the Geology of 
Massachusetts. Thoreau read that report and wrote that “[ml]uch, if not 
most, of the rock appears to be what Hitchcock describes and 
represents as graphic granite (vide his book, page 681).””' Hitchcock’s 
assistant Abraham Jenkins, Jr, informed him [Hitchcock] that “on the 
sides of, and around this mountain, diluvial grooves and scratches are 
common; having a direction about N. 10° W. and S. 10° E. The 
summit of the mountain, which is an insulated manner to the height 
of 3250 feet, is a naked rock of gneiss of several acres in extent, and 
this is thoroughly grooved and scored. One groove measured 14 feet 
in width, and 2 feet deep; and others are scarcely of less size. Their 
direction at the summit, by a mean of nearly 30 measurements with a 
compass is nearly north and south.”” In his postscript, Hitchcock 
recognized the development of Harvard professor Louis Agassiz’s 
glacial theory—a new theory at the time. So much information; 
Thoreau saw the grooves and scratches; he wanted it all.” And it’s 
still there today if your eye is sharp. 

It was clear to Thoreau that some mysterious unknown forces 
created this tumultuous landscape of rfocks—surely some 
monumental instrument. Never citing glacial forces as the major 
contributing factor to the rock formations about the mountain, he 
provided support for that theory in both words and sketches— 
shapes, positions, scars, cracks, grooves, and scratches—a “novel and 
wonderful rocky surface.””* Ten sketches of the rocks appear in the 
Journal, each depicting a shape or a feature that he found as he 
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struggled to explain the origin. And beyond the sketches, he wrote 
pictures of others: “huge buttresses or walls put up by Titans,” 
boulders “standing on their ends,” “long, thin rock,” “post-stones, 
“door-stones, etc.” Perhaps the extraordinary event had been an 
earthquake. References in 1858 to the mythological Titans persisted 
for the 1860 trip, and he wrote that what he found might only have 
been completed by the underworld Titan warriors. No matter, he 
classified what he saw as evidence of “recent motion as well as 
ancient.’”””° 

A visit to Monadnock continues to reward those who pay close 
attention to the immediate surroundings, for these geological features 
present themselves at every turn. And there are many that Thoreau 
did not capture. Is there any wonder that he would return? So much 
to observe. 

Noted scientists and geologists of the time could not agree on 
causes of conditions observed in the mountain ranges of the world. 
One such problem was to determine the cause and origin of the 
randomly located rocks and boulders, which could be found 
throughout the land. Agassiz had his glacial theory and wrote his 
epistle, Etudes sur les glaciers, which proposed that massive glacial sheets 
once covered almost all the land mass of the northern parts of the 
United States and Europe. His theory included a proposition that the 
rocks, boulders, and debris were carried along by the sheets of ice as 
they spread over the land. And when the ice melted, the rocks and 
boulders—the erratics—settled to the ground. He was supported by 
Jean de Charpentier and Ignaz Venetz, but others, like Jackson, 
Hitchcock, Jean André de Luc, and Horace Bénédict de Saussure 
were not persuaded. Jackson was very clear: “the glacial theory of drift 
is absurd.””” Hitchcock, on the other hand, while not completely 
convinced, was more forgiving and somewhat impressed with 
Agassiz’s theory: “I am constrained to believe its fundamental 
ptinciple to be founded in truth.” Was it ice, water, or some 
combination? He called it “glacio-aqueous.” The antithesis of 
Agassiz’s theory was the Iceberg Deluge theory of Charles Lyell, not 
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the Biblical Deluge of Noah, but a deluge consisting of large floating 
blocks of ice. They were all trying to figure it out.” Thoreau made 
observations, but made no statement as to which side of the argument 
his observations might fall. 

Relying on the expertise of his sources for rock and mineral 
classifications, Thoreau was hard at work, gathering information, 
measuring, describing, and depicting everything that he saw. This was 
his classroom: he, a student seeking answers. 

Today, geologists have a much better understanding of how it all 
happened. Agassiz was right, after all. The scouring marks and fine 
striae on the rocks, caused by abrasion as the ice pack moved over the 
mountain from north-northwest to south-southeast, provide 
evidence of directional movement of the glaciers. Approaching the 
summit from the north, one observes the smooth rounded and 
polished rocks. Agassiz recognized it—the characteristics of the 
classic roche moutonnée, formed as many as 25,000 years ago by flowing 
sheets of ice.*” Eastern and southern portions of the mountain also 
exhibit extensive quarrying effects as the ice passed over the steep 
slopes. Thoreau recorded it all. He closed this section with a simple 
statement of his vision of what it was: “the area is literally a chaos, an 
example of what the earth was before it was finished.”’*' Something 
catastrophic had clearly happened, and with another visit or two, 
perhaps he would have posted his conclusions. 

I remember what he wrote after his trip in July 1858 to New 
Hampshire’s Mount Washington. There he wrote, “[t]he rocks are not 
large and flat enough to hold water, as on Monadnock . . . I think the 
rocky portion under your feet is less interesting than at Monadnock.” 
And he continued: “[t]he rocks, being small and not, have no such 
lichen-clad angles as at Monadnock . . .”*’ No wondet his attention to 
the rocky landscape of the mountain—the impression was enduring 
and everlasting. 

As children, most of us have spent time lying on the grass and 
gazing at clouds lazily rolling across our field of vision. Thoreau was 
no different. At home in Concord, he was always aware of the clouds. 
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In Concord, on January 27, 1858, he wrote, “[a]s I came home day 
before yesterday, over the railroad causeway, at sunset, the sky was 
overcast, but beneath the edge of the cloud, far in the west, was a 
narrow stripe [sé] of clear amber sky coextensive with the horizon, 
which reached no higher than the top of Wachusett. I wished to know 
how far off the cloud was by comparing it with the mountain. ... The 
amount of it is that I saw a cloud more distant than the mountain.”*” 

While he wasn’t lying on grass when on Monadnock, he keenly 
observed the clouds that passed over the summit. From the second 
campsite, it was looking west to the summit that cloud formations 
over the peak might be viewed. “There would be a warm southwest 
wind blowing which was full of moisture, alike over the mountain and 
all the rest of the country. The summit of the mountain being cool, 
this warm air began to feel its influence at half a mile distance, and its 
moisture was rapidly condensed into a small cloud, which expanded 
as it advanced, and evaporated again as it left the summit. This would 
go on, apparently, as the coolness of the mountain increased, and 
generally the cloud or mist reached down as low as our camp from 
time to time, in the night.” This was, as Peter Thompson reported 
in his essay, “Thoreau on Monadnock: Long on Botany and 
Philosophy, Short on Geology,” a description of “orographic cloud 
formation in stunning detail.” 

Thoreau saw small clouds form and grow as they approached the 
summit, only to fade as they passed, gone for eternity. Looking like a 
parasol, he noted an umbrella-like formation over Saddleback, 
“beautiful and serene object, a sort of fortunate isle,—like any other 
cloud in the sunset sky.’ 

Not to be forgotten was the temperature on the mountain during 
the visits. In the evenings, temperatures were warmer than in the 
valleys below. Thoreau, and even Channing in his journal, mentioned 
that dew rarely formed on the grass and blueberry bushes in the 
morning. With a slight blanket of fog over the summit, temperatures 
remained above the dew point. Early morning activities such as berry 
picking and botanizing were conducted all the while remaining dry.’ 
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For his final reflection on what was observed, Thoreau made 
mention of a moment on the summit. His attention was secured by a 
small object—one that also found its way to a report of the same in 
his manifesto on the dispersion of seeds, specifically the dispersion 
of seeds of the downy plants.” “I saw what I took to be a thistle- 
down going low over the summit, and might have caught it, though I 
saw no thistle on the mountain-top nor any other plant from which 
this could have come.’ As he botanized over the rocky and wooded 
surfaces of the mountain, never once had he found a growing thistle. 
Yet, a thistle, without seed, slipped over the summit having drifted up 
the slopes from below. Thoreau knew that, like the solidago and 
others, this explained how those plants came to inhabit the landscape 
in all directions. 

The summary concludes with a list of what he carried on this 
trip—including provisions. As usually happens when I return from 
the mountain, I remember something that I forgot, that special 
something that I must accomplish on my next visit. Thoreau did the 
same, and lest he forget, the following was added. 


N. B.—Ad4d to the above next time a small bag, which may 
be stuffed with moss or the like for a pillow. 


N. B.—Carry salt (or some of it) in a wafer-box. Also 
some sugar in a small box . 


N. B.— Observe next time the source of the stream which 
crosses the path; what species of swallow flies over mountain; 
what [7s] the grass which gives the pastures a yellowish color 
seen from the summit. (A.D. Thoreau, The Journal of Henry 
D. Thoreau, X1V:52) 


Having visited the bogs of Monadnock, he was familiar with the 
plant life that fed them, especially Sphagnum moss. When dry, it 
would surely be as comforting as a pillow filled with down. But, for 
want of a bag to fill, he could not make the pillow. We know that the 
livestock got his salt, and without a special box for the sugar, he 
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probably found it caked in lumps. An improved strategy was 
definitely needed. And the stream that crossed his path? It now has a 
name—Meads Brook. It continues beyond Jaffrey to the Contoocook 
River, which runs to the Merrimack River and eventually to the Gulf 
of Maine, and the Atlantic Ocean. In the Jouma/, he called it “[t]he 
principal stream on the summit,—if not the only one . . . was on the 
south-east side, between our two camps, though it did not distinctly 
show itself at present except a little below our elevation.” Its source 
can be reached easily by following it up beyond the ravine or, as he 
wrote, “where it crosses the path.’””’ As for the unknown swallow, he 
had guessed that it might be a barn swallow.” But he needed to 
know—next time. And the yellow tinted pasture grass that reflected 
the auroral light even before the sun rose?”’ That was a mystery that 
needed a solution. Some study at home would help him answer these 
questions, and then, on the next visit—confirmation. 

Descending, Thoreau and Channing passed by the shanty of 
Fassett, through the scented areas of the path, and down the road to 
Troy, the depot, and the train that would carry them home to 
Concord. Not to be forgotten was one final look back: “[t]here was a 
good view of the mountain from just above the pond, some two miles 
from Troy... Think I saw leersia or cut-grass in bloom in Troy.””* 

While the summary entry was complete, the day was not. In 
Concord, the night was warm and the windows open. The village was 
quiet; residents were down for the night. Alone in his room on the 
third floor of 7 Main Street (now 255 Main Street), Thoreau readied 
himself for bed. He opened his Journal, tarned the page, and made 
one final entry, the third, before snuffing the candle: “[d]o I not hear 
the mole-cricket at night?” 

The following day, August 10, Thoreau resumed writing in the 
Journal as if it was just another day. He began on the very next line, 
reporting a visit to Boiling Spring. At Walden Pond he was reminded 
of another body of water—one seen from the train as he returned 
from Monadnock: “[s]aw yesterday in Fitzwilliam from the railroad a 
pond covered with white lilies uniformly about half the size of ours.’””° 
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The Journal continued, life continued, but the mountain remained 
in his conscience. The Emersons (August 10), the Alcotts (August 
21), and likely all of Concord, by the end of the month, heard stories. 
As days passed, Monadnock appeared in the Journal and in his 
correspondence. 

On August 26, while writing at White Pond, two miles southwest 
of Walden Pond, he reflected on a similarly visible pond he had seen 
from the summit: “the north shore of a large pond in Nelson which 
was some eight miles north by the map, very distinct to everyone who 
looked that way.” Later in the month, on August 28, he heard the 
night-warbler and whip-poor-will while paddling on Walden Pond. 
Memories of the mountain rushed back again: the silent rocks of 
Monadnock where “no prolonged melody of birds could be heard.””® 
And finally, unrelated to other thoughts, on September 1, as he made 
his way to the Pond, he thought of the mountain surface and 
concluded that distance measurement was most inaccurate there due 
to the unevenness of the surface. “We could not judge correctly of 
distance on the mountain, but greatly exaggerated them. We no longer 
thought and reasoned as in the plain.” 

Writing to his friend HGO, Blake on November 4, 1860, he 
shared the experience of the trip with Channing. Almost in jest, 
Thoreau’s letter mocked his companion. After a period of five nights, 
the stress of outdoor life was too much for Channing; he begged for 
a quick return to Concord and the comforts of home. 


After several nights’ experience C came to the conclusion that he 
was “lying out doors,” and inquired what was the largest beast that 
might nibble his legs there. I fear that he did not improve all the 
night, as he might have done, to sleep. I had asked him to go and 
spend a week there. We spent 5 nights, being gone 6 days, for C 
suggested that 6 working days made a week, & I saw that he was 


ready to de-camp. However, he found his account in it, as well as I. 
(H. D. Thoreau, The Correspondence of Henry David Thoreau, 597) 


Surely this was not the last time he would think of Monadnock! 


Chapter Five—Ellery Channing (The Younger) 


I have said nothing I think about the strange feeling I have 
here alone; it is not solitude, but a kind of singular wonder at 
being in the place by myself, after all the people have gone 
down the hill, a degree of stillness & beauty unlike all else I 
know. CHANNING, JOURNAL AND PENCILINGS 


William Ellery Channing the Younger was born in 1817, the same 
year as Thoreau. He grew up enjoying the outdoors with a desire to 
become a respectable poet. While he entered Harvard College in 
1834, he dropped out well before graduating; he sought to do it on 
his own. He first met Thoreau in December 1840 when he took 
temporary residence at the Ralph Waldo Emerson home.’ 

Married to the younger sister of Margaret Fuller in 1841, Ellery 
and his wife lived for a while in Cincinnati, Ohio. They moved to 
Concord in 1843.’ As the years passed, Channing and Thoreau came 
together to walk, to write, to botanize, to geologize, and to lecture. 
And while Channing wrote and dabbled on the lecture circuit, his 
“principal occupation soon turned out to be walking companion for 
Henry Thoreau—not, as Henry had been at some pains to make clear, 
a paying proposition.”’ Through it all, they became best of friends. 

Whether or not Monadnock was Thoreau’s favorite mountain, 
there is certainly a case to be made that it was Channing’s favorite 
mountain. He certainly visited more “mes than Thoreau, and in total, 
he spent considerably more #me on the mountain than Thoreau.* 

Following his first journey to Monadnock in August 1860 with 
Thoreau, Channing hiked Monadnock five more times, and in the 
end, he knew the mountain as well, if not better, than Thoreau. His 
love of nature, the animals, the landscape, and the mountain were 
expressed in his personal account: Journal and Pencilings of Ellery 
Channing on Monadnoc and in his poetty collection: The Wanderer” That 
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collection includes the poem “The Mountain,” in which he wrote of 
Thoreau taking compass readings for the five-spurred map that he 
placed in his Journal. 


.. . On the mountain-peak 
I marked him once, at sunset, where he mused, 
Forth looking on the continent of hills; 
While from his feet the five long granite spurs 
That bind the center to the valley’s side 
(Ihe spokes from this strange middle to the wheel) 
Stretched in the field torrent of the gale, 
Bleached on the terraces of leaden cloud 
And passages of light,—Sierras long 
In archipelagos of mountain sky, 


Where it went wandering all the lwelong year. 
(Channing, The Wanderer) 


Entries in Channing’s journal are equally as moving and 
passionate: “I hear a few wood thrush sing early & very late in the twilight 
...” And in his book of poems, he remembered the song of the wood 


thrush. 


In this sweet solitude the Mountain's life. 

Alt morn and eve at rise and hush of day, 

I heard the wood thrush sing in the white spruce, 
The living water, the enchanted air 

So mingling in the crystal clearness there, 

A\ sweet peculiar grace from both,—this song, 


Voice of the lovely mountain's favorite bird! 
(Channing, The Wanderer) 


In September 1869, Frank Sanborn accompanied Channing on 
Channing’s final trip to Monadnock; it was a trip that stirred 
memories of past visits. After returning home, Sanborn wrote, “we 
again spent five nights on the plateau where he [Channing] had 
camped with Thoreau. At that time, one of the ‘two good spruce 
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houses, half mile apart,’ mentioned by Thoreau, was still standing, in 
ruins—the place called by Channing ‘Henry’s Camp.’ ’” 


And once we've built our fortress where you see 
Yon group of spruce trees sidewise on the line 
Where the horizon to the eastward bounds,— 

A point selected by sagacious art, 

Where all at once we viewed the Vermont hills, 
And the long outlines of the mountain-ridge, 
Ever renewing changeful every hour; 

And sunk, below us in that lowland world, 

The lone Farm-steading where the bleaching cloth, 
Small spot of white lay out upon the lawn; 
Behind smooth walls of rock and trees each side, 
Sifting the blast two ways; and on the south 

Our wigwam opened, showing in its length 

That flattened hay-stack or repeated hill—Wachusettl 
(Channing, The Wanderer) 


Indeed, from the site of this camp, off to the south, there stands 
Wachusett with its unforgettable profile. Thoreau himself was most 
ptoud of this abode.’ 


The Unknown Companion of September 1852 


Over time, it has become a generally accepted fact that William 
Ellery Channing was usually the person to whom Thoreau was 
referring when he used the pronoun “we” as he wrote in the Journal. 
Accordingly, it has been assumed by many that Channing 
accompanied Thoreau on this earlier trip to Monadnock in September 
of 1852. In Journal entries for the two days of that trip, Thoreau used 
the pronoun on fifteen occasions. Yet, nowhere did he identify the 
individual who accompanied him. In his biography of Channing, 
Ellery Channing, Robert Hudspeth wrote that it was Channing who 
accompanied Thoreau on the 1852 trip.* William Howarth, in Walking 
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with Thoreau, also identifies Channing as the companion.’ But I was 
not convinced. I wanted conclusive proof. 

And, until such proof might appear, I was also left with that 
“generally accepted fact,” which pointed to Channing as the unnamed 
companion. Then I came upon Elliott S. Allison’s article “Thoreau of 
Monadnock,” as printed in the October 1973 edition of the Thoreau 
Journal Quarterly, Allison cleared the air, having consulted Channing’s 
journals, now housed at the Houghton Library at Harvard University. 
There, he found the answer. 

Gaining access to those journals, I learned that Channing had a 
physical problem for many days leading up to the time of the trip. On 
September 5", the day before Thoreau began that trip, Channing 
wrote, “[c]ool, breezy, clear. Turtles on rocks jumping in water; 
crickets; autumnal. Lame, barely able to walk.’’' And for the next two 
days, he clearly did not write about traveling to Mason Village, to 
Peterborough, and on to Monadnock. Rather, his words reflect a 
beautiful fall day in Concord." 


[September] 

6 Autumn day & fine. Endless sunshine & endless solitude. 
The golden lonliness of autumn has once more begun. Buds of 
trichestema, everlasting, wormwood, fine scent, Rhexia ¢ ladies 
tresses. Andromeda berries, alders, ferns, grape leaves, muscle 
shells. Hardhack fruit formed. White golden-rod. W ach", looks 
very well today, great deal of very light mist in the valleys in 
front. & a very light aerial effect over the whole mountain. 
Large smokes from fires to the SW. ¢ E; much autumn 
light towards the mountain and the boundaries of the hills are 
laid out. 


7 Alcott’s arbor is truly a beautiful place; none so fair 

in this charming Septembrian sun-flood. So cool, neat, & 
solid. Rode. Bathed in White Pond, great nos. of little fish. 
No musqitoes. (Channing, The 1852 Journal, 40-41) 
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So, while Thoreau and his companion, whomever that might have 
been, made the trip to Monadnock, Channing was resting quietly in 
Concord."* 

And for entries following Thoreau’s return on September 7, 
there is no mention of the trip in Channing’s journal. Problems with 
lameness continued to appear. No, Channing could not possibly have 
made that trip with Thoreau. 

In a journal entry for September 27, 1852, just three weeks after 
his return, Thoreau wrote that he went to Smith’s Hill, located just 
north of Flint’s Pond in Lincoln, Massachusetts, and gazed to the 
mountains on the horizon. There he mused on the trip, the Peterboro 
hills, his tramp through the woods, the peak of Monadnock, Joe 
Eavely’s [sz] house, and the bluest of blueberries, all in the first person 
singular. Then he continued, “[flor a part of two days I travelled 
across lots once, loitering by the way, through primitive wood and 
swamps over the highest peak of the Peterboro Hills to Monadnock, 
by ways from which all landlords and stage-driver endeavored to 
dissuade us." 

So, was Thoreau alone or did he have a companion? Unsolved 
mystery. But if he did have a companion, without a doubt, it was not 
Ellery Channing. 


Chapter Six—Thoreau’s Camps 


It is surprising with what impunity and comfort one who has 
always lain in a warm bed in a close apartment, and studiously 
avoided drafts of air, can lie down on the ground without a 
shelter roll himself in a blanket, and sleep before a fire, in a 
frosty, autumn night, just after a long rain-storm, and even 
come soon to enjoy and value the fresh air. 

THOREAU, THE MAINE Woops 


What began for me as a simple search for Thoreau’s camps, 
turned into one of the most challenging components of this project. 
It was a physical challenge; it was a research challenge. For his first 
camp site, there are at least three different sites that have been defined 
as the exact location. I was determined to solve the mystery and 
discover the real campsite. But each time I thought I had an answer, 
the calculation changed, and I was back at the base of the mountain 
looking up, plotting my next step. 

Physically, the searches for each camp were preceded by several 
long hikes to the areas in question—first for Thoreau’s initial camp, 
where he stayed in 1858 and the first two days of his 1860 visit, and 
then for the site of his second camp of the 1860 trip. Like many 
curious historians of the past, I spent hours in the quest, often times 
returning home tired and disappointed, failing to have made a 
discovery. 

There are several reasons for the difficulty in locating the camps. 
To be clear, Thoreau was quite vague about their locations as he wrote 
in the Journal. It is not that he was attempting to hide the details, it 
was just not a subject that he addressed directly—with the exception 
of his hand drawn map and his distance measurement from the 
summit to Camp 2. In fact, it is a fair statement to say that his sole 
purpose in visiting Monadnock was to explore, to observe, and to 
explain. The location of his camps was of little importance. 
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Another reason for the enigmatic location of these campsites is 
that Mother Nature never rests; change on the mountain is a 
continuous process. Even before Thoreau arrived for the first time in 
1844, there had been major disasters, one after the other, or so it 
seemed to the local residents. First came the fire of 1800, followed by 
the hurricane of 1815 and yet another conflagration in 1820.' At the 
time of his first visit, the summit area was clear and open, save for 
burned stumps and blowdown. Providing us with a description of 
what he observed on the fitst visit, he wrote in 1860, “Our fuel was 
the dead spruce—apparently that which escaped the fire some forty 
years ago!!—which lies spread over the rocks in considerable quantity 
still, especially at the northeast spur.’” 

Over the years, vegetative growth and natural erosion forces have 
continued to change the landscape. There is no longer any high- 
volume farming on the slopes of the mountain. The pasturelands, 
which reached quite high on the mountain’s flanks early in the 19" 
century, have been left unattended. Those pasturelands are now 
outlined by stone walls, which cut through the forest’s understory on 
the lower slopes. Only two portions of the mountain are completely 
bare of significant vegetation: the Summit Cap—the upper three 
hundred feet of elevation—and a lower area now called Bald Rock. 
With pretty much all subsoil having been washed away in those two 
areas, it will remain that way for years to come—perhaps forever. 

While there were not many people who knew the camp locations 
by way of personal visitation with Thoreau or his acquaintances, 
Mother Nature has made many changes to the landscape since 1860, 
and that tends to limit our ability to find them even with their stories. 

Not to be discounted is the footprint for such a search. Consider 
first that Monadnock State Park contains almost 5,000 acres of land, 
of which the central attraction is the peak at an elevation of 3,165 ft. 
To safely maneuver about the land, forty miles of well-maintained 
trails are available to the hiker. But of course, only a few obscure trails 
existed in the middle of the 19" century, and those were known but 
to local residents climbing to pick blueberries or to the government 
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surveyors. In addition to the acreage, the terrain is rough, rocky, and 
challenging, with an altitude gain of approximately 1,500 ft. over 1.5 
to 2.0 miles from most trailheads. The mountain is now 80% forested 
over steep, rocky terrain. 


Figure 35. Monadnock from Gap MountainPhoto by Herbert W. Gleason. From the 
collection in “Boston Athenaeum.” (c. 1918). 


To be fair however, the range of Thoreau’s travels covered only 
a portion of the landscape. Using information from both Thoreau’s 
Journal and that of his companion, Ellery Channing, we know that, 
aside from his 1844 overnight stay north of the summit, his camps 
were located in the south-southeast region of the mountain. By my 
estimate, using landmarks and activities described in their journals, his 
travels were, at most, over approximately three hundred acres. And 
the area in which his camps may have been located is at most fifty 
acres. That narrowed the search area considerably, but not the degree 


of difficulty. 
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On the research side of the equation, I was certainly not the first 
to search for Thoreau’s camps. My predecessors often published their 
results, so there were several books and articles to review. 


Figure 36. Monadnock. From Perkins Pond. Spring 2017. Photo by author. 


Dr. William Howarth has perhaps described the challenge best as 
he wrote, “[t]he mystery is not likely to be resolved, for many areas 
correspond to Thoreau’s description: a sunken yard, a rocky plateau 
full of berries, a southeastern view. Hikers may wish to search for the 
camp, or just to spend some hours as Thoreau did, alone on the 
summit at the end of the day.” 


Camp 1 


As fot the documented search results of others, I am aware of 
three sites for Camp 1: the Monadnock State Park Site, the Alan 
Chamberlain Site, and the Brad Dean Site.* 

Documentation for the Monadnock State Park Site is available at 
the Visitors Center at the Monadnock State Park in Jaffrey, NH. The 
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Visitor’s Center has a Thoreau display with pictures of this site, which 
sits just off the Amphitheater Trail (East) at an altitude of 2,630 feet. 
On the south side of the trail, three large flat stone plates, about 6’ x 
7 each, rest on the ground at an inclined angle of about 15 degrees. 
The camp sits below the plates to the south; a white quartz vein passes 
through the camp east to west. 

The Alan Chamberlain Site is described in Chamberlain’s book, 
The Annals of The Grand Monadnock. It sits south of the rocky summit 
at an elevation of just over 3,000 feet. In 1918, using information 
received from Dr. Edward W. Emerson, Thoreau aficionado and 
landscape photographer Herbert Gleason pinpointed a possible site 
distinguishable by the presence of “a band of grayish quartz, one to 
two feet wide, [which] runs northwesterly for about thirty feet, and 
terminates on the brink of a small, brush filled depression which is 
practically in line between the pool and the peak.”? Chamberlain 
posited that the camp was located in that depression. 

A third documentation of Thoreau’s first camp site appeared as 
an article in the Thoreau Society Bulletin, “Thoreau’s 1858 Campsite on 
Mount Monadnock.”® This is the Brad Dean Site. That particular 
article described the efforts of Bradley Dean et al. to locate the camp 
on May 3, 2003. Using Thoreau’s hand drawn map in the Journal, a 
U.S. Geological Survey topographical map, and a newspaper article 
written by Herbert Gleason, the group hiked to a location at 
approximately 2,775 feet in elevation, just off the western side of the 
Smith Connecting Trail. What they found convinced them that they 
had found the campsite. Interestingly, the key to their finding was the 
same information that Chamberlain had used in defining his site: a 
white quartz vein.’ But, it was a different quartz vein, and so this 
location was an entirely different site than Chamberlain’s. 

I went in search of Camp 1 as defined by the three. Each site was 
reached with very little problem, and I was not surprised to find that 
a case could be made that each was the site of Camp 1. But clearly, 
Chamberlain and Dean differed as to the particular white quartz vein 
mentioned by Gleason in his article. It seems that Chamberlain, who 
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knew the mountain perhaps better than anyone at the time, analyzed 
the landscape, decided upon one large, distinguished vein and “fit” it 
the story line. In the same manner, Dean did his research, found a 
vein, and made it “fit.” For the State Park Site, there is a quartz vein 
centered in the middle of the site, but it does not fit the storyline. 
Finding a vein of reasonable length and width, which runs generally 
in an east-west direction, is not difficult on Monadnock. For readers 
who have scaled its heights, the existence of numerous white quartz 
veins, of all lengths, widths, and directions, lies fresh in the mind. I 
was not satisfied with any of these three sites. My search continued. 

Instead of relying on information that might well be anecdotal, 
the best source is Thoreau himself and those who accompanied him. 
First, there is Thoreau’s Journal, which includes text and his personally 
crafted map. Second, only two persons camped with Thoreau at the 
site of Camp 1: HG.O. Blake in 1858, and Ellery Channing in 1860. 
There are no existing records by HGO., Blake about his experience, 
but Ellery Channing made mention of the camps in his journal and in 
his poems. 

For Thoreau, it is necessary to think about the route over which 
he and his companions traveled to reach the first campsite. By 
following that route, one would logically end the journey at the site 
of “Camp 1.” As it turns out, the route was identical in both years, 
1858 and 1860. 

Leaving Troy from the Depot, Thoreau and his companion took 
to the road by foot and headed toward the base of the mountain, just 
three miles away. In 1858 he wrote, “[wle left the road at a 
schoolhouse, and, crossing a meadow, began to ascend gently through 
vety rocky pastures.”* Thereafter, he made mention of passing 
“Fassett’s shanty,” taking lunch just above at a “rocky brookside in 
the woods,” and then “[h]aving risen above the dwarfish woods (in 
which mountain-ash was very common), which reached higher up 
along this ravine than elsewhere, and nearly all the visitors having 
descended, we proceeded to find a place for and to prepare our camp 
at mid-afternoon.”” That particular ravine runs toward the summit on 
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the southwest, between what is now known as Monte Rosa and Bald 
Rock. 

Thoreau’s Journal for 1860 reflects much the same, but he 
provided even more detail—a sketch map of the route from Troy to 
the upper bounds of the mountain including the pond that he passed, 
the schoolhouse, and the path across the field to the base of the 
mountain. There, he wrote of climbing a steep ascent in the rain, and 
finally “emerging into a lighter cloud about 3 P.M. ... to construct our 
camp ... where I camped some two years ago.””"” 

With these two descriptions, I realized that it was only after 
making a steep ascent that Thoreau found a suitable site. Channing, 
in his “Monadnoc Journal,” recalled that same experience. Written in 
Concord, in 1876, sixteen years after his excursion with Thoreau, 
Channing teminisced about that trip and wrote what he 
remembered." His description of the route and the conditions that 
day match Thoreau’s words in his Journal. 


1858 [sic] (1st time) Aug. walked fr Troy. start at 
10? up hill in front Tn [tavern], heavy shower just 
out of Troy; reach 1° camp at 4 PM? build a hut in 
ch [chunk] yard, thick clouds, fog & rain water 
Plenty in road; voices of people on road. This 1" camp 
at head of stairs ....” (Channing, Monadnoc Journal, 
18.) 


“Head of stairs?” Indeed, Channing’s recollection, even after so 
many years, is much as Thoreau had written. The camp was 
constructed just after making that steep ascent.'* 

In Chapter Three, I wrote about my walking trip from the Troy 
Depot to that first campsite. Today, the best way to reach the area of 
the first camp is by starting at the site of the Half Way House and 
then taking the White Arrow Trail to the Halfway Spring site. Next, 
follow the old Paradise Valley Trail ... up a steep climb to a mesa. It 
is in that area, at the stop of the climb that Thoreau built his first 
camp. 
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And there’s more. Now that we have tracked Thoreau and his 
companions to this site, there is further evidence that this site is “he 
location of Camp 1. 

Thoreau wrote of a number of telling characteristics of the site. 
“We wished it to be near water, out of the way of the wind, which 
was northwest, and of the path and also near to spruce trees for a 
bed.” He continued, “[w]e chose a sunken yard in a rocky plateau on 
the southeast side of the mountain, perhaps a half mile from the 
summit, by the path, a rod and a half wide by many more in length, 
with a mossy and bushy floor about five or six feet beneath the 
general level, where a dozen black spruce trees grew, though the 
surrounding rock was generally bare. There was a pretty good spring 
within a dozen rods, and the western wall shelved over a foot or 
two.” 


Figure 37. Chunk Yard - Paradise Valley Trail. Sumner 2021. Photo by author. 
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This site meets all of the criteria which Thoreau sought in his list 
of requirements for a camp site. Water was plentiful, being available 
at the spring he had passed just before making the steep climb up the 
stairs—the Halfway Spring. Water was also available in the ravine he 
noted on the map he made in the Journal (see Chapter Nine)."* The 
site was fresh with spruce trees, and, being below the rocky summit 
cap, it was out of the wind. On the northern edge of this mossy and 
bushy yard are the huge rocks that had been plucked from the 
mountain as the ice flowed over the top thousands of years prior. In 
his letter to HG.O. Blake after returning from the 1860 trip, he called 
it “a memorable stone ‘chunk yard.’”'”? One must view this field of 
rock to appreciate its nature. 

There is one other very important piece of documentation that 
must be reviewed: Thoreau’s sketch of the mountain that he made 
after his August 1860 visit. From the summit, he could not see this 
camp, and thus, an exact bearing, as he had done for Camp 2, was not 
possible. On the map he provided a pictorial description of where the 
camp was located. A key word is the light-grey script that says 
“ravine.” Camp 1 is clearly west of this ravine, which is most 
precipitous. Furthermore, he knew that the Camp 1 was set on the 
narrow shelf that runs west of the ravine across the base of the cap, 
just above the tree line." North of the camp was the impassable 
chunk yard, and to the south, an immediate drop from the shelf to 
the forest below. 

And as he indicated on the map, the path to reach the summit ran 
east, to the ravine, through a swampy area, and then up the rocks. In 
fact, at this location, that path is the on/y way to the summit. “Our 
path [to the summit] lay through a couple of small swamps, and then 
up the rocks.”"” This is the precise path one takes today by following 
the Paradise Valley Trail from the Halfway Spring to its intersection 
with the White Dot Trail and then up the bare rocks to the summit. 
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Figure 38. Detail of Thoreau's Monadnock Map Showing the Peak, Camp 1, Camp 2, 
and the Ravine. Photographic credit: The Morgan Library ¢ Museum, New York 


Camp 2 


As the 1860 trip began, the weather was not kind to Thoreau and 
Channing. Wet and tired, the best they could do on reaching the 
upper portion of the mountain was to make camp at the same location 
as was used on the 1858 trip when Blake accompanied Thoreau. After 
two years, the first structure, a very feeble one at that, was no longer 
standing. Forced to construct a new shelter, the result was an 
improvement over the original, but the surroundings were not ideal; 
it was not what Thoreau was looking for. They only stayed two days, 
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before Thoreau found a perfect site. Moving about a quarter of a mile 
to the east, the view to the south and the southeast was mote 
preferable for the early morning sunrise. 


It was [a] place which I had noticed the day before, where, 
sheltered by a perpendicular ledge some seven feet high and close 


to the brow of the mountain, grew five spruce trees. (H. D. 
Thoreau, The Journal of Henry D. Thoreau, X1V:16) 


On the horizon to the south, Wachusett Mountain stood 
immediately before them; the pyramid of Monadnock’s summit 
rested to the northwest at their backs, and it was only a short walk 
easterly where the sun could be seen as it rose over the horizon each 
morning. Thoreau referred to this as “Camp 2” on his hand-drawn 
map in the Journal. His bearing to the camp from the summit is S40E, 
and he wrote that it was one hundred thirty rods from the summit. 
But on the mountain, it was not easy to find its location. 

Herbert Gleason and Alan Chamberlain began their search one 
day in September 1918, after carefully reviewing Thoreau’s map, his 
description of the camp, and directions to reach it. Chamberlain was 
forced off the hunt at midday, but Gleason’s doggedness paid well by 
day’s end—the camp was found.’* Then, always the photographer, he 
captured the scene on a plate glass slide. 

My first attempt at locating the camp was defined as a complete 
failure after several hours wandering and searching. Like Gleason, I 
found some seven-foot ledges, but nothing fit Thoreau’s description 
with that special view of Wachusett. But all was not lost; I later 
realized that I had spent at least three hours tramping about on one 
of Thoreau’s favorite parts of the mountain—the plateau. For that, I 
was grateful, but I still had not found the camp. It would take another 
visit. 
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Figure 39. Herbert Gleason's Camp 2. Circa 1918. Courtesy Concord Free Public 
Library. 


Engaging Park Ranger Lee Willette, I received the needed 
guidance. At her post, the Old Toll Road trailhead, directions to the 
site were written on a napkin. With this valuable information in hand, 
I was soon standing on top of Thoreau’s “perpendicular ledge some 
seven feet tall.” Between The White Dot Trail and the White Cross 
Trail there runs an abandoned section of the Smith Connecting Trail, 
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matked by the faintest of yellow dots. Camp 2 sits just above the 
White Cross, along that abandoned section of trail. 

I learned more from Channing’s journal: “[i]t is an obscure piece 
about our old camp, with a large square upright rock on end, not of 
man’s setting.”"” As he described the setting, Channing was headed to 
the East Spur, following a porcupine who had passed “‘in front of our 
old camp.” In my exploration of the area, such a rock sits about 40 
yards to the east of Camp 2. It was not placed by man, but it is one 
of just many glacial erratics found in many places on the mountain, 
some large, and some not so large. 

Nowhere in my study of Thoreau’s camps on Mount 
Monadnock did I encounter any suggestion that this camp was 
located at any other site than this, the one found by Gleason. 


Figure 40. View from Camp 2 - Summer 2016. Photo by author. 
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Construction of the Camps 


In Walden, Thoreau wrote about house building: “I never in all 
my walks came across a man engaged in so simple and natural an 
occupation as building his house.”” And he had no aversion to taking 
that task on himself when shelter was in need. Channing recognized 
Thoreau’s penchant for building cover while in the woods, perhaps 
having witnessed the process several times. 


With his trusty knife (of which he abvays carried hyo,— 
one specially, with a short, strong, stubbed blade), before the 
shower could overhaul us, and in a very few minutes, he 
would make a very good shelter. Taking the lower limbs of 
an oak for his rafters, and instantly casting on a supply of 
long birches, with their butt-ends over the oak-boughs for 
cross —pieces,—over these must be thatched all the bushes 
and branches contiguous, thus keeping us absolutely dry in 
a deluge. (Channing, Thoreau: The Poet-Naturalist, 12) 


In building the well-known cabin at Walden Pond, he provided 
detailed construction specifications. With a borrowed axe from friend 
Alcott, the tall pines growing about Walden Pond, sweat, and a fair 
amount of time, he cut timber for the rafters, studs, and joists.” 

Should there be no available inn, tavern, farmer’s barn, home of 
a friend, or public quarters available, he set about to provide for 
himself. Writing of his several excursions, he seldom failed to explain 
the particular roof over his head, for it was most important to the 
prospective inhabitant, creating security, warmth, and ownership. 

In “A Walk to Wachusett” and in A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimack, the particular roof was often a tent of cotton, which he 
had to carry along with him as luggage. In fact, that same piece of 
fabric served as a sail for the boat he built, the Musketaquid. Following 
that river trip in August of 1839, the tent was stored in the attic until 
1842 when he hauled it down and used it on the walk to Wachusett. 
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Headed for Maine in 1846, an excursion to Katahdin caused him 
to be most creative. There, in a torrential downpour, an overturned 
bateau made a satisfactory abode. “The horses stood sleek and 
shining with the rain, all drooping and crestfallen, while deluge after 
deluge washed over us; but the bottom of a boat may be relied on for 
a tight roof.”” 

On the summit of Saddleback (Mount Greylock), pieces of wood 
were used: “But as it grew colder towards midnight, I at length 
encased myself completely in boards, managing even to put a board 
on top of me, with a large stone on it, to keep it down, and so slept 
comfortably.”’” 

While on Monadnock, a place upon which to rest one’s head 
at the end of the day was equally important, and thus he wrote a few 
wotds about that activity. Construction of each shelter came about by 
creative use of the spruce tree as he found them at each particular site. 


Camp 1 Construction: The Shelter for the 1858 Visit. 


Looking about the site, Thoreau found an abundance of a 
ptimary raw material to be used in the construction of a shelter— 
spruce trees. Starting with a two-foot shelving wall, he laid two trunks 
against the rock, parallel and with about six feet of space between 
them. Then laying more boughs lengthwise to fill the gaps and more 
boughs in a shingling effect, he created a type of lean-to. It was but 
about eighteen inches off the ground away from the shelving rock. 


We slanted to scraggy spruce trees, long since bleached, 
from the western wall, and, cutting many spruce boughs 
with our knives, made a thick bed and walls on the two 
sides to keep out the wind. Then, putting several poles 
transversely across our two rafters, we covered [them] with 
a thick, roof of spruce twigs, like shingles. The spruce, 
though harsh for a bed, was close at hand, we cutting away 
one tree to make room. We crawled under the low eaves of 
thus roof, about eighteen inches high, and our extremities 
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projected about a foot. (H. D. Thoreau, The Journal of Henry 
D. Thoreau, X:455) 


B58 Camp 
Tho vea = Bloke 


Figure 41. Construction of Camp 1 — 1858 Trip. Drawing by author. 
Camp 1 Construction: The Initial Shelter for the 1860 visit. 


On August 4, 1860, Thoreau and Channing arrived at the site 
where he had camped two years earlier. It was in the midst of a 
soaking rain, and they were wet to the bone. The first order of 
business was the construction of a new shelter. 


Choosing a place where the spruce was thick in this sunken 
rock yard, I cut out with a little hatchet a space for a camp 
in their midst, leaving two stout ones six feet apart to rest 
my ridge-pole on, and such limbs of these as would best form 
the gable ends. I then cut four spruces as rafters for the gable 
ends, leaving the stub ends of the branches to rest the cross- 
beams or girders on, of which there were two or three to each 
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slope; and I made the roof very steep. Then cut an 
abundance of large flat spruce limbs, four or five feet long, 
and laid them on, shingle-fashion, beginning at the ground 
and covering the stub ends. This made a foundation for two 
or three similar layers of smaller twigs. Then made a bed of 


the same, closed up the ends somewhat, and all was done. 
(H. D. Thoreau, The Journal of Henry D. Thoreau, X1V:10) 


Using an average sized spruce in the yard, he cut a ridge pole and 
secured it between two larger spruce that stood about six feet apart. 
Four large limbs were used for the gable ends. Upon those limbs, 
bows of spruce were placed to completely cover the abode. The fire 
pit, where they dried themselves, was in the exact position as the camp 
two years prior. 


Figure 42. Construction of Camp 1 — 1860 trip. Drawing by author. 
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Camp 2 Construction: The Second Shelter for the 1860 Visit. 


After spending two nights beneath the summit at Camp 1, 
Thoreau decided to move. This location was about a quarter mile to 
the east, and it faced directly south where they looked out upon the 
gulf—Wachusett on the horizon. With only a short walk to the east, 
the sunrise could easily be viewed. 


It was [a] place which I had noticed the clay before, where, 
sheltered by a perpendicular ledge some seven feet high and 
close to the brow of the mountain, grew five spruce trees. Two 
of these stood four feet from the rock and six or more apart; 
so, clearing away the superfluous branches, I rested stout 
rafters from the rock-edge to limbs of the tvo spruces and a 
beam across, and, with two or three crossbeams or girders, 
soon had roof which I could climb and shingk.” (A. D. 
Thoreau, The Journal of Henry D. Thoreau, X1V:16) 


While writing about the characteristics of the “black spruce,” he 
added, “[t|he two spruce which formed the sides of my second camp 
had their lower branches behind the rock so thick and close, and, on 
the outsides of the quadrant, so directly above one another 
perpendicularly, that they made two upright side walls, as it were, very 
convenient to interlace and make weather-tight.”” 

With the perpendicular seven foot south-facing shelving wall, 
and two spruce trees about six feet from the wall, Thoreau used the 
limbs of the spruce trees as braces for boughs laid horizontally from 
the top of the wall out to the spruce trees. It made for a very secure 
and strong fortress that lasted several years. 

An undated entry in the Journal for 1861, probably in the fall, 
indicated that the second camp was still standing. A Concord 
youngster, Macey, told Thoreau that he had found one of the camps 
and that as many as eighteen had te-shingled and camped in it.” Much 
later, in 1869, Frank Sanborn and Channing visited and found the 
camp still standing.” 
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Figure 43. Construction of Camp 2, 1860 trip. Drawing by author. 


Chapter Seven—Thoreau’s Knapsack 


Once he made for himself a knapsack, with partitions for his 
books and papers,—india-rubber cloth, strong and large and 
spaced (the common knapsacks being unspaced). The 
partitions were made of stout book-paper. 

CHANNING, THOREAU: THE POET NATURALIST 


Thoreau was always consistent in preparation for his travels. 
Channing knew him well enough to know that “before he set out on 
a foot journey, he collected every information as to the routes and the 
place to which he was going, through the maps and guide-books.”’ 
Included in his destination planning was a list of what to pack: 
clothing, bedding, food and drink, personal items, and especially 
items necessary for botanizing, and observation. 

For his trip on the Concord and Merrimack Rivets with brother 
John in 1839, he revealed a few fundamentals of good nutrition. 


The cheapest way to travel, and the way to travel the farthest in the 
shortest distance, is to go afoot, carrying a dipper, a spoon, and a fish 
line, some Indian meal, some salt, and some sugar. When you come 
to a brook or a pond, you can catch fish and cook them; or you can 
boil a hasty-pudding; or you can buy a loaf of bread at a farmer's 
house for fourpence, moisten it in the next brook that crosses the road, 
and dip it into your sugar,—this alone will last you a whole day;— 
or, if you are accustomed to heartier living, you can buy a quart of 
milk. for two cents, crumb your bread or cold pudding into it, and eat 
it with your own spoon out of your own dish. (A.D. Thoreau, A Week, 
305) 


Experience taught him which items were of a critical nature and 
he recorded them for subsequent trips. Modifications were made as 
he learned from one venture and prepared for the next. 
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For his Maine travel to Katahdin in 1846, he had an extensive list 
for deep-woods travel. Research had provided him with good 
information—clothing, shelter, research, tools, hygiene, provisions, 
cooking equipment, and finances, including the cost for hire of a 
Native American guide and canoe.” 

Even in his reading, he was always reminded of the risks of 
traveling in the wild without proper equipment. In February of 1857, 
reading Dr. Benjamin L. Ball’s first person account of a perilous 
journey to Mount Washington in October 1855, Thoreau wrote, “TI 
should say: [nJever undertake to ascend a mountain or thread a 
wilderness where there is any danger of being lost, without taking 
thick clothing, partly India-rubber, if not a tent or material for one; 
the best map to be had and a compass; salt pork and hard-bread and 
salt; fish-hooks and lines; a good jack-knife, at least, if not a hatchet, 
and perhaps a gun; matches in a vial stopped water-tight; some strings 
and paper. Do not take a dozen steps which you could not with 
tolerable accuracy protract on a chart. I never do otherwise.”” 

The journal entry at the end of the three week trip to New 
Hampshire’s White Mountains in July 1858 included an extensive list 
“for such an excursion as the above.’ Two years later, at the request 
of a group of ministers from Worcester, he sent them a list of items, 
including foodstuffs, which he recommended for a trip of six days to 
the White Mountains of New Hampshire.’ Ever helpful, Thoreau 
never stopped learning, and it seems that he was always planning to 
make another trip to Monadnock. 

His finale, the long-extended Minnesota trip taken in the spring 
and early summer of 1861, utilized a list that included clothing, 
personal and comfort items, and, just as important, items to assist his 
research and observation—plant book, botany, writing material, 
compass, microscope, spy glass, insect boxes, map, tape, jackknife, 
and his watch—the one item not found on any other list.° 

Overnight travels to Monadnock also required similar detailed 
planning. While there is no journalized list for the shorter 1858 trip 
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of two nights, the Journal reveals that in his knapsack, he carried a 
jack-knife, rice, tea, matches, and a pot in which to boil the rice. 

For the 1860 trip of five nights to Monadnock, the list was 
extensive, The weight of the food items alone is almost seven 
pounds,—including provisions and the required observation tools.’ 
Since this Monadnock list is for one person for a six day period, 
Channing would presumably have carried a pack of the same 
approximate size and weight. Water was not listed as they depended 
on mountain springs as a reliable source; they supplemented their diet 
with blueberries and mountain cranberries.* 

Thoreau included a map in the list, but he did not specify which 
map, nor did he indicate if it was a map of New Hampshire and the 
Monadnock region, or if it included Massachusetts, which would 
show how he might transit the land to arrive at the mountain. It could 
have been a Henry S. Tanner map of New Hampshire and Vermont 
(1833), which was in his personal library.’ Also in his library was a 
copy of James G. Carter’s map of New Hampshire, which was 
included in Carter’s book A Geography of New Hampshire. But his 
favorite seemed to be a pocket map published by Nathaniel Dearborn 
in 1848. Any of these three could have been his map of choice. 
Perhaps he carried more than one. On August 1, 1851, he wrote in 
his Journal, that, at the time, Dearborn’s was the best available." 

Along with what he did carry, Thoreau listed changes that he 
would make for future excursions, e.g., no need for a flannel shirt, 
sew the blanket to be a bag, bring a pillow sack, and several changes 
to the list of provisions including omission of the hard-boiled eggs. 

One item in the list of provisions for the 1860 trip that has drawn 
conversation over the years is the amount of sugar listed—two and a 
half pounds! It seems to be an excessive amount. Channing 
confirmed that Thoreau’s beverage of choice was strong, sweet tea— 
"the felicity of a walking ‘travail,—tea plenty, strong, with enough 
sugar, made in a tin pint cup, thus it may be said the walker will be 
refreshed and grow intimate with tea leaves." 
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At the Thoreau Farm, at 341 Virginia Road, on January 30, 2016, 
Corinne Smith addressed a group of about two dozen interested 
parties gathered to celebrate the release of her new book, Henry David 
Thoreau for Kids. There, she asked the group a question which was 
asked of her by her editor as they prepared for publication: “What 
was the purpose of 2’/2 pounds of sugar suggested by Thoreau as 
needed for a seven-day camping trip to Mt. Monadnock?” The best 
that the group could come up with was that “Henry had a sweet 
tooth!” 

With more time and diligent research, we would have found 
other examples beyond Channing’s in support of his penchant for 
sugar. Had we checked A Week and turned to the “Tuesday” chapter, 
we would have found an interesting passage. As he began to ascend 
Saddleback in North Adams, Thoreau wrote, “[p]utting a little rice 
and sugar and a tin cup into my knapsack at this village, I began in 
the afternoon to ascend the mountain, . . .”’* Yes, probably a sweet 
tooth, and he probably dipped more than just bread into that bag of 
sugar!—perhaps the cold pudding as well, and berries, etc. He 
certainly made an effort to never run out! 

Knowing what was in the pack is certainly interesting, but of equal 
importance is what he did not pack for his extended trips. 

While he quotes in the Journal from the works of others such as 
Wilson’s American Ornithology, the gazetteers of Hayward and Morse, 
and the geological studies of Jackson and Hitchcock, it is very 
doubtful that he carried any of these to the mountain. Lists of items 
to carry on his trips made no mention on such reference materials, 
even the Gazetteer, which he frequently carried.’ The additional 
weight would have been too much. As reported by Sattelmeyer in his 
compendium of Thoreau’s reading, he had access to them in 
Concord. Clearly, he used them as references when he wrote his 
summary entry on August 9, 1860. 

Another item not mentioned, yet one that he surely carried on the 
mountain, was his watch. On all the trips and for all the lists—Mt. 
Washington, Katahdin, Monadnock, Monadnock, and Minnesota—a 
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watch was listed only once, for Minnesota.'* However, because he 
frequently indicated the time of day in his journal entries, we know 
that he carried it most of the time. For instance, leaving the summit 
of Monadnock on September 7, 1852, he wrote, “[d]escending toward 
Troy, a little after 1 P.M., plucked the T7i/ium erythrocarpum with the 
large red berry, .. .”'” On June 3, 1858, he wrote, “[a] little after 1 A.M. 
I woke and found that the moon had risen, . . .”!° He followed that 
two hours later: “[a]t length, by 3 o’clock, the signs of dawn appear, . 
..”" (It must have been a restless night on the mountain.) While high 
on the mountain at the first camp on August 5, 1860, he wrote, “[a]t 
7:30 A.M. for the most part in cloud here, but the country below in 
sunshine.”’'® 

The examples above all indicate a full hour or half hour reading 
of his watch—estimated time perhaps? However, while writing his 
summary account of the 1860 trip in his journal, he wrote, “[t]hey 
[nighthawks] were heard and seen regularly at sunset,—one night it 
was at 7.10, or exactly at sunset,—coming upward from the lower and 
more shaded portion of the rocky surface below our camp ”"” Before 
the sun rose on the following morning [August 5], he wrote, “[t|hey 
[the nighthawks] began to boom again at 4 A.M. (other birds about 
4.30) and ceased about 4.20.” Clearly, with watch in hand, he was 
very much aware of the time—citing events close to the reading given 
by the minute hand. 

But, by far, his most interesting remarks about time concern an 
eatly morning visual. On August 5, 1860 he wrote, “I set my watch 
each morning by sunrise, . . .”*' Two days later, he wrote that he “rose 
always by four or half past four to observe the signs of it [sunrise] and 
to correct my watch.” 

It is easy to casually read over these words and not wonder, “how 
did he do that?” But an equally interesting question is: “why did he 
do that?” What was he really doing with his watch? 

To answer that question, we must return to Concord where the 
trip began. To begin, using the Depot clock as a basis, he probably 
set his watch on August 2 at 8:30 a.m. before he left on this journey. 
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Utilizing the train for travel to and from Monadnock, it was important 
to be synchronized to the time of the trains, in this case, Fitchburg 
Railroad time.” 

If, as he stated, he “set” his watch by the sunrise, appears that he 
was using the sun to determine the proper hours of the day. The 
problem with that is that “time” in the middle of the 19" century was 
based according to the exact moment that the sun reached its zenith 
at the observer’s meridian. And that exact moment would be “noon.” 
As a precise technical exercise, it could only be performed at facilities 
that had the expertise and the proper equipment. The Cambridge 
Observatory at Harvard College was the nearest such facility. 
Timekeeping during this time period was inconsistent and messy. 

However, recall that he also defined his activity as “correcting” 
his watch. It is well known that watches of that era were driven by a 
mainspring. And being driven by a mainspring, those watches would 
lose a matter of minutes over a set period of time. There is even a 
name for such an occurrence; it is called drt. Correcting a watch for 
its drift is necessary in order to maintain its accuracy. 

In Concord, Thoreau was able to check the drift of his watch daily 
against a standard, either the town clock (First Parish) or the Depot 
clock at the train station. As long as he used the same standard and 
checked it the same time each day, he would know the inherent error 
or daily drift of his watch. But on the mountain, the timekeeping 
standard that he used in Concord was no longer available. 

Might there be another time standard he could use on the 
mountain? Indeed, there was, and it was a very simple one at that. As 
long as Mother Nature cooperated each day by providing a clear sky 
to the east as the sun rose, he could synchronize his watch at that 
precise moment. 

As the sun peeked over the horizon, he adjusted his watch by the 
amount of the daily drift of his watch. And should the sun be 
obscured by clouds, he would just double it on the following day. 
With that, his watch would remain synchronized to “Railroad Time.” 
And that is probably why he wrote, “[t]he sun rose about five.” 


Chapter Eight—Thoreau’s Pocket Compass 


Flowers, birds, lichens, and the rocks were carefully 
examined, all parts of the mountain visited, and as accurate a 
map as could be made by pocket-compass carefully sketched 
and drawn out, in the five days spent there... 

CHANNING: THE POET-NATURALIST 


In his Journal and in other published works, Thoreau frequently 
mentioned that he used a pocket compass as he ventured into the 
woods ot crossed from one hillside to another. The first mention of 
the compass that I encountered, appears in the “Tuesday” chapter of 
AA Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers. The incident was his ascent 
of Saddleback Mountain during his 1844 trip to the Berkshires and 
Catskills.’ 


I soon reached the head of the valley, but as I could not see 
the summit from this point, I ascended a low mountain on 
the opposite side, and took its bearing with my compass. I at 
once entered the woods, and began to climb the steep side of 
the mountain in a diagonal direction, taking the bearing of 
a tree every dozen rods. The ascent was by no means difficult 
or unpleasant, and occupied much less time than it would 
have taken to follow the path. (H. D. Thoreau, A Week, 183) 


Descending Saddleback and headed towards Pittsfield, the 
compass came out again. 


In the preceding evening I had seen the summits new and yet 
higher mountains, the Catskills, by which I might hope to 
climb to heaven again, and had set my compass for a fair 
lake in the southwest, which lay in my way, for which I now 
steered, descending the mountain by my own route, on the 
side opposite to that by which I had ascended, and soon found 
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myself in the region of cloud and drizzling rain, and the 
inhabitants affirmed that it had been a cloudy and drizzling 
day wholly. (H. D. Thoreau, A Week, 190) 


While the last entry in the Jowrna/ that mentions a compass is from 
the 1860 trip to Monadnock, the last known use of a compass by 
Thoreau was on his Minnesota trip, which ended in July 1861.” While 
it is not known whether it was always the same compass, we do know 
that he carried one, and he used it often. 


SSSS$ 


I began searching for Henry’s pocket compass as soon as I came 
upon his map of Monadnock in the Journal. For that sketch, he took 
six bearings, five to the spurs of the mountain and one to Camp 2. 
Without a compass, an accurate rendering would have been 
impossible. But now, years later, I wondered where I might find the 
instrument with which he took those bearings? 

Asking several Thoreauvians if they knew the whereabouts of the 
compass, I received a series of negative responses. No one seemed to 
know of its whereabouts. One suggestion was that sister Sophia 
probably sold it or gave it away following Henry’s death. Another 
inkling was that it was simply lost in the shuffle over the years. In any 
case, the only compass that seems to exist is his surveying compass, 
housed at the Concord Free Public Library. That one, however, is 
simply too big—it rests on a tripod—not even close to being pocket- 
sized! 

I filed the unanswered question away in the back of my mind, 
until one day, while searching the internet for unrelated information 
about Ellery Channing, I came upon Frederick T. McGill, Jr.’s book, 
Channing of Concord. Reading McGill’s book, I learned that the compass 
found its way into Ellery Channing’s hands. 

Perhaps it was during his final days that Thoreau gave the 
compass to his dear friend Channing who visited him almost daily 
during that difficult time. Or Channing may have received it from 
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Thoreau’s sister Sophia following her brother’s death on May 6, 1862. 
Samuel Arthur Jones, in his book Some Unpublished Letters of Henry D, 
and Sophia E. Thoreau, wrote that following his death on May 6, 1862, 
Henry’s mother and Sophia were quite liberal in giving away his 
possessions as keepsakes.’ Sophia was, in effect, the executor of his 
estate. Perhaps we will never know exactly how Channing gained 
possession of the compass; what matters is that he had it in the 
summer of 1876. 

I still did not know where the compass might be found, but 
McGill also revealed that Channing eventually passed it on to a young 
Jewish poetess from New York—Emma Lazarus. And how might 
that have happened? 

Early in 1868, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Gray Ward in 
New York City, Emma Lazarus was introduced to Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. Seized by his reputation, Ms. Lazarus sought Emerson’s 
endorsement of her poetry. He did not agree to its merit in total, but 
over the years, he advised and tutored her as a poetess. Towards the 
end of his working life, he invited her to visit the Emerson home in 
Concord. Accepting the invitation, the visit began on August 25, 1876 
and lasted approximately one week.’ It was her first visit to Concord. 

A few days after her arrival, she was introduced to Channing, who 
was, as some report, a bit smitten with the young poetess. He was the 
perfect guide for showing her about Concord. Like Channing, she 
had read and enjoyed Thoreau—their mutual respect for him 
provided a common point of interest. In her own words, “I do not 
know whether I was most touched by the thought of the unique, lofty 
character that had inspired this depth and fervor of friendship, or by 
the pathetic constancy and pure affection of the poor, desolate old 
man before me, who tried to conceal his tenderness and sense of 
irremediable loss by a show of gruffness and philosophy.”’ As her 
visit came to an end, Channing gifted Emma two items—his 
biography of Thoreau, The Poet-Naturalist, and Thoreau’s pocket 
compass. 
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Edited by her sisters, Mary and Annie, a two-volume work of Ms. 
Lazarus’s poems begins with a biographical sketch. Quoting from 
Emma’s journal, they cited her thoughts on meeting Channing, “[t]he 
bond of our meeting was my admiration for Thoreau, whose memory 
he [Channing] actually worships, having been his constant companion 
in his best days, and his daily attendant in the last years of illness and 
heroic suffering.” The sisters continued, “[o]n parting from his young 
friend, Mr. Channing gave her a package, which proved to be a copy 
of his own book on Thoreau and the pocket compass which Thoreau 
carried to the Maine woods and on all his excursions.” 

But where to find information on Ms. Lazarus? Because she was 
a native-born American, of Jewish parents, and dedicated to the plight 
of Jewish immigrants from Eastern Europe, a search was conducted 
by contacting a number of museums, institutions, and historical 
societies that might house her artifacts, or have knowledge of their 
whereabouts. One of those institutions was the American Jewish 
Heritage Society. There, Ms Boni Koelliker, Photo and Reference 
Archivist, contacted the curator at the Museum of Jewish Heritage, 
which had, during the timeframe October 2011-March 2013, 
sponsored an exhibition titled “Emma Lazarus—Poet of Exiles.” 
The curator, Melissa Martens Yaverbaum, (now the museum’s 
Director of Collections and Exhibitions), responded to Ms. 
Koelliker’s query, stating that a facsimile of the note about the 
compass was used in the exhibition, and that the note had been 
loaned by the Lilly Library of Indiana University.’ 

At the Lilly Library, Reading Room Coordinator, Sarah McElroy 
Mitchell found two notes, but unfortunately, there was no compass 
attached to either. The first note was a small scrap of brown paper, 
which described the article to which it was formerly attached. The 
paper is worn and tattered, a corner section missing. However, the 
description is very legible: “[c]arried by Mr. Thoreau in his journeys 
to the Maine Woods, White Mts and elsewhere.” It was signed with 
initials only: “E. L.”—Emma Lazarus. The note is also dated: August 
28, 1876, and that was the fourth day of her visit with the Emerson 
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family. It is quite likely that Emma wrote this note in Concord on the 
day that Channing made the presentation. Furthermore, at some 
point in time, this piece of paper must have been attached to 
Thoreau’s pocket compass—the very gift that Channing had passed 
to her. 


Figure 44. Emma Lazarus's Original Note Attached to the Compass. 
Courtesy, Lilly Library, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


The second note is on faded white paper—a copy of the first 
note, followed by a series of names. The intent of the author of this 
note was to provide the provenance of the compass—from Thoreau 
to Channing to Ms. Lazarus and thence to an individual with the 
initials R.W.G.* After careful study of penmanship samples, Ms. 
Mitchell confirmed that the initials “R.W.G.” belong to Mr. Richard 
Watson Gilder, an individual for whom an extensive collection of 
papers is archived at the Lilly Library. It made sense. Emma Lazarus 
was very dear friends with Richard Gilder and his wife, Helena de Kay 
Gilder, members of the New York aristocratic set of their time.’ 
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Figure 45. Copy of the Emma Lazarus Note with Provenance of the Compass. Courtesy, 
Lilly Library, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


Copy 

Carried by Mr. Thoreau 

on his journeys to 

the Maine Woods— 

White Mts. and elsewhere. 
Bad, 

August 28, 1876 


Thoreau, W. H. H. Channing, (2) 
Emma Lazarus, R.W.G. 


Figure 46. Transcription of the Note of Provenance 
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So, Richard Watson Gilder was most likely the last known owner 
of Thoreau’s pocket compass at the time this note of provenance was 
written. 

Among his many other talents, Richard Watson Gilder was a 
poet. In The Poems of Richard Watson Gilder, a poem titled “A Letter 
From the Farm” tells a very interesting story. Following introductory 
lines, the poem tells of John Muir’s 1898 visit to the Gilder residence, 
Four Brooks Farm, located in’ Tyringham, Massachusetts, and the trek 
that he and Gilder took to Cobble, the name given to a hillside 
ovetlooking the village.'’ On that short trek, Muir told Gilder the 
story of how the Laurentide Glacier swept over the eastern United 
States thousands of years in the past. Knowing that striz were created 
by glaciers as they moved over the bedrock, Muir, noticing a vein of 
quartz, used Gilder’s compass to show Gilder the direction of the 
glacial movement—northwest to southeast—as it moved over 


Cobble. 


"This giant of eld! 

See his path," said John Muir, 
"Here it held Northwest to southeast; 
Slow and sure, 

Like a king at a feast 

Eating down through the lst; 

Inch by inch, crunch by crunch; 
Yonder hollow his lunch, 

Of this valley — one gobble, 

Then he supped light on Cobble! 
This big boulder, he bore it; 
Through eons uncounted 

That range there he mounted, He tore it. 
Rock-grinding; strata rending; 
Always pausing; never ending; 

O what a grand rumpus! 

Now, down on your knees," 
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Said Muir, "an you please, 
And out with your compass!" 
(By the way — 't was Thoreau's 
Als Muir well knows) 

And then, in a trice, 

Where the quartz glistens white, 
Smooth as ite, 

In the clear, slanting light 

The fine striae show, — 

Like arrows they go 

Northwest to southeast, 


Just as John Muir pleased! 
(R. W. Gilder, The Poems of Richard Watson Gilder, 288-291) 


In The Life and Letters of John Muir by William Frederick Badé, Badé 
wrote, “[o]n the first of November [1898] he [Muir] is at "Four Brook 
[sic] Farm," R. W. Gilder's country-place at Tyringham in the 
Berkshire Hills, whence he writes to his daughter Wanda, ‘[t]ell 
mamma that I have enjoyed Mr. and Mts. Gilder ever so much.’”” 
And Gilder surely enjoyed the presence and fellowship of Muir as 
well. 


Figure 47. Four Brooks Farm. December 2022. Photo by author. 


In 2020, fourth generation relatives of Richard Watson Gilder, 
made a search for the compass at Four Brooks Farm. But too many 
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years and too many generations have since passed through the 
farmhouse doors; the compass was not found. 

And so, like the search for a long-lost friend that ends at a village 
gravesite, this one ended in December 2022 on my knees at Cobble 
at Tyringham, Massachusetts with Gilder and Muir in mind. It would 
have been nice to have found the compass, but at least Gildetr’s poem 
reveals that he was the last known person to possess it.’ 


Figure 48. Cobble from Four Brooks Farm. December 2022. Photo by author. 
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Figure 49. Cobble from Jerusalem Road. December 2022. Photo by author. 


Chapter Nine—Thoreau’s Journal Sketches 


For a few years past I have been accustomed to make a rude 
sketch in my journal of plants, ice, and various natural 
phenomena, and through the fullest accompanying description 
may fail to recall my experience, these rude outline drawings 
do not fail to carry me back to that time and scene. 

THOREAU, JOURNAL 


Among the many jobs that Thoreau had in his lifetime, one of 
the most often mentioned is that of pencil maker. As a pencil maker, 
contributing greatly to the success of his father’s firm, J]. Thorean ¢> 
Son, he certainly had knowledge of how the pencils were being used 
in the field of art. Among other things, his sister Sophia was known 
for dabbling in the art of drawing, perhaps best known for a depiction 
of his Walden Pond cabin, used as the title-page or frontispiece on 
many editions of the book Walden: or, Life in the Woods. 

From his college days through to his adult life, Thoreau received 
extensive exposure to artists and their craft. Among books which he 
was familiar with are those of 18° century English art critic, William 
Gilpin and Victorian art critic John Ruskin.’ So impressed was he with 
what he read of Ruskin’s work that he recommended several volumes 
to friend H.G.O. Blake.* While not truly interested in the rudiments 
of painting, these volumes gave Thoreau a sense of the eye of an 
artist—how to truly see and not simply to /ok. With that as 
background, it should come as no surprise that he added sketches to 
his written words in the Journal, However, it is from his written word 
that we truly define him as artist. 

On his surveys, he frequently inserted many sketch-like additions 
to the pages. Serving two purposes, the surveys provided the 
objective information, which the client wished for in taking Thoreau 
under contract, but additionally, they delivered a visual dialogue about 
the environment in which he worked. Moving from the vocational 
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work of surveying to his more heartfelt bent of observing and writing 
of his life in Concord, it was only natural that a crossover would 
occur. Just as the sketches in his drafting provided a deeper insight 
beyond the measurements and angles, so too, the sketches in the 
Journal provide deeper insight to his written word. It was yet another 
way to remind himself as to exactly what he saw in the field. 
Fortunately for us, his sketches pass observations directly from his 
eyes to our eyes—augmenting or, in some cases, surpassing the 
written word. 

As stated so well by Dr. Linda Brown Holt, Thoreau had an 
instinctive “ability to focus, to concentrate—the ability 70 see.”’ Brown 
views Thoreau’s art in the Journal as extraordinary. 


But what intrigues and interests me the most, is the quality 
of art Henry produces, largely over a 10-year period from 
1850 to 1860. Can we view his drawings within not the 
context of nature writing or an individual’s note-taking 
style, but rather within the traditions of world arté 
Specifically, can we learn from him how contemplation, 
focus, and reflection translate into timeless graphic vignettes 
that bring to mind the brushwork of Zen masters and the 
line drawings of Western artists such as Picasso and 
Matisse? For it is possible to see in these simple sketches a 
reflection of a synthesis of Eastern and Western ways of 
knowing. And if any individual with talent for words, 
meditation, seeing, and graphic expression existed in 19” 
century America, that person was Henry David Thoreau. 
(Holt, The Zen Drawings of H.D.Thorean) 


The reader should remember that, as Thoreau tramped about 
Monadnock, it was his laboratory. In the Journal for the Monadnock 
visits, there are eighteen sketches. Twelve are sketches of various rock 
shapes and forms—the very same elements that scientists in academia 
were using to develop theories of the development of the earth’s 
geography. Two of the biggest questions concerned the origin of the 
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erratics, those rocks that randomly appeared as strays, out of place, 
and often very large. From where did they originate and by what 
means did they reach their final resting place? Right there on the 
mountain, in his own laboratory, Thoreau viewed and documented 
key phenomena that were components of the glacial theory. Aside 
from the summit cap, the plateau provided an abundance of rock 
forms exposed by the decade’s past fires and erosion of topsoil. 
Gleason’s picture, taken about 1918, provides an indication of what 
Thoreau found in that laboratory sixty years earlier. 


Figure 50. Rocks of the Plateau. Photo by Herbert W. Gleason. From the collection in 
“Boston Atheneum.” (c. 1918). 


Beyond the scientific information presented by the drawings, 
they provide a glimpse into the character of Thoreau. In his sketches, 
many which are simple line-drawings, we often see a boldness 
declared with the stroke of the pencil. Clearly, he knows what he sees 
and what he wants to convey with a mere stroke—simplicity, 
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simplicity. No effort is wasted with meaningless lines. To better 
communicate, some sketches include numeric values for emphasis; in 
others, key words accompany the sketch. And when he found it 
useful, he pulled from his bag of surveying tools—a compass and a 
straight-edge. His map of the mountain was not drawn at his camp 
on the mountain, but at his desk in Concord—very precise and 
detailed—as he was pulled by his surveying skills. 

Thoreau’s sketches do not disappoint. While no sketches were 
made for the first two visits, and only three for the third, he made up 
for it on the final visit with fifteen. 


July 1844—No Journal, no drawings. 

September 1852—Journal; no drawings. 

June 1858—Journal, three drawings." 

1. Grooved Vertical cross section of rocks (X:465) 


This shape was noticed in 1858 as Thoreau and Blake walked 
northwest from the summit. In the text accompanying this drawing, 
Thoreau describes the effect of ice flow as it passed over the 
mountain, specifically the smooth, rounded edges along with the 

grooves and scratches 

that can be found on 

ae ae x the rocks—all made by 

the moving ice. A cross 

section is demonstrated by two simple lines. These are the sheep- 

backs, or roches mountonnées—soft and rounded at the bottom with a 
steep drop from the top. 
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2. Steep Angular Projections (X:469) 


From the plateau, Thoreau faced the summit and noticed the 
distinct lines of the rocks and the 
dark lichen that grew there. 

This drawing and the 
accompanying text are almost 
identical to the 1860 drawing and 
text of the same feature. (See 
drawing #8) For both drawings, he 
stood on the gentle slope of the 
plateau and described the sharp angular cuts of the summit rocks 
coveted with dark brown lichen, umbilicaria. 


3. Bog with Notch (X:472) 


Exploring on the plateau, he proceeded to the northeast ridge— 
along which today 
runs the Pumpelly 
Trail. There he 
noticed that swamps 
and rainwater bogs 
were present with a 
notch in a downward 
sloping position. He surmised that these bogs fed streams flowing off 
the mountain. 


August 1860 — Journal. Fifteen drawings.” 
4. Map to the mountain (XIV:9) 


Two of the sketches made on this trip are maps. The first appears 
in the journal entry for August 4, 1860, the first day of the trip. He 
drew a map showing the detail of the route from the depot at Troy 
all the way to the pastures that led to the summit. His sketching 
technique utilized bold lines mixed with words and numbers. 
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The written description is very clear. In the Journal he wrote, 
“{a]ccording to the guide-board it is two and one fourth miles from 
Troy to the first fork in 
the road near the little % 


pond and schoolhouse, , a 
and I should say it was hn? = eee thea 8 Saks 
near two miles from =~ & “ ia Wr Ts 
there to the summit,— oe Skee 
all the way uphill from Pe 
the meadow.” 

Four nearby villages are cited in this sketch. On the far left he 
drew the depot semaphore and the words, “to Troy.” Below that, the 
fork in the road leads “to Fitzwilliam.” He marked the intersection 
with the number “21/4” which is his mileage figure for the distance 
along Monadnock Street taken from the “sign-board” in Troy to the 
intersection to the first fork. At the time of his trip, it was possible to 
reach Fitzwilliam from that point by taking this fork—approximately 
six miles on the Gap Mountain Road to Fitzwilliam. Above the pond, 
the road leads “to Marlboro,” and above the note for the “school 
house,” the road leads “to Jaffrey.” Also carefully depicted in the 
drawing is Perkin’s Pond and the schoolhouse (Schoolhouse #12, on 
the left-hand corner of the intersection), no longer standing.° 

At the intersection, Thoreau crossed the road (1858 hike with 
Blake and the 1860 hike with Channing) and entered the pastures for 
the climb towards the summit. The dotted line designates his route. 
It stops at the point where the upper pastures met the forested area 
of the lower mountain. With trees about them at this point, the map 
is graced with dots and a number of short vertical lines. Beyond, the 
mass of the rock face breaks into the sky and the summit. Even 
without the word “summit,” there is no doubt that Monadnock is the 
focal point of the sketch. 
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5. Perkins Pond from Summit (footnote, XIV:22) 


From the summit he looked back towards Troy and could easily 
spot Perkin’s Pond, the pond he had 
passed at the foot of the mountain. Its 
footprint is no longer circular as 
Thoreau drew it, and there is now a 
causeway across the northern end. 


Figure 51. Perkins Pond from Summit. Summer 2019. Photo by author. 


6. Lichen - Circular (XTV:27) 


A real common type of lichen was 
found on many rocks above tree line— 
large, reenish, and rowin: 

re a 8 8 8 8 


ie Jy concentrically. This drawing appears in 
% 
YS : 


the section in which Thoreau lists the 
plants he found on the summit. No 
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name was given to the lichen he drew in this sketch. 


Figure 52. Circular Lichen. Autumn 2016. Photo by author. 


7. Map of Mountain (XIV:37) 


This “sketch” is one of the most interesting of Thoreau’s 
Monadnock sketches. In his library there was a map compiled by 
James G. Carter.” On the cover of his book A Geography of New 
Hampshire with a New Map of the State, for Families and Schools, Carter 
placed an epigraph: “We have not distinctly conceived the situation 
of places till we can, from our conceptions alone, represent those 
places in a drawing.”® Thoreau made just such a representation. But 
his representation is more than “just a map;” it also tells the story of 
his trip, where he slept, where he walked, where streams flowed, and 
where swamps might be found. 

In the Journal manuscript the text, immediately prior to the page 
upon which the map appears, describes Thoreau’s observations about 
visitors to the summit. That topic ends at the bottom of the page 
(verso). The map takes up the entire facing page (recto). And on the 
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following page (verso), Thoreau continued, writing of the mountain, 
the rocky summit, the five spurs, and the plateau, that is, the general 
shape of the mountain. 


Map Orientation 


This map is not a simple freehand sketch, as was sketch number 
four, his map of the route taken from Troy to the mountain. Only a 
cartographer could execute this quality of workmanship,—or a skilled 
surveyor. Dependent on actual compass bearings that he took from 
the summit on August 8, and from a linear measurement 
methodology that he developed, the scale is true and the angles of the 
bearing lines are precise. It was not constructed on the mountain, but 
at home with the use of the instruments of a well-trained surveyor. 

From his experience as a surveyor, Thoreau knew how to use a 
compass in the field, but his system of distance measurement was 
nothing less than creative, and of course, it turned out to be most 
accurate. 


The basis of my map was the distance from the summit to 
the second camp, made by rudely casting a stone before. Pacing 
the distance of an easy cast, I found it about ten rods, and 
thirteen such stone’s throws, or one hundred and thirty rods, 
carried me to the camp. As I had the course, from the summit, 
and from the camp, of the principal points, I could tell the rest 
nearly enough. It was about fifty rods from the summit to the 


ravine and eighty more to the camp. (A. D. Thoreau, The Journal 
of Henry D. Thoreau, XTV:39) 


Lawrence Buell wrote, “Thoreau is the only American writer to 
have earned a living from defining and measuring tracts of land,” and 
in so doing, this skill made him “very likely the most skillful 
cartographer who ever penned a literary classic.” Being the skilled 
cartographer that Buell has called him to be, there is much to be 
learned from the sketch—even if it is upside down in the manuscript 
journal. Yes, upside down, but only if one wishes to read the text on 
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the map or if one insists that “north” must be at the top of the page. 
In the Journal manuscript, the map, with accompanying notations, is 
on a single page.” To effectively read the printed words, the journal 
must be turned one hundred eighty degrees. In documenting the 
manuscript, the research staff of the web site The Writings of Henry D. 
Thoreau wrote, “[w]hen the journal ms. is held right side up for 
reading, this map legend and the map it describes appear upside down 
on the page. T obviously flipped the book around 180 degrees to draw 
the map. Oriented properly, the legend appears at the bottom of the 
map & page.” But, seriously, why would he turn his journal upside 
down to draw this map? 


The Map-Making Process 


Thoreau’s words tell the real story of the map-making process 
and how it came to be upside down: “|t]he basis of my map was the 
distance from the summit to the second camp....” And this is exactly 
how he drew the map in his journal. With the journal open and the 
right hand or recto page blank, he began, on that page, by positioning 
the summit as his starting point—exactly where he was standing when 
he took the bearings on August 8. Because of the footprint of his 
object, the mountain, he instinctively knew that the summit point 
could not go in the center of the page.'” Beginning at a point just right 
of center, he “faced” south, measured S40E, and drew the bearing 
line a distance of one hundred thirty rods to Camp 2, with a scale of 
eighty rods to the inch.'? Hence, with the bearing line and position of 
Camp 2 set on the paper, the other bearing lines, contours, trails, 
streams, and points of interest all fell into place. And the resultant 
map would be, to some, upside down. Upon completion of the features, 
he turned the notebook one hundred eighty degrees, and wrote the 
letters N and S for orientation purposes, marked the camps, peaks, 
bearings, and swamps.'* No, the map was not drawn mpside down! 

Close examination of a photographic reproduction of the map 
obtained from The Morgan Library & Museum, allows one to see 
many features of the map that are not visible from text copies of the 
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Journal.” The bearing lines are precise, as confirmed by use of a 
protractor. To check the bearings taken by Thoreau, I used my hand- 
held compass on the mountain and found them to be very accurate. 
In this exercise, one must keep in mind that he was taking bearings 
on the spurs of the 
mountain and not on any 
specific way points.'° 
This indicates the care 
and focus he gave to this 
sketch. The differences in 
the appearance of the 
lines and text on the map 
indicate that it was a 
multi-step process. There 
is some bleed through 
from writing on the other 
side of the page. 

Bearing lines, lines 
indicating the shape of 
the footprint, and even some of the words, appear to have been made 
with a pencil; their texture is much lighter than other lines. Later he 
traced over the footprint shape, making a dotted line with what 
appears to have been a pen. A dark solid line, completely within the 
dotted line, was also made with a pen. That solid line indicates the 
shape of the rocky mountain cap. This line appears to have been made 
with the same instrument as he used in the text portion of the Joumal. 
Additionally, some words, but not all, were retraced with this darker 
instrument. Using this same instrument, he marked the paths he 
traveled as well as streams that flowed from the mountain. 
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Figure 53. Journal Page-Verso. Photographic Credit: The Morgan Library ¢ Museum, 
New York 
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MOUNT MONADNOCK 
HIKING TRAILS 


JAFFREY & OUBLIN. NEW HAMPS 


Figure 55. Mount Monadnock Atking Trails” Augmented with Thoreau Map 
Bearings, Thoreau Bog, Camp 1, and Camp 2. Map by N.H. Division of Parks C 
Recreation, Department of Resources & Economic Development. 


When the Thoreau’s bearing lines are placed on a current map of 
“Mount Monadnock Hiking Trails,’ which includes topographic 
lines, one understands that he was sighting the spurs as he took the 
bearings. 


There are three main spurs, viz. the northeast, or 

chief, one, toward Monadnock Pond and the village of 
Dublin; the southerly. to Swan's [2]; and the 
northerly, over which the Dublin path runs. These 
afford the three longest walks. The first is the longest, 
wildest, and least-frequented, and rises to the greatest 
height at a distance from the central peak. The second 
affords the broadest and smoothest walk. The third is 
the highest of all at first, but falls off directly. There 


are also two lesser and lower spurs, on the westerly 
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side,—one quite short, toward Troy, by which you 
might come up from that side, the other yet lower, but 


longer, from north 75° west. (H. D. Thoreau, The 
Journal of Henry D. Thoreau, XIV, 38) 


Map Content 


Turning the notebook upside down and analyzing the map in its 
orientation for reading (North pointing to the top of the page.), one 
of the first things the reader notices is a small dot in the center. A 
small circle circumscribes the dot with the notation “Peak,” and a 
North-South reference line that runs through that small dot. It’s a 
good beginning; it sets up the story. 

As is clear in the sketch and in what he wrote, the bearings of the 
five spurs as well as on the location of the second camp of the 1860 
visit (noted as “2? Camp,” or Camp 2 in my text) emanate from that 
dot. He provided no bearing to the first camp from the summit, 
although he did mark it on the map as “1“ camp.” (Camp 1 in my 
text.)'’ It appears however, that Camp 1 beats approximately S6E 
from the summit. The Morgan Library & Museum map indicates a 
key feature, which is not distinguishable when looking at the printed 
map as it appears in the 1906 Torrey and Allen volume. In the middle 
of the swamp above Camp 1, Thoreau wrote the word “ravine.” 

While no map or book cites this ravine as a notable feature, there 
is no question about its presence when reaching the summit via the 
eastern approaches. On both the Pumpelly Trail and the White Dot 
Trail, visitors make a steep and rocky descent downward at about 
2,800 feet prior to the final steep ascent up the rocks toward the 
summit. A close look at the map reveals a curved line to the right of 
the word “Peak.” This line is a mark of that ravine and it begins where 
he wrote the word “ravine.” 

That designation is important because it sets up the location of 
the camp as being west of the stream that runs down the middle of 
the ravine and just to the south of the rocky cap—most likely just off 
the Paradise Valley Trail. Immediately beside his writing of “1* 
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Camp,” he drew a circle with a dotted line. That would definitely be 
the rocky mesa near the camp. Just to the west of the circle is a 
triangular mark, which might represent the shape of the spruce lean- 
to in which they slept. This camp is also just off the solid/dotted line 
that marks the rocky cap. 

Other features of Thoreau’s sketch are recognizable as well, 
especially the northeast spur summit over which runs the Pumpelly 
Trail. Along that ridge, the first high point or summit is “NE spur 
summit,’ now teferred to as Town Line Peak. At an altitude of 2,920 
feet, it is the high point of Pumpelly Trail at the Jaffrey-Dublin town 
line. This ridge actually has three “summits,” each lower than its 
predecessor. Thoreau marked the second as “2” summit.” Nearby, he 
indicated the presence of two swamps; the largest now bears his 
name, Thoreau Bog. On the map he wrote, “NE Swamp.” The 
smaller is on the southern side of the ridge and is marked but not 
labeled. Another recognizable feature is the South Spur Brow, the 
terminus now referred to as Point Surprise. 

Four small streams are also noted on the map. In the northeast 
quadrant, a line, first dotted and then solid, runs from the swamp, 
now named Thoreau Bog, north towards the village of Dublin (not 
indicated).'* The name of that stream is Mountain Brook. On the 
opposite side of the bearing line to the northeast spur, a line drawn 
much in the same fashion, runs to the southeast. That line represents 
Ark Brook. In the southeast quadrant, another solid line runs from 
the ravine and the swamps to a point east of the southern spur. The 
name of that stream is Meads Brook, and it is most likely the stream 
for which he wrote that he wanted to observe its source on his next 
visit (see Journal, XTV:52). Finally, in the southwest quadrant, west of 
the South Spur Brow, a solid line runs north-south with a small bend 
at the top. That solid line represents Fassett Brook. It runs off the 
mountain south to the Troy Reservoir and thence to Perkins Pond. 

Passing between the S45W and the S5W bearing lines he drew a 
dotted line that crosses Fassett Brook and continues toward Camp 1. 
Coming from Troy, that is the path over which he ascended the upper 
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reaches of the mountain, Camp 1 and the summit. It is now called the 
Paradise Valley Trail. Refer to the previous Jowma/ quote in which he 
wrote of a lower spur “on the westerly side,—one quite short, toward 
Troy, by which you might come up from that side.” Above the areas 
of Camp 1, he noted the presence of two small swamps which he 
passed on his way up the ravine and on to the summit. 

From Camp 2, another dotted line runs to the northeast and the 
area of the “NE spur summit.” That is the pathway across the area he 
called the plateau. It crossed the high point of the eastern spur, which 
he did not name or identify, other than to write that it was where he 
would walk to view the suntise. 


8. Right angle slants to the NE (XIV:40) 


This drawing, and the text that accompanies it, is almost identical 
to the 1858 drawing and text of the 


same feature (See drawing #2). For 

~~ | N both drawings, he stood on the 
YY S F gentle slope of the plateau and 
Z ~ described the sharp angular cuts of 


the summit rocks covered with dark 
brown lichen, umbilicaria, commonly known today as “rock tripe.” 


Figure 56. Angular Slants. Summer 2017. Photo by author. 
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9. Smooth, slippery, grooved rocks (XIV:40) 
Again, as he noticed and diagramed in 1858, he found the 


smooth, slippery, grooved rocks to be impressive. 
Likewise, he 


sesame described them as 
if they had been 
cut with a special 


rounded tool. He never projected the cause, which is now known to 
be the moving ice flows that passed over and covered the mountain. 


Figure 57. Smooth, Grooved Rocks. Autumn 2019. Photo by author. 
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10. Convex, rounded corners of rocks (XIV:40) 


And a more common shape, the rounded edges—as if a stream 
of water once flowed over them, wearing down the sharp angles. But 
again, it was caused by the 


wSQyy ice flow. This profile is 
— ~ visible in many locations. 


Figure 58. Convex, Rounded Corners of Rocks. Spring 2016. Photo by author. 
11. Brick-loaf form - lichen clad rocks (XIV:41) 


Lichen cover virtually all the rock surfaces on Monadnock, but 
 & the brick-loaf form is kind of 
"* interesting when found. 
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Figure 59. Brick-loaf Form. Autumn 2019. Photo by author. 
12. Hog-trough Closed at One End (XIV:42) 


Howarth looked for it; he says it is not there. I looked for it and 
also came up empty. In fact, we are not the 
only ones. Many have looked and all have 
come up empty. 
It is not surprising however, since the 
vegetation has grown and covered much of 
what was previously exposed surface on the 
mountain. On the other hand, Thoreau suggested that it appeared to 
be quite portable and perhaps had found its way to a farmers yard. 


13. Terrace of Rocks (XIV:42) 


This drawing is interesting in a number of ways. First of all, it is 
ie as simple a drawing as 
WC possible—a single bold 

G wavy line. To indicate the 

73 size of the © slanting 

gy terraces, he indicated the 
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dimensions in feet, both height and width. He drew this from rocks 
found between the summit and Camp 2. The strike was measured to 
be S. 30° E. with a slant, called the dip, which ran distinctly back into 
the mountain. 


Figure 60. Slanted Rock Formation 
Summer 2018. Photo by author. 


In the Journal of Geology, 
Joseph H. Perry reports on 
the results of a number of 
similar measurements, 
which, when analyzed as a 
data group, provided a 
profile of attitude of the 
rock about the surface. Of 
his findings, he wrote, “[t]he strike of the schist in the area east of the 
mountain, in the eastern slope, and in the northeast half of the ridge 
of the mountain, is between north and northeast, with a dip to the 
west and northwest.” 

While it is necessary to make many such measurements all about 
the mountain in order to get a true profile of the underlying rock of, 
Thoreau was definitely looking at the right features. 


14. Doughnut Rock (XIV:42) 


On the north slope a large circular rock can be found with a 
“hole” in the middle. It 
looks like an inner tube 
for a very large truck tire. C C C( ( / ))) 2, 
We know that Thoreau ee a ad 
had a sweet tooth, but it ; 
is doubtful that he expected to find a giant frosted doughnut on 
Monadnock. 
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Figure 61. Doughnut Rock. Fall 2020. Photo by author. 


15. Strike and 60 deg dip (XIV:43) 


Thoreau wrote that, at a location west of the summit, the 
strata ran north and south. Both in the text and on the sketch, 
Thoreau showed a measure of the 


dip to be 60° East. As stated above 

PNONN with comments from Joseph 
S Perry, this measure of the bed is 

used by geologists to describe the 

attitude of the rock. His drawing reflects a single data point which, if 


such information was collected over multiple points, an accurate 
picture of a region would appear. 


16. Ripples of rock (XIV:43) 


While this looks like the result of flowing lava, it certainly is not. 
Monadnock is not of volcanic origin. 


= This is a representation of the 
=S>_ different layers of rock as they were 
—— 
Pa oat 
in catheter 
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pressed together as the earth’s crust was formed. 


Figure 62. Ripples of Rock. Summer 2018. Photo by author. 
17. Gravelly Scars (XIV:43) 


Thoreau mentioned these marks in his last two trips to the 
mountain. Standing on the summit on 


June 3, 1858, he made note of these , ad co ny 
matks and suspected that violent winds wai «° em 
or tain might have caused them. On = : 3 
August 9, 1860, in his trip summary, he g#* x y 


mentioned them again, and provided a ae . ? ed 
sketch. Still not certain of their origin, he 


suspected “a thunder-spout, or lightning, or a hurricane.”” 
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Figure 63. Gravelly Scars. Photo by author. 


Chamberlain noted that geologists of his time had no clear 
understanding of how these gravelly scars were created, other than to 
suspect that they might be related to sub-surface drainage.” 


18. Cloud over Saddleback (XIV:47) 


Saddleback is definitely visible—on a clear day. With his compass 

he viewed it at about S. 85° W. It’s actually only 55 miles away. You 

don’t even have to be on the 

ay summit to see it—the Half 

Way House location will do. 

eee As for the cloud over the 

summit—perhaps if you 

wait long enough, you will catch one. Thoreau saw this in the evening 

while looking at cloud formations over Monadnock when, 
coincidently, he happened to look to the west. 


Chapter Ten—Thoreau Bog 


When I would recreate myself, I seek the darkest wood, the 
thickest and most impenetrable and to the citizen, most 
dismal, swamp. I enter a swamp as a sacred place, a sanctum 
sanctorum. ‘THOREAU, “WALKING” 


Thoreau loved wetlands; he referred to them as swamps and 
visited them frequently in his walks about Concord. In 1906 Herbert 
Gleason identified the names of over a dozen swamps in Concord 
that were noted by Thoreau in his Jowrnal.' Eighteen years before he 
made his first visit to the swamps of Monadnock, Thoreau wrote of 
a swamp experience, “[w]ould it not be a luxury to stand up to one’s 
chin in some retired swamp for a whole summer’s day, scenting the 
sweet-fern and bilberry blows, and lulled by the minstrelsy of gnats 
and mosquitoes?” As early as December 4, 1856, he was comfortable 
in his knowledge of plants that grew in the swamps: “there were not 
in any particular swamp mote than half a dozen shrubs that I did not 
know ....”° 

Not far from the center of the village, was a parcel of land called 
Gowine’s Swamp, later named Thoreau’s Bog.’ Visiting on January 
30, 1858, Thoreau wrote “[o]nly a third of this (on one side) appears 
as watet now, the rest a level bed of green sphagnum ....”” He studied 
the swamp as best he could by cutting a hole through the ice-covered 
surface and then pushing a maple cutting down over thirty feet before 
it would stand upright in the mud. What he wrote in the Journal was a 
detailed explanation as to how bogs develop. “This is a regular quag, 
or shaking surface, and in this way, evidently, floating islands are 
formed. I am not sure but that meadow with all its bushes in it, would 
float a man-of-wat.’” With that background, he was definitely ready 
for Monadnock swamps. 


S§§§$ 
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It didn’t have a name when he first visited, but it does now: 
Thoreau Bog. One of three places on Monadnock identified with his 
name, it is the only one that he ever visited. It is unlikely that he ever 
saw the other two—Thoreau Seat and Thoreau Trail—both located 
neat the southern spur or Point Surprise.” While the location of 
Thoreau Bog is well known and only situated about fifty yards north 
of the popular Pumpelly Trail, it is not easily reached. Trail maps 
show it to sit in a shallow valley off the north rim of the trail just 
behind a large coffin shaped glacial erratic called The Sarcophagus. 

Today it would be described as a pond or a lake, but, when he 
visited, there was no open water as currently exists; Thoreau used the 
common name of such a feature: a swamp. The footprint was the 
same as today, but clearly, when he visited, it was wet and marshy 
with clumps of moss, grass, sphagnum, and fallen spruce trees 
covering the bulk of the area. Around the edges and amongst the 
sphagnum moss and spruce, he identified another twelve plant 
species. 

Thoreau first dropped down the slope to visit in the afternoon of 
June 3, 1858, his third trip to Monadnock. Having crossed the 
northeast plateau and its numerous rain-water pools and cisterns, he 
was impressed with what he saw when he reached this secluded 
wetland. Correctly estimating its size to be about an acre or two 
(actually closer to an acre), he walked the edge—sinking into the 
sphagnum moss and getting his feet wet. With such a rich and varied 
botanical treasure before him, I found it surprising that he did not 
spend more time in the basin—until I learned of his previous swamp 
experiences in Concord. 

An ongoing study at Antioch University New England indicates 
that for over 8,000 years, well after the Laurentide Ice Sheet had 
receded, Thoreau Bog has been very much alive, passing through 
many stages of development.* Over time it has been a gradual process, 
one influenced by topography, fire, availability and quality of water, 
and climatic change.’ It continues to change, as evidenced by the core 
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sample analyzed by the Antioch University New England study."° I 
doubt that it will ever reach a steady-state status. 

On Thoreau’s fourth trip in August 1860, he made two visits to 
“the wild swamp at the northeast spur.”'' On August 5, he simply 
wrote that the passage along the ridge that leads to the swamp is most 
pleasing due to the shapes of the various formed rocks and the 
scarcity of visitors. Nothing was written of the swamp itself; he may 
not have even found his way off the ridge to make an actual visit on 
that day. 

However, the following day, after constructing a new camp in the 
morning, he set out for the northeast spur and the swamps, this time 
to explore at length. There are two swamps of notable size in this 
section of the mountain. He referred to these two as “the wildest part 
of the mountain and most interesting to me.”’'* The area had grown 
no less tame in the two years since he first discovered this swamp in 
1858. 

After first visiting the smaller swamp, he crossed the ridge and 
spent several hours exploring and botanizing in the larger. 

Today, in his terms of measurement, the extent of Thoreau Bog 
is about three hundred twenty feet in length and about eighty feet 
wide. In the center, open water follows the same general shape but 
measures about one hundted sixty-five feet long by sixty-six feet wide. 
Its depth is unknown, but from the edge, fallen logs, twigs, and leaves 
are visible toward the middle area. The open water is not trivial, yet 
he never gave it a mention, focusing on the plants as well as the spruce 
timber which lay in its middle. Could it be that Thoreau Bog had no 
open water at that time? It seems that way. He walked about the 
grassy, mossy like surface, sinking to his calves. No mention was 
made of open water." 

When Herbert Gleason took a photograph of the bog in 1918, it 
appears to have had little or no open water. In his 1860 summary, 
Thoreau wrote that “[t]he largest pool of open water which I found 
was on the southwest side of the summit, and was four rods long by 
fifteen to twenty feet in width and a foot deep.”'* Today, the open 
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water portion of Thoreau Bog is considerably larger than that, being 
about 160 feet long and 60 feet wide. 


Figure 64. Thoreau Bog. Photo by Herbert W. Gleason, 1918. Courtesy Concord Free 
Pubhe Library. 


SS$$S$ 


Off the Pumpelly Trail, I bent my way around trees and under 
low hanging branches, bushwhacking slowly and carefully down the 
steep slope. Reaching the bottom of the incline, I peered through the 
trees—Thoreau Bog. There, it sat between three elevated points—a 
shallow bowl, twisted to a kidney-like shape. My eyes focused on the 
open water in the center, the surrounding spruce reflecting on the still 
water, the gently swaying white tufts of Eriophorum gracile, and the 
sound of no sound. I sat motionless, mesmerized by the sight. Only 
the seasons will change the view—spring leaves, summer sunshine, 
autumn foliage, winter snows and then—back again. 
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It was a warm September morning and the sun cast its rays from 
one end of the bog to the other and from one side to the other. I 
walked slowly along the edge of the bog in my bare feet, the rugosa 
sphagnum moss providing a soft, spongy, warm and velvety cushion. 
A faint smell of methane gas rose; not heavy, but it was there— 
swamp gas, produced by decaying vegetation. Carefully and ever so 
slowly, walking on hummocks, I citcumambulated the boundary. I 
noticed stumps, trunks, and branches of the once vibrant spruce trees, 
some bleached gray above the water, others rotting beneath the 
shallow surface—just as Thoreau had reported. 


os RR in 20 pee 


Figure 65. Thoreau Bog, Mount Monadnock, 2018. Photo by author. 
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From the northwest edge of the bowl, a breeze passed over the 
bog. Surface waters rippled; the cotton grass swayed. Save for a lone 
Eastern Tiger Swallowtail butterfly and a number of green 
dragonflies, there was no animal life visibly present. But you know 
there is some insect life; a small dime sized flytrap quietly awaited its 
next prey, mouth wide open, tucked deep into the bed of sphagnum. 
It was quiet; it was peaceful. 

Returning to the western edge, I took rest on a large hummock, 
my feet dangling and feeling the sphagnum as I worked on my lunch. 
Eye level with the surface of the bog, the large spruce from the ledges 
opposite threw a perfect reflection on the open the water. 

Knowing that Thoreau had made a journal entry reminding 
himself to carry a small pillow sized bag to fill with the moss on his 
next trip, I plucked a large handful of sphagnum, squeezed it like a 
sponge—many cups of water came out—and bagged it to dry at 
home. Several days later, having dried in the sunshine, I pushed the 
moss into the far end of a pillow case. It was perfect. 

All too soon and with much hesitation, I laced my boots and 
made my way back along the path that I had followed to reach that 


frozen moment in time—a true Thoreauvian experience. 


Chapter Eleven—Epilogue: Descending Monadnock 


The question is not where did the traveler gor What places 
did he see? It would be difficult to choose between places. 
But who was the traveller? How did he travel? How genuine 
an experience did he get? THOREAU, JOURNAL 


Was Monadnock Thoreau’s favorite mountain? In the comfort of 
home, I searched for an answer. Thoreau climbed many mountains, 
but only to the summit of three more than once—Mount Wachusett 
three times, Mt. Washington twice, and Mount Monadnock four 
times.' For Wachusett and Washington, his visits lasted a total of two 
days or less on the summit of each. Monadnock, however, was a 
different story. There, he spent a total of eight nights, and seven of 
those nights were on the last two trips. Maybe it was his favorite 
mountain. 

Three weeks after he returned from the 1852 trip, while resting 
on Smith’s Hill in Concord, he reviewed the trip and reminisced about 
the forests, the raspberries, the blueberries, the springs, the rocky 
trails, the coolness of the summit, and the clouds that floated 
ovethead.” A favorite mountain? Probably not; at that point, he had 
only been there twice, each an abbreviated stay. It seems as if it took 
a bit of time for the mountain to fully blossom. What about the 1858 
trip? To be sure, it was but a flash. Only a small portion of a single 
day was spent on the slopes of the mountain. 

It was after the 1860 trip, however, that the excitement appeared. 
His visits to the Alcotts and the Emersons were telling, as was the 
passion in his stories and letters. 

On November 4, he wrote to HG.O. Blake, his companion in 
1858, providing him with details and remembrances of the recent trip 
with Channine—the chunk yard, the camp he built, solitude on the 
mountain, and especially the greeting provided by the “Genius of the 
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mts.” “Sle & the mthad a sound season, as the saying is.”’ Could there 
be any doubt? Excitement radiated through the words of his letter. 
Who does not feel his passion? Yes, it was his favorite mountain. 


SS$S$ 


So, what did the mountain say to your As Margaret Fuller had 
advised Thoreau, seesng alone would not suffice; it is necessary to 
venture forth and visit. 

Monadnock has a long history—millions of years to be sure—but 
only three hundred of them have recorded history of humankind on 
its slopes. As a student of nature, Thoreau was one of the first to 
provide a written account of his experience on the mountain. Do not 
call him out for shortcomings, errors, or failures in his Jowrna/ entries. 
The study of nature was in its infancy, and even the greatest scientific 
minds of the day were learning. Studies in the flora and fauna were 
new, resources inconsistent, and often at odds. It is true that Thoreau 
never recognized the well-known “turkey tracks” found on the 
tocks—“evetyone” sees them and thinks they are fossils.* He also 
misidentified the red spruce as the black spruce, and in his travels 
about the rocky mountain cap, he did not identify the obvious 
“Billings Fold”” And he has been questioned because he failed to 
mention the presence of a small graphite mine located off the 
southern spur. “The Sarcophagus,” a well-known feature, sits on the 
northeast ridge along which he walked; how did he miss that glacial 
erratic? But wait. He only spent a /ofa/ of about six full days exploring 
the mountain, and that was spread over two visits, two years apart. 
Certainly, he wanted to return; there was so much mote to study. He 
knew there was more. As he learned enough to challenge what he read 
in scientific literature, he also taught others what he was learning. 
Even today, we continue to learn from his classroom in Concord, on 
Walden Pond, and on Monadnock. 

Thoreau has advice for all of them. It is what he passed on to his 
friend HGO. Blake on September 16, 1857. 
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It did not take very long to get over the mountain, you 
thought; hut have you got over it indeed? If you have been to 
the top of Mount Washington, let me ask, what did you 
find there? That is the way they prove witnesses, you Rnow. 
Going up there and being blown on is nothing. We never do 
much climbing while we are there, but we eat our luncheon, 
etc., very much as at home. It is after we get home that we 
really go over the mountain, if ever. What did the mountain 
say? What did the mountain do? (H. D. Thoreau, Familiar 
Letters of Henry David Thoreau, 3706) 


For the Centennial Celebration of the town of Dublin N. H. on 
June 17, 1852, Daniel Elliot, MD, of Marlborough, N. Y. sent a letter 
of remembrance. His words reflect the views of all who find a spiritual 
base in Monadnock. This is what the mountain said to him, and at 
least in part, what it said to Thoreau, to me, and the thousands who 
visit each year. 


The committee will also accept my grateful acknowledgments for 
the part assigned me in the exercises of the day to speak to Old 
Monadnock. my venerable and long cherished friend. Nothing 
could be more congenial to my feelings. His image in all its aspects 
as ineffaceably impressed upon the tablets of my memory. His very 
name strikes a chord within me that vibrates as to the sound of 
grand and solemn music. His idea is part and parcel of my being, 

and to his influence on my young imagination do I owe much of 
the enjoyment I have derived from nature's varied works. I 
remember him when clothed with verdant foliage to the very 
summit. I saw, year after year, the devouring flames climbing his 
lofty sides, exhibiting him to the surrounding country as a dread 
volcano or a giant beacon till half his leafy mantle disappeared. 

But I like him best in naked majesty,—bald, hoary, stern, 

asserting his own fixed character. Many a toilsome pilgrimage 
have I made to his lofty summit, to feast upon the wide spread 
banquet for the eye that stretches in all directions from his base. 
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I have spread my blanket on the mossy rocks of his bleak and 
hoary brow, watching the brilliant stars through the solemn 
stillness of the night, to catch the first gleaming of the dawn, and 
hail the earliest beams of the rising sun while all below was dim 
and misty; and richly did the glory of the scene repay the toil. I 
have visited mountains more known to fame,—have stood on 
higher elevations; but from no point have I found the view so 
satisfactory,—uniting so much of grandeur, beauty, variety, and 
extent—as from the brow of old Monadnock. I hail him King 
of mountains. May his shadow never be less. (Leonard, 106) 


What did the mountain say to you? What did the mountain do to 
> 
you: 


Appendix 
Appendix A—Thoreau’s Reference Books 


Books specifically mentioned by Thoreau in his Monadnock 
journal entries. 


1844 — None 
1852 — None 
1858 


Wilson’s American Ornithology, edited by Dr. Thomas Brewer. 

First Annual Report on the Geology of New Hampshire, Charles 'T. 
Jackson. 

Final Report on the Geology of Massachusetts, Charles 'T. Jackson. 

The New England Gazetteer, John Hayward. The entry cites only 
“Gazetteer,” and does not name the author, but 
Thoreau’s text as written is exactly what appears in 
Hayward’s The New England Gazetteer. 


1860 

Natural History of New York, see The New York Reports, State 
of New York. 

Final Report on the Geology of Massachusetts, Edward Hitchcock. 

American Gazetteer, Jedidiah Motse. 

The New England Gazetteer, John Hayward. 
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Appendix B—Maps and Locations 


MOUNT MONADNOCK 
HIKING TRAILS 


MPSHIRE 


19 Monadnock 
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Author identified sites from Thoreau’s travels on Monadnock. 


Camp 1 — See Thoreau’s Map. Used in 1858 and 1860. 

Camp 2 — See Thoreau’s Map. Used in 1860. 

Chunk Yard — Bottom of the Summit cap, field of 
Volkswagen sized boulders, adjacent to Camp 1. 

Black Rock — Black Precipice. 

Doric Temple —South of Pumpelly Trail, named by Channing. 
East Spur — Named by Channing, probably Sunrise Overlook. 
Frog — Site name given by Channing, unknown location. 
Fassett’s Shanty 

Graphite Mine 


. Mount of Olives — Monadnock, named by Channing. 

. NE Spur Summit —’Town Line Peak, Jaffrey and Dublin. 
. Northeast ridge/spur — Pumpelly Ridge. 

. Old South, — Point Surprise. 

. Plateau — Great Gulf. 

. Pulpit Rock — Named by Channing. Unknown location 


somewhere on the plateau. Not the same as today’s site near 
Bald Rock. 


. Ravine — Marked with Broad Gray Line. See Thoreau’s Map. 
. Road Ledges — Ledges above the road that leads around the 


rocky cap. 


. Staircase — Steep climb leading to Camp 1. 
. Summit — High point on the rocky cap of Monadnock. 
. South Spur Brow/Southern Spur — Named by Thoreau on his 


map. Very close to Point Surprise 


. Swamp of Dead Trees — Thoreau Bog. 
. Thoreau Seat. 


Maps on previous page by New Hampshire Division of Parks and Recreation 
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Appendix C—Distance Traveled on Trips 


(Mileage approximations by the author’s estimated track according to 
Google Earth©.) 


1844 — The First Trip 


Perhaps this was simply a side trip on the way to the Catskills, but 
it did provide Thoreau with his first personal encounter with the 
mountain. Traveling by way of main roads of the day, he reached the 
mountain at the end of the second day. He spent the night on the 
mountain and left the next morning. Heading west to the Catskills 
and the Berkshires, he met Channing in Pittsfield. After crossing the 
Hudson River and reaching Kaaterskill Falls, they returned to 
Concord. The total mileage for the trip was approximately 490 miles, 
and its duration was just over two weeks. 


Village /Waypoint Walk or Total 
Coach (mi) Miles 
Concord — 7/14/1844 - = 
Groton 16.7 16.7 
Townsend 8.0 24.7 
New Hampshire — 4.6 29.3 
Massachusetts Border 
New Ipswich 5.6 34.9 
Jaffrey 9.9 44.8 
Base of Monadnock 6.3 51.1 
Summit - Overnight 2.5 walk 53.6 
Base of Monadnock 2.5 walk 56.1 
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Balance of the Trip: 430.2 486.3 
Keene, Greenfield, Walking 

Saddle Back, Pittsfield, Coach 

Kaaterskill Falls, Bash Steamship 


Bish Falls, Worcester, 
and home to Concord 


— 8/1/1844. 


Train 


1852 — The Second Trip 


In the course of his travels, Thoreau took some lengthy and 
extended trips, as well as some very short ones.' This one would 
clearly come under the category of “short trips.” It was of reasonable 
length, but very quick, covering 101.0 miles by train and 25.3 miles 
on foot—all in two days with an overnight in Peterboro’. 

This trip began in Concord, by train on the Fitchburg Railroad 
to Groton Junction and then the Peterboro’ & Shirley Railroad to 
Mason Village.* Disembarking there, Thoreau and the unidentified 
companion set out on foot for Peterboro’ where they rested for the 
night. They continued early the next morning to the summit, and then 
down the mountain to Troy to catch the train for the ride home 
through South Ashburnham, Fitchburg and finally to Concord. 

In total, the trip was 126.3 miles, of which the outbound covered 
59.5 miles while the return to Concord, from the summit, was 66.8 
miles. It lasted two days. 


Village/ Waypoint RR (mi) a baie 
Concord 8:28 AM, 9/6 : E - 
Groton Jct. 9:12 AM 16.0 16.0 
Mason Village 10:17 AM 23.4 39.4 
Temple 4.2 43.6 
Ridge West of Temple Wy 44.3 
Pack Monadnock (South Pack) 2:8 47.1 
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Peterborough (Overnight at 3.9 51.0 
French’s Inn) 

Monadnock Summit, 9/7 8.5 59:5 
Troy, NH 3:35 PM 5,2 64.7 
S. Ashburnham 4:30/4:10 PM ZAc7 86.4 
Fitchburg 5:15/5:00 PM 10.5 96.9 
Concord 6:10 PM, 9/7 29.4 126.3 
Total 101.0 25.3 126.3 


1858 — The Third Trip 


The journey to the mountain for Thoreau’s 1858 trip was 
completely by train. While Thoreau took the Fitchburg Railroad to 
reach Fitchburg, H.G.O. Blake joined him there, having taken the 
Fitchburg & Worcester Railroad from Worcester. They continued to 
Troy via the Cheshire Railroad after which a short three-mile walk 
brought them to the base of the mountain. 

The return trip was much the same, except from the mountain, 
they walked south along country roads to State Line and then along 
the railroad tracks to Winchendon. At that point, they boarded the 
train going south to South Ashburnham and Fitchburg. From 
Fitchburg Blake most probably took a train home to Worcester while 
Thoreau continued on the Fitchburg Railroad back to Concord. 

This trip consumed a total of 129.5 miles of which 108.2 were by 
rail and 21.3 miles on foot. In addition, several more miles would have 
been walked as they explored the summit. They were gone for three 
nights. 


Village Railroad | On Foot | Total 
(mi) (mi) Miles 

Concord 8:28 AM, 6/2 7 7 : 
Fitchburg 9:12 AM 29.4 29.4 
S. Ashburnham 10:17 AM 10.5 39.9 
Troy, N.H. 21.7 60.6 
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Monadnock Summit 5.2 65.8 
State Line Station 13.0 78.8 
Winchendon lv 4:28 PM 32. 82.0 
Fitchburg lv 5:15-5:30 PM 18.2 100.2 
Concord arr. 6:35 PM, 6/4 29.4 129.5 
Total 108.2 21.3 129.5 


1860 — The Fourth Trip 


Originally planned for a full week, Thoreau and Channing rode 
the train from Concord to Troy: the Fitchburg Railroad to Fitchburg, 
and the Cheshire Railroad to Troy, NH. A short walk of three miles 
took them to the mountain. They returned home after five days—at 
Channing’s behest. He had endured all he could of the camping 
routine. The route back to Concord was the exact reverse of their 
outbound trip five days earlier. 

In total, the trip was 66.8 miles each way for a total of 133.6 miles 
over three nights. 


Village Railroad | Foot | Total 
(mi) (mi) | Miles 

Concord 8:35 AM, 8/4 - - - 
Fitchburg 9:40 AM 29.4 29.4 
S. Ashburnham 10:15AM 10.5 39.9 
Troy, N.H. 1:15 PM 21.7 61.6 
Monadnock Summit 5.2 66.8 
Troy, NH 10:30 AM 5.2 72.0 
S. Ashburnham 11:10 AM 21.7 93.7 
Fitchburg 12:05 P.M. 10.5 104.2 
Concord 1:30 PM, 8/9 29.4 133.6 
Total 123.2 10.4 | 133.6 
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Appendix D—Thoreau’s Journa/—First Trip 


There are no direct entries that chronicle the daily sights and 
sounds of Thoreau’s first journey to Monadnock. Aside from the 
references in A Week, we have to wait for several years to find scant 
mention of this visit in the Journal. 

The first mention appears on June 28, 1852. On that evening, in 
Concord, Thoreau meandered in the woods near Walden Pond 
sensing warm currents of air, listening to the evensong of birds, and 
viewing the moon on a starlit night. He wrote, “I have camped out all 
night on the tops of four mountains,—Wachusett, Saddle-back, 
Ktaadn, and Monadnock,—and I usually took a ramble over the 
summit at midnight by moonlight.’”’' The dates of the Wachusett and 
Ktaadn overnights are clear—July 20, 1842 and September 1846 
respectively. The Saddle-back and Monadnock visits occurred on the 
July 1844 trip to the Catskills and the Berkshires, as reported in A 
Week. 

The next reference to this night on Monadnock appears in his 
journal entry for June 2, 1858, the first day of his third trip to 
Monadnock. There, high on the south side of Monadnock, he and 
trip companion H.G.O. Blake searched for a place to stop for the 
night. He described the features of an ideal campsite and added, 
“{t|here is a good place if you would be near the top within a stone’s 
throw of the summit, on the north side, under some spruce trees.’”” 
Only someone who had previously visited could identify such a 
location. 

On the following day, June 3, 1858, after an exhaustive 
exploration of the area about the rocky summit, Thoreau and Blake 
returned to the top and paused to reflect. The Journal reads, “[w]e 
proceeded to get our tea on the summit, in the very place where I had 
made my bed for a night some fifteen years before.”’ Indeed, it was 
definitely a reference to his stopover in 1844. 


S§§§$ 
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I found a small stone lying about in a crevasse on the summit. A 
younger and stronger arm might have had more success for I failed 
to strike the spruce trees far down the slope. Perhaps Henry found 
them growing a bit closer to the summit, or perhaps he got a good 
bounce with his toss. In any case, there, on the northern slopes of the 
summit, he found a suitable site to rest for the night. 


S§§§$ 


Aside from the photographic work of Herbert W. Gleason, there 
are no records indicating that anyone has ever gone in search of this 
camp and documented the findings. Gleason spent much time on 
Monadnock photographing what he thought to be Thoreauvian 
points of interest on the mountain. One photograph he took in 1918 
is titled “Camp under spruces by spring (Thoreau's probable camp in 
1843), Mt. Monadnock, N.H."* 

In the Journal, Thoreau wrote that in 1844 he had camped on the 
north side of the mountain. But for a picture facing north, the profile 
of the landscape in Gleason’s picture does not match with what a 
picture north side of the mountain might look like. 

In the distant horizon, the profile of Mount Wachusett is obvious. 
The shape and alignment of the two ponds in middle ground, clearly 
mark them as Pool Pond and Pearly Pond, bodies of water to the 
south. Taken high on the mountain, this photo clearly faces south, not 
north. The landscape in the foreground could only be viewed from a 
point on the eastern side of the rocky cap, above the ravine, facing 
south. Even as Gleason wrote the year incorrectly, this is not a 
campsite on the north side of the mountain. 

It appears as if Gleason, using information he had obtained from 
Edward Emerson, thought that he had found Thoreau’s first 
campsite of his 1858 trip, the same site he used for two days on the 
1860 trip. Even had he correctly indicated the year as 1858 or 1860, 
the location indicated by this picture does not match the location of 
the campsite marked by Thoreau on his hand drawn map of the 
mountain entered in the Jowma/ for the 1860 trip. For a discussion of 
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Thoreau’s campsites on Monadnock, and the information provided 
by Emerson, see Chapter Six: “Thoreau’s Camps.” 


Figure 67. Gleason's Photograph of Camp Under Spruce 
Courtesy Concord Free Public Library. (c. 1918). 
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[TEXT FOR SEPT 6 BEGINS AT THE BOTTOM OF 
THE PAGE. | 


Sept. 6. Monday. To Peterboro. Railroad to Mason 
Village. 

Observed from cars at 7.30 A.M. the dew, or fog 
rather, on the fine grass in meadows,—a dirty white, 
which, one of these mornings, will be frozen to a white 
frost. A woman one who wished to go to Nashua was left 
behind at Groton Junction,—to which she said, “Why, 
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I was he-ar.” Girls picking hops in Townsend. Some 
fields are completely yellow—one mass of yellow—from 
the solidago. It is the prevailing flower the traveller 
sees. Walked from Mason Village over the mountain- 
tops to Peterboro. Saw, sailing over Mason Village 
about 10 A.M., a white-headed and white-tailed eagle 
with black wings,—a grand sight. The “doubly com- 
pound racemed panicles” of the spikenard berries, 
varnish-colored berries, or color of varnished ma- 
hogany. Met a crazy man, probably being carried 

to a hospital, who must take us both by the hand 

and tell us how the spirit of God had descended on 
him and given him all the world, and he was going 

to make every man a present of half a million, etc., 
etc. High blackberries by the roadside abundant still, 
the long, sweet, mulberry-shaped ones, mostly con- 
fined to the road, and very grateful to the walker. 

A stone by the roadside in Temple, whitewashed, with 
an inscription in black, evincing the vulgarity of the 
Yankees, “Here Jesse Spofford was killed,” etc., etc., 
not telling how. Thus we record only the trivial, not 
the important event, as the advent of a thought. Who 
cates whether Jesse Spofford was killed or not, if he 
does not know whether he was worthy to live? 

The tavern-keeper at Temple said the summit just 
south of the Peterboro road, covered with wood, was 
the highest (probably a mistake),—980 feet above 
Temple Common, which is itself very high. Went 
across lots from here toward this. When part way up, 
or on a lower part of the ridge, discovered it was not the 
highest, and turned northward across the road to what 
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is apparently the highest, first having looked south to 
Kidder’s mountain, between New Ipswich and Temple 
and further west and quite near to Boundary Mountain 
between Sharon and Temple. Already we had had 
experience of a mountain-side covered with bare rocks, 
as if successive thunder [sz] spouts had burst over it, 
and bleached timber lying across the rocks, the wood- 
bine red as blood about a tall stump, and the strong, 
sweet, bracing scent of ferns between the rocks, the 
raspberry bushes still retaining a few berries. They 
usually tell you how many mountain-houses you can 
see from a mountain, but they are interesting to me in 
proportion to the number you cannot see. We went 
down the west side of this first mountain, from whose 
summit we could not see west on account of another 
ridge; descended far, and across the road, and up the 
southernmost of what I have called the Peterboro Hills. 
The raw edge of a forest of canoe birches on the side 
of this hill was remarkable on account of the wonderful 
contrast of the white stems with the green leaves; 

the former glaringly white, as if whitewashed and var- 
nished or polished. You now hear that grating, creaking 
flight of the grasshopper. There is something in 

the aspect of the evergreens, the dwarfed forests and 
the bare rocks of mountain-tops, and the scent of the 
ferns, stern yet sweet to scan. Hazy. Monadnock 
would probably look better toward evening. It was 
now two or three P. M. In the woods near the top, the 
Viburnum lantanoides, hobble bush, American way- 
faring-tree, in fruit, mostly large and red, but the ripe 
blue or black like the V. nudum, —what I have 
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formerly falsely called moose-berry. Probably it does 
not grow in Concord. 

Went, still across lots, to Peterboro village, which we 
could not see from the mountain. But first we had seen 
the Lyndeboro Mountain, north of these two,—partly 
in Green field,—and further Crotched Mountain, and in 
the northeast Uncannunuc. Descended where, as usual, 
the forest had been burned formerly,—tall bleached 
masts still standing, making a very wild and agree- 
ably [sic] scenery,—keeping on a westward spur or 
side, that we might see north and south. Saw the pond 
on the “embenchement” between the two mountains. 
Some sheep ran from us in great fear. Others put their 
heads down and together, and stood perfectly still, re- 
sembling rocks, so that I did not notice them at first. 
Did they not do it for concealment? After we got 
down, the prevailing trees were hemlock, spruce, black 
and yellow birch, and beech, the ground very cleanly 
and smoothly carpeted with the old leaves of the last 
two especially, without weeds. Saw some ground-hem- 
lock with some fruit still, Had seen on the hill Po/y- 
gonum cilinode, ranning polygonum, but no flower,— 
alias fringe-jointed false-buckwheat. 

A man in Peterboro told me that his father told him 
that Monadnock used to be covered with forest, that 
fires ran through it and killed the turf; then the trees 
were blown down, and their roots turned up and formed 
a dense and impenetrable thicket in which the wolves 
abounded. They came down at night, killed sheep, 
etc., and returned to their dens, whither they could not 
he pursued, before morning; till finally they set fire to 
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this thicket, and it made the greatest fire they had 
ever had in the country, and drove out all the wolves, 
which have not troubled them since. He himself had 
seen one wolf killed there when he was a boy. They 
kill now raccoons, hedgehogs, and wildcats there. I 
thought that I did not see so great a proportion of 
forest from their hilltops as about Concord, to which 
they agreed. I should say their hills were uncommonly 
rocky,—mote stone than soil. 


Sept. 7. Tuesday. Went, across lots still, to Monad- 
nock, the base some half-dozen miles in a straight line 
from Peterboro,—six or seven miles. (It had been 
eleven miles (by road) from Mason Village to Peter- 
boro.) My clothes sprinkled with ambrosia pollen. 
Saw near the mountain a field of turnips whose leaves, 
all but the midribs, were eaten up by grasshoppers and 
looked white over the field, and sometimes the tur- 
nips were eaten also. Joe Eavely’s, the house nearest 
the top, that we saw under the east side, a small red 
house a little way up. The summit hardly more than 
a mile distant in a straight line, but about two miles as 
they go. Bunch-berries everywhere now. Acer Pennsy/- 
vanicum, striped maple or moosewood or striped dog- 
wood, but no keys to be seen,—a very large-leaved, 
three-lobed maple with a handsome striped bark. 
This, I believe, the Indians smoke. Also Acer spicatum, 
mountain maple, with upright racemes in fruit. Be- 
ween the rocks on the summit, an abundance of large 
and fresh blueberries still, apparently Vaccinium Penn- 
sylvanicum, very large, fresh and cooling to eat, supply- 
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ing the place of water. They said they did not get ripe 
so early as below, but at any rate they last much longer; 
both, perhaps, because of the greater coolness of the 
atmosphere. Though this vegetation was very humble, 
yet it was very productive of fruit. In one little hollow 
between the rocks grew blueberries, choke-berries, 
bunch-berries, red cherries, wild currants (Rébes pro- 
stratum, with the berry the odor of skunk-cabbage, 

but a not quite disagreeable wild flavor), a few rasp- 
berries still, holly berries, mountain cranberries (Vac- 
cinium Vitis-Idea), all close together. The little soil 

on the summit between the rocks was covered with the 
Potentilla tridentata, now out of bloom, the prevailing 
plant at the extreme summit. Mountain-ash berries 
also. 

Descending toward Troy, a little after 1 P.M., 
plucked the T7/iium erythrocarpum with the large red 
berry, painted trillium. The Aster acuminatus, with 
its leaves in a whorl, white; methinks we may have it. 
When we had got down, we could see that the mountain 
had spurs or buttresses on every side, by whose 
ridge you might ascend. It is an interesting feature in 
a mountain. I have noticed that they will send out 
these buttresses every way from their centre. 

Were on the top of the mountain at 1 P.M. The 
cats left Troy, four or five miles off, at three. We 
reached the depot, by running at last, at the same in- 
stant the cars did, and reached Concord at a quarter 
after five, ze. four hours from the time we were pick- 
ing blueberries on the mountain, with the plants of the 
mountain fresh in my hat. 
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XI 
JUNE, 1858 
(2T40) 


June 2. 8.30 A. M—Start for Monadnock. 

Between Shirley Village and Lunenburg, I notice, 
in a meadow on the right hand, close to the railroad, 
the Kalmia glauca in bloom, as we are whirled past. 

The conductor says that he has it growing in his gar- 
den. Blake joins me at Fitchburg. Between Fitchburg 
and Troy saw an abundance of wild red cherry, now 
apparently in prime, in full bloom, especially in burnt 
lands and on hillsides, a small but cheerful lively white 
bloom. 

Arrived at Troy Station at 11.5 and shouldered 
out knapsacks, steering northeast to the mountain, 
some four miles off,—its top. It is a pleasant hilly 
road, leading past a few farmhouses, where you already 
begin to snuff the mountain, or at least up-country 
ait. By the roadside I plucked, now apparently in 
prime, the Rzbes Cynosbati, rather downy leaved, arid, 
near by, the same with smooth berries. I noticed, too, 
the Salix lucida, by the roadside there on high land; 
the S. rostrata, etc., wete common. 

Almost without interruption we had the mountain in 
sight before us,—its sublime gray mass—that antique, 
brownish-gray, Ararat color. Probably these crests of 
the earth are for the most part of one color in all lands, 
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that gray color of antiquity, which nature loves; color of 
unpainted wood, weather-stain, time-stain; not glaring 
nor gaudy; the color of all roofs, the color of things that 
endure, and the color that wears well; color of Egyptian 
ruins, of mummies and all antiquity; baked in the sun, 
done brown. Methought I saw the same color with 
which Ararat and Caucasus and all earth's brows are 
stained, which was mixed in antiquity and receives a 
new coat every century; not scarlet, like the crest of the 
bragging cock, but that hard, enduring gray; a terrene 
sky-color; solidified ait with a tinge of earth.’ 

The red elder was in full bloom by the road, appar- 
ently in prime. 

We left the road at a schoolhouse, and, crossing a 
meadow, began to ascend gently through very rocky 
pastures. Previously an old man, a mile back, who lived 
on a hilltop on the road, pointed out the upper corner of 
his pasture as a short way up. Said he had not been up 
for seven years arid, looking at our packs, asked, “Are 
you going to carry them up?” “Well,” said he, with a 
tone half of pity and half regret, adding, “I shall never 
go up again.” 

Here, at the base, by the course of a rocky rill, where 
we paused in the shade, in moist ground, I saw the 
Tiarella cordifolia, abundant and apparently in prime, 
with its white spike sometimes a foot and more high; 
also the leaves of the Geranium Robertianum, emitting 
their peculiar scent, with the radical reddish tinge, not 
yet budded. The cress in the water there was quite 


1 Best view of mountain about two and a half miles this side of 
summit. 
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agreeable to our taste, and methinks would be good to 
eat fresh with bread. 

The neighboring hills began to sink, and entering the 
wood we soon passed Fassett's shanty,— he so busily at 
wotk inside that he did not see us,—and we took our 
dinner by the rocky brook-side in the woods just above. 
A dozen people passed us early in the afternoon, while 
we sat there, men and women on their way down from 
the summit, this suddenly very pleasant day after a lour- 
ing one having attracted them. We met a man (appat- 
ently an Indian or Canadian half-breed) and a boy, with 
guns, who had been up after pigeons but only killed five 
crows. 

Thereabouts first I noticed the Rebes prostratum, 
abundantly in bloom, apparently in prime, with its 
pretty erect racemes of small flowers, sometimes pur- 
plish with large leaves. There, too, the T7//ium ery- 
throcarpum now in prime, was conspicuous,—three 
white lanceolate waved-edged petals with a purple base. 
This the handsomest flower of the mountain, coexten- 
sive with the wooded sides. Also the Vzburnum lanta- 
noides, apparently in prime, with its large and showy 
white outer florets, reminding me by its marginal flower- 
ing of the tree-cranberry, coextensive with last; and 
Uvularia grandiflora, not long begun to bloom. Red 
elder-berry not open, apparently, there; and Amelan- 
chier Canadensis vat. Botryapium, not long in bloom. 

Having risen above the dwarfish woods (in which 
mountain-ash was very common), which reached higher 
up along this ravine than elsewhere, and nearly all the 
visitors having descended, we proceeded to find a place 
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for and to prepare our camp at mid-afternoon. We 
wished it to be near water, out of the way of the wind, 
which was northwest, and of the path, and also near to 
spruce trees for a bed. (There is a good place if you 
would be near the top within a stone's throw of the 
summit, on the north side, under some spruce trees.) We 
chose a sunken yard in a rocky plateau on the southeast 
side of the mountain, perhaps half a mile from the summit, 
by the path, a rod and a half wide by many more 
in length, with a mossy and bushy floor about five or six 
feet beneath the general level, where a dozen black 
spruce trees grew, though the surrounding rock was 
generally bare. There was a pretty good spring within 
a dozen rods, and the western wall shelved over a foot 
or two. We slanted two scragey spruce trees, long since 
bleached, from the western wall, and, cutting many 
spruce boughs with our knives, made a thick bed and 
walls on the two sides to keep out the wind. Then, 
putting several poles transversely across our two rafters, 
we covered [them] with a thick roof of spruce twigs, like 
shingles. The spruce, though harsh for a bed, was close 
at hand, we cutting away one tree to make room. We 
crawled under the low eaves of this roof, about eighteen 
inches high, and our extremities projected about a foot. 
Having left our packs here and made all ready for the 
night, we went up to the summit to see the sun set. Our 
path lay through a couple of small swamps and then up 
the rocks. Some forty or fifty rods below the very apex 
southeast, or quite on the top of the mountain, I saw a 
little bird flit out from beneath a rock close by the path 
on the left of it, where there were only very few scattered 
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dwarf black spruce about, and, looking, I found a nest 
with three eggs. It was the Fring/la hyemalis, which 

soon disappeared around a projecting rock. It was near 
by a conspicuous spruce, six or eight feet high, on the 
west edge of a sort of hollow, where a vista opened south 
over the precipice, and the path ascended at once more 
steeply. The nest was sunk in the ground by the side of 

a tuft of grass, and was pretty deep, made of much fine 
dry grass or sedge (P) and lined with a little of a delicate 
bluish hair-like fibre (?) (g. v.) two or three inches long. 
The eggs were three, of a regular oval form, faint bluish- 
white, sprinkled with fine pale-brown dots, in two of the 
three condensed into a ring about the larger end. They 
had apparently just begun to develop. The nest and 

tuft were covered by a projecting rock. Brewer says that 
only one nest is known to naturalists. We saw many of 
these birds flitting about the summit, perched on the rocks 
and the dwarf spruce, and disappearing behind the rocks. 
It is the prevailing bird now up there, ze. on the summit. 
They are commonly said to go to the fur countries 

to breed, though Wilson says that some breed in the 
Alleghanies. The New York Reports make them breed 
on the mountains of Oswego County and the Catskills.' 
This was a quite interesting discovery. They probably 

are never seen in the surrounding low grounds at this 
season. The ancestors of this bird had evidently per- 
ceived on their flight northward that here was a small 
piece of arctic region, containing all the conditions they 


! Prevail in Nova Scotia according to Bryant and Cabot. [Dr. 
Brewer’s statement, quoted above must relate to the smow bunting, 
not the snowbird.] 
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requite,—coolness and suitable food, etc., etc..—and so 
for how long have builded here. For ages they have 
made their home here with the Avrenaria Grenlandica 
and Potentilla tridentata. 'They discerned arctic isles 
sprinkled in our southern sky. I did not see any of them 
below the rocky and generally bare portion of the moun- 
tain. It finds here the same conditions as in the north of 
Maine and in the fur countries, Labrador mosses, 
etc. Now that the season is advanced, migrating birds 
have gone to the extreme north or gone to the mountain- 
tops. By its color it harmonized with the gray and brown- 
ish-gray rocks. We felt that we were so much nearer to 
perennial spring and winter. 

I observed rabbit's dung commonly, quite to the top 
and all over the rocky portion, and where they had 
browsed the bushes. For the last fifteen or twenty rods 
the ground between the rocks is pretty thickly clothed 
or carpeted with mountain cranberry and Potentilla 
tridentata, only the former as yet slightly budded, but 
much lower than this the mountain cranberry is not 
common. The former grows also in mere seams on the 
nearly upright sides of rocks, and occasionally I found 
some of last year's cranberries on the latter, which were 
an agreeable acid. These were the prevailing plants of a 
high order on the very summit. There was also on the 
same ground considerable fine grass,' and radical leaves 
of a sericocatpus-like aster (? ),—I saw some withered 
heads,—springing up commonly, and a little (hardly 
yet conspicuously budded except in the warmest places) 


' Was it not Juncus trifides ? 
2 Was it not the Soddago thyrsoidea of Aug., 1860? 
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Arenaria Grenlandica in dense tufts, succulent. There 
were a, few very dwarfish black spruce there, and a very 
little dry moss, and, on the rocks, many of that small 
leather-colored lichen, and Umbilicaria pustulata, and 
the two common ( ?) kinds of cladonia, white and green, 
between them.’ 

Scarcely, if at all, lower than the above-named plants, 
grew the Vaccinium Pennsylvanicum, also Pyrus arbuti- 
folia, very minute and but just budded, and minute 
mountain-ashes, a few inches high only. From these one 
may judge what plants, among others, grow far north. 

We heard the hylodes peeping from a rain-water pool 
a little below the summit toward night. 

As it was quite hazy, we could not see the shadow of 
the mountain well, and so returned just before the sun 
set to our camp. We lost the path coming down, for 
nothing is easier than to lose your way here, where so 
little trail is left upon the rocks, and the different rocks 
and ravines are so much alike. Perhaps no other equal 
area is so bewildering in this respect as a rocky mountain- 
summit, though it has so conspicuous a central point. 

Notwithstanding the newspaper and egg-shell left by 
visitors, these parts of nature are still peculiarly un- 
handselled and untracked. The natural terraces of rock 
are the steps of this temple, and it is the same whether 
it rises above the desert or a New England village. 

Even the inscribed rocks are as solemn as most ancient 

gravestones, and nature reclaims them with bog and 

lichens. They reminded me of the grave and pass of Ben 

Waddi (?). These sculptors seemed to me to court such 
" Vide specimens of Aug., 1860. 
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alliance with the grave as they who put their names 

over tombstones along the highway. One, who was prob- 
ably a blacksmith, had sculptured the emblems of his 
craft, an anvil and hammer, beneath his name. Appat- 
ently a part of the regular outfit of mountain-climbers is 
a hammer and cold-chisel, and perhaps they allow them- 
selves a supply of garlic also. Certainly you could not 
hire a stone-cutter to do so much engraving for less than 
several thousand dollars. But no Old Mortality will ever 
be caught renewing these epitaphs.” It reminds what 
kinds of steeps do climb the false pretenders to fame, 
whose chief exploit is the carriage of the tools with 
which to inscribe their names. For speaking epitaphs 
they are, and the mere name is a sufficient revelation 

of the character. They are all of one trade,—stone- 
cutters, defacers of mountain-tops. "Charles & Lizzie!" 
Charles carried the sledge-hammer, and Lizzie the cold- 
chisel. Some have carried up a paint-pot, and painted 
their names on the rocks. 

We returned to our camp and got our tea in our 
sunken yard. While one went for water to the spring, 
the other kindled a fire. The whole rocky part of the 
mountain, except the extreme summit, is strewn with the 
relics of spruce trees, a dozen or fifteen feet long, and 
long since dead and bleached, so that there is plenty of 
dry fuel at hand. We sat out on the brink of the rocky 
plateau near our camp, taking our tea in the twilight, 
and found it quite dry and warm there, though you 
would not have thought of sitting out at evening in the 
surrounding valleys. It was evidently warmer and drier 
there than below. I have often perceived the warm air 
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high on the sides of hills late into the night, while the 
valleys were filled with a cold damp night air, as with 
water, and here the air was warmer and drier the greater 
part of the night. We perceived no dew there this or the 
next night. This was our parlor and supper-room; in 
another direction was our wash-room. The chewink 
sang before night, and this, as I have before observed, 
is a very common bird on mountain-tops. It seems to 
love a cool atmosphere, and sometimes lingers quite 
late with us. And the wood thrush, indefinitely far or 
neat, a little more distant and unseen, as great poets 
are. Early in the evening the nighthawks were heard to 
spark and boom over these bare gray rocks, and such 
was our serenade at first as we lay on our spruce bed. 
We were left alone with the nighthawks. These with- 
drawn bare rocks must be a very suitable place for them 
to lay their eggs, and their dry and unmusical, yet 
supramundane and spirit-like, voices and sounds gave 
fit expression to this rocky mountain solitude. It struck 
the very key-note of the stern, gray, barren solitude. 

It was a thrumming of the mountain's rocky chords; 
strains from the music of Chaos, such as were heard 
when the earth was rent and these rocks heaved up. 
Thus they went sparking and booming, while we were 
courting the first access of sleep, and I could imagine 
their dainty limping flight, circling over the kindred 
rock, with a spot of white quartz in their wings. No 
sound could be more in harmony with that scenery. 
Though common below, it seemed peculiarly proper 
here. But ere long the nighthawks were stilled, and 

we heard only the sound of our companion's breathing 
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or of a bug in our spruce roof. I thought I heard once 
faintly the barking of a dog far down under the moun- 
tain, and my companion thought he heard a bullfrog. 

A little after 1 A. M., I woke and found that the moon 
had risen, and heard some little bird near by sing a short, 
strain of welcome to it, somewhat song-sparrow-like. 
But every sound is a little strange there, as if you were 
in Labrador. Before dawn the nighthawks commenced 
their sounds again, and these sounds were as good as a 
clock to us, telling how the night got on. 


June 3. At length, by 3 o'clock, the signs of dawn 
appear, and soon we hear the robin and the Fringilla 
hyemalis,—its prolonged jingle,—sitting on the top of 
a spruce, the chewink, and the wood thrush. Whether 
you have slept soundly or not, it is not easy to lie abed 
under these circumstances, and we rose at 3.30, in order 
to see the sun rise from the top and get our breakfast 
there. Concealing our blankets under a shelving rock 
neat the camp, we set out. 

It was still hazy, and we did not see the shadow of the 
mountain until it was comparatively short. We did not 
get the most distant views, as of the Green and White 
Mountains, while we were there. We carried up fuel for 
the last quarter of a mile. A Fringilla hyemalis seemed 
to be attracted by the smoke of our fire, and flew quite 
neat to us. They are the prevailing bird of the summit, 
and perhaps are baited by the crumbs left by visitors. It 
was flitting about there, and it would sit and sing, on 
the top of a dwarf spruce, the strain I have often heard. 

I saw just beneath the summit, and commencing some 
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fifteen or twenty rods from it, dwarfish Rhodora Cana- 
densis, Not yet anywhere quite out, much later than in 
the valley, very common; lambkill; and checkerberry; 
in slightly bogey places, quite dwarfish specimens 

of Eriophorum vaginatum, qaite common in similar 
localities all over the rocky part, six inches high or mote. 
A little water andromeda with it, scarcely out, and Lab- 
rador tea, scarcely suggesting flowers. (This I observed 
only in two or three places on the northerly side.) A 
viburnum (probably nudum or a form of it) was quite 
common, just begun to leaf, and with nemopanthes, 
showing its transparent leafets not yet expanded, a little 
behind the other, was quite sizable, especially the latter. 
These two, with the spruce, the largest shrubs at this 
height. In the little thickets made by these bushes, grew 
the two-leaved Solomon's-seal, not nearly out, and 
Clintonia borealis, not budded, though out in the valley. 
Within the folded leaves of the last, was considerable 
water, as within the leaves of the seaside goldenrod on 
the sands of the Cape. Cornus Canadensis, along the 
base of the rocks, not out. Diervilla. And, on the moist 
ground or in the small bogs, Lycopodium annotinum, te- 
sembling at first sight the L. /ucidulum, but running, 

was very common in boggy places, sometimes forming 
quite conspicuous green batches. 

The above plants of the mountain-top, except per- 
haps the mountain cranberrv, extended downward over 
the whole top or rocky part of the mountain and 
were there mingled with a little Po/ypodium vulgare; 

a peculiar Amelanchier Canadensis, apparently variety 
oligocarpa, just begun to bloom, with few flowers, short 
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roundish petals, and /ie/y serrate leaves; red cherry, 
not out; Populus tremuliformis, not common and quite 
small; small willows, apparently dzsco/or, etc., also 
rostrata, and maybe humilis, canoe birch and yellow 
birch, for the most part scrubby, largest in swampy 
places; meadow-sweet; Lycopodium clavatum; Ame- 
lanchier Canadensis var. oblongifolia, not quite out, a 
little of it; and also a little very dwarfish hemlock and 
white pine (two or three feet high); a little mayflower 
and Chiogenes hispidula. 

We concluded to explore the whole rocky part of the 
mountain in this wise, to saunter slowly about it, about 
the height and distance from the summit of our camp, 
or say half a mile, more or less, first going north from 
the summit and returning by the western semicircle, 
and then exploring the east side, completing the circle, 
and return over the summit at night. 

To sum up, these were the Plants of the Summit, i.e. 
within a dozen rods of it : Potentilla tridentata (and 
lower); Vaccinium Vitis-Idea; fine grass;' seticocat- 
pus-like radical leaves; Arenaria Grenlandica, dwarf 
black spruce; a little dry moss; the two kinds of cladonia, 
white and green, and the small leather-colored 
lichen of rocks,’ mingled with the larger Umbilicaria 
pustulata. All these but the V. Vits-Idewa generally dispersed 
overt the rocky part. 


1Was it not Juncus trifidus of August, 1860? 

2 Was it not Solidago thyrsoidea of August, 1860? 

3 U. erosa (?) or hyperborea (2). Vide Sept. 21, 1858, and a specimen 
from Lafayette. Vide specimen of August, 1860. 

‘The Vaccinium Vitis-Idea also in patches lower down. Vide 
August, 1860. 
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Within fifteen or twenty rods of it, or scarcely, if at all, 
lower than the last: Vaccinium Pennsylvanicum and 
perhaps the variety angustifolium (°); Pyrus arbuti- 
folia, mountain-ash. Generally distributed. 

Commencing fifteen or twenty rods below it: Rhodota; 
lambkill; checkerberry; Eriophorum vaginatum; watet 
andromeda; Labrador tea; Vtburnum (nudume); ne- 
mopanthes; two leaved Solomon's-seal; clintonia; Cor- 
nus Canadensis, Lycopodium annotinum, diervilla. 

Generally lower than the above, on the rest of the 
bare rocky part, with all of the above: Rebes prostra- 
tum; Polypodium vulgaris; Amelanchier Canadensis 
var. oligocarpa (?); ted cherry; Populus tremuliformis; 

Salix apparently discolor, perhaps also humilis, cer- 
tainly rostrata; meadow-sweet; canoe bitch; yellow 
birch; Lycopodium clavatum; Amclanchier oblongifolia; 
a little red elder; hemlock; white pine; mayflower; 
chiogenes.' 

Did not examine particularly the larger growth of the 
swamps, but think it was chiefly spruce, white and yellow 
birch, mountain-ash, etc. 

The Vaccinium Pennsylvanicum and the Abies nigra 
are among the most prevailing conspicuous plants. 

We first descended somewhat toward the north this 
forenoon, then turned west over a ridge by which some 
ascend from the north. There are several large ponds 
not far from the mountain on the north, and I thought 
there was less forest to be seen on this side than on the 
south. We crossed one or two now dry watercourses, 
there, however, judging from the collections of rubbish 

"Saw the raspberry in '52 and '60. 
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ot drift, much water must have flown at some other sea- 
son. 

Jackson in his map in the Report on the Geology 
of Massachusetts calls this mountain “mica slate and 
porphyritic granite,” and [says] that the rocks on the 
summit are “a hard variety of gneiss filled with small 
crystals of garnets.”? 

We observed that the rocks were remarkably smoothed, 
almost polished and rounded, and also scratched. The 
scratches run from about north-northwest to south-south- 
east. The sides of the rocks often straight, upright walls, 
several rods long; from north to south and five to ten feet 
high, with a very smooth, rounded edge. There were 
many of these long, straight, rounded walls of rock, 
especially on the northwest and west. Some smaller or 
lower ones were so rounded and smooth as to resemble 
at a little distance long-fallen trunks of trees. The rocks 
were, indeed, singularly worn on a great scale. Often a 
vertical cross-section would show some such profile as this: 

as if they had been grooved 

ee x with a tool of a correspond- 

ing edge. There were occa- 
sionally conspicuous masses and also veins of white 
quartz, and very common were bright-purple or wine- 
colored garnets imbedded in the rock, looking like ber- 
ries in a pudding. In many parts, as on the southeast 
plateau especially, the rocks were regularly stratified, 
and split into regular horizontal slabs about a foot in 
thickness, projecting one beyond another like steps. 

The little bogs or mosses, sometimes only a rod in 
diameter, are a singular feature. Ordinarily the cla- 
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donia and other lichens are crackling under your feet, 
when suddenly you step into a miniature bog filling the 
space between two rocks and you are at a loss to tell 
where the moisture comes from. The amount of it 
seems to be that some spongy moss is enabled to grow 
there and retain some of the clouds which rest on it. 
Moisture and aridity are singularly near neighbors to 
each other up there. The surface is made up of masses 
of rock more or less smoothed and rounded, or else 
jagged, and the little soil between is a coarse, gravelly 
kind, the ruins of the rocks and the decayed vegetation 
that has grown there. You step unexpectedly from 
Arabia Petrzea, where the dry lichens crackle under your 
feet, into a miniature bog, say Dismal Swamp, where 
you suddenly sink a foot in wet moss, and the next step 
carries you into Arabia Petraea again. In more extensive 
swamps I slumped through moss to water sometimes, 
though the bottom was of rock, while a fire would 
rapidly spread in the arid lichens around. Perhaps the 
mosses grow, in the wettest season chiefly, and so are 
enabled to retain some moisture through the driest. 
Plants of the bogs and of the rocks grow close to each 
other. You are surprised to see a great many plants of 
bogs growing close to the most barren and driest spots, 
where only cladonias cover the rocks. Often your first 
notice of a bog in the midst of the avid waste, where the 
lichens crackle under your feet, is your slumping a foot 
into wet moss. Methinks there cannot be so much evap- 
oration going on up there,—witness the water in the 
clintonia leaves, as in the solidago by the sandy sea- 
shore,—and this (which is owing to the coolness), 
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rather than the prevalence of mist, may account for 
the presence of this moisture forming bogs. 

In a shallow rain-water pool, or rock cistern, about 
three rods long by one or one and a half wide, several 
hundred feet below the summit, on the west side, but still 
on the bare rocky top and on the steepest side of the 
summit, I saw toad-spawn (black with white bellies), 
also some very large spawn new to me. There were four 
ot five masses of it, each three or four inches in diameter 
and of a peculiar light misty bluish white as it lay in the 
water near the surface, attached to some weed ort stick, 
as usual. Each mass consisted of but few large ova, 
more than a quarter of an inch in diameter, in which 
were pale-brown tadpoles flattened out. The outside of 
the mass when taken up was found to consist of large 
spherical or rounded gelatinous projections three 
quarters of an inch wide, and blue in the light and air, 
while the ova within were greenish. This rain-water 
pool was generally less than a foot deep, with scarcely 
a weed in it, but considerable mud concealing its rocky 
bottom. The spawn was unusually clean and clear. I 
suspect it to be that of bullfrogs,' though not a frog was 
to be seen; they were probably lurking beneath the 
rocks in the water at that hour. This pool was bounded 
on one or two sides by those rounded walls of rock five 
or six feet high. My companion had said that he heard 
a bullfrog the evening before. Is it likely that these 
toads and frogs ever hopped up there? The hylodes 
peeped regularly toward night each day in a similar 
pool much nearer the summit. Agassiz might say that 

‘Probably Rana fontinalis. Vide August, 1860. 
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they originated on the top. Perhaps they fell from the 
clouds in the form of spawn or tadpoles or young frogs. 
I think it more likely that they fell down than that they 
hopped up. Yet how can they escape the frosts of win- 
ter? The mud is hardly deep enough to protect them. 
Having reached the neighborhood of our camp 
again and explored the wooded portion lower down 
along the path up the mountain, we set out northeast 
along the east side of the mountain. The southeast part 
of the mountain-top is an extended broad rocky a/most 
plateau, consisting of large flat rocks with small bogs 
and rain-water pools amid easy ascents to different levels. 
The black spruce tree which is scattered here and there 
over it, the prevailing tree or shrub of the mountain- 
top, evidently has many difficulties to contend with. It 
is generally of a yellowish green, its foliage. The most 
exposed trees are very stout arid spreading close to the 
rock, often much wider close to the rock than they are 
high, arid these lower, almost their only, limbs completely 
filling arid covering openings between the rocks. 
I saw one which grew out of a narrow crack in the rock, 
which was three feet high, five inches in diameter at the 
ground, arid six feet wide on the rock. It was shaped 
like a bodkin,—the main stem. The spruce commonly 
grows in clefts of the rocks; has many large limbs, and 
longer than the tree is high, perhaps, spreading close and 
flat over the rock in every direction, sometimes eight or 
ten within a foot of the rock; then, higher up the stem, 
ot midway for three or six feet, though perfectly perpen- 
dicular, is quite bare on the north side and commonly 
smooth, showing no trace of a limb, no stubs but the 
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limbs at this height all ray out southward, and the top 

is crowned with a tuft of tender twigs. This proves the 
violence of the storms which they have to contend with. 
Its branches love to run along flat on the rocks, filling the 
openings between the rocks. It forms dense coverts and 
forms, apparently, for the rabbits, etc. A single spruce 
tree of this habit would sometimes make a pretty good 
shelter, while the rocks on each side were your walls. 

As I walked over this plateau, I first observed, looking 
toward the summit, that the steep angular projections of 
the summit and elsewhere and the brows of the rocks 
were the parts chiefly covered with dark- 


brown lichens,—umbilicaria, etc.,—as AGE? 
if they were to grow on the ridge and a8 2 BE 


slopes of a man's nose only. It was the 
steepest and most exposed parts of the high rocks 
alone on which they grew, where you would think it 
most difficult for them to cling. They also covered the 
more rounded brows on the sides of the mountain, espe- 
cially the east side, where they were very dense, fine, 
crisp, and firm, like a sort of shagreen, giving a firm 
footing or hold to the feet where it was needed. It was 
these that gave that Ararat-brown color of antiquity to 
these portions of the mountain, which a few miles dis- 
tant could not be accounted for compared with the more 
prevalent gray. From the sky-blue you pass through the 
misty gray of the rocks, to this darker and more terrene 
color. The temples of the mountain are covered with 
lichens, which color the mountain for miles. 

The west side descends steeply from the summit, but 
there is a broad almost plateau on the southeast and east, 
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not much beneath the summit, with a precipitous termi- 
nation on the east, and the rounded brows of the last 
are covered with the above-named lichens. A spur of 
moderate length runs off northerly; another, but lower, 
southwesterly; another, much longer, a little higher 
than the last, southerly; and one longer and higher than 
these, one or two miles long, northeasterly. As you 
creep down over those eastern brows to look off the 
precipice, these rough and rigid lichens, forming a 

rigid crust, as it were baked, done brown, in the sun of 
centuries, afford a desirable hand and foot hold. 

They seemed to me wild robins that placed their 
nests in the spruce up there. I noticed one nest. William 
Emerson, senior, says they do not breed on Staten 
Island. They do breed at least at Hudson's Bay. They 
are certainly a hardy bird, and are at home on this 
cool mountain-top. 

We boiled some rice for our dinner, close by the edge 
of a rain-water pool and bog, on the plateau southeast 
from the summit. Though there was so little vegetation, 
out fire spread rapidly through the dry cladonia lichens 
on the rocks, and, the wind being pretty high, threatened 
to give its trouble, but we put it out with a spruce bough 
dipped in the pool.' I thought that if it had spread 
further, it must soon have come to a bog. Though you 
could hardly tell what was moist and what dry till the 
fire came to it. Nothing could be drier than the cla- 
donia, which was often adjacent to a mass of moss 
saturated with moisture. 


' And wet the ground with it. You cook beside such a moss for the sake of 
water. 
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These rain-water pools or cisterns are a remarkable 
feature. There is a scarcity of bubbling springs, but this 
water was commonly cool enough in that atmosphere 
and warm as the day was. I do not know why they were 
not warmer, for they were shallow and the nights were 
not cold. Can there be some concealed snow or ice 
about? Hardly. They are quite shallow, but sometimes 
four or five rods over and with considerable mud at the 
bottom at first, decayed lichens, and disintegrated rock. 
Apparently these were the origin of the bogs, Eriopho- 
rum vaginatum, moss, and a few other boggy plants 
springing up in them and gradually filling them; yet, 
though sometimes filled with sedge (?) or fine grass, and 
generally the dwarfish Eriophorum vaginatum in the 

moss, they were singularly barren, and, unless they 
were fairly converted into swamps, contained very little 
variety. You never have to go far to find water of some 
kind. On the top, perhaps, of a square half-acre of 
almost bate rock, as in what we called our wash-room 
by our camp, you find a disintegrated bog, wet moss 
alternating with dry cladonia (sign and emblem of dry- 
ness in our neighborhood), and water stands in little 
holes, or if you look under the edges of a boulder there, 
you find standing water, yet cool to drink. 

After dinner we kept on northeast over a high ridge 
east of the summit, whence was a good view of that 
part of Dublin and Jaffrey immediately under the 
mountain. There is a fine, large lake extending north 
and south, apparently in Dublin,—which it would be 
wotth the while to sail on. When on the summit of this, 
I heard the ring of toads from a rain-pool a little lower 
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and northeasterly. It carried me back nearly a month 
into spring (though they are still ringing and copulating 
in Concord), it sounded so springlike in that clear, fresh 
ait. Descending to that pool we found toads copulating 
at the bottom of the water. 

In one or two places on this side of the mountain, 
which, as I have said, terminated in an abrupt precipice, 
I saw bogs or meadows four or six rods wide or more, 
but with only grass and moss and eriophorum, without 
bushes, in them, close to the edge of the mountain or 
precipice, where, if you stood between the meadow and 
the summit, looking east, there would appear to be a 
notch in the rim of the cup or saucer on the east and the 
meadow ready to spill over and run down the mountain 


on that side; but when you stood on this notched edge, 
the descent was seen to be much less precipitous than 
you had expected. Such spongy mountain bogs, how- 
evet, are evidently the sources of rivers. Lakes of the 
clouds when they are clear water. Between this and the 
northeast spur or ridge was the largest swamp or bog 
that I saw, consisting, perhaps, of between one and two 
acres, as I remember. It was a grassy and mossy bog 
without large bushes, in which you sank a foot, with a 
great many fallen trees in it, showing their bleached 
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upper side here and there but almost completely buried 
in the moss. This must once have been a dense swamp, 
full of pretty large trees. The trees buried in the moss 
were much larger than any now standing at this height. 
The outlet of this, if it had any, must have been north- 
westerly. This was a wild place enough. 

Having ascended the highest part of the northeastern 
ridge north of this bog, we returned to the summit, first 
to the ridge of the plateau, and west on it to the summit, 
crossing a ravine between. I noticed, in many places 
upon the mountain, sandy or gravelly spaces from a few 
feet to a rod in diameter, where the thin sward and loam 
appeared to have been recently removed or swept away. 
I was inclined to call them scars, and thought of very 
violent winds and tempests of rain as the cause, perhaps, 
but do not know how to account for them. 

We had thus made a pretty complete survey of the top 
of the mountain. It is a very unique walk, and would be 
almost equally interesting to take though it were not 
elevated above the surrounding valleys. It often re- 
minded me of my walks on the beach, and suggested 
how much both depend for their sublimity on solitude 
and dreariness. In both cases we feel the presence of 
some vast, titanic power. The rocks and valleys and 
bogs and rain-pools of the mountain are so wild and un- 
familiar still that you do not recognize the one you left 
fifteen minutes before. This rocky region, forming what 
you may call the top of the mountain, must be more than 
two miles long by one wide in the middle, and you would 
need to ramble about it many times before it would begin 
to be familiar. There may be twenty little swamps 
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so much alike in the main that [you] would not know 
whether you had seen a particular one before, and the 
rocks are trackless and do not present the same point. 
So that it has the effect of the most intricate labyrinth 
and artificially extended wall. 

This mountain is said in the Gazetteer to extend north- 
east [and] southwest five miles, by three wide, and the 
streams on the east to empty into the Contoocook and 
Merrimack, on the west into the Ashuelot and Connecti- 
cut; is 3718 feet high; and, judging from its account, 
the top was wooded fifty years ago.* 

We proceeded to get our tea on the summit, in the 
very place where I had made my bed for a night some 
fifteen years before. There were a great many insects 
of various kinds on the topmost rocks at this hour, and 
among them I noticed a yellow butterfly and several 
large brownish ones fluttering over the apex. 

It was interesting to watch from that height the 
shadows of fair-weather clouds passing over the land- 
scape. You could hardly distinguish them from for- 
ests. It reminded me of the similar shadows seen on 
the sea from the high bank of Cape Cod beach. There 
the perfect equality of the sea, atoned for the compata- 
tively slight elevation of the bank. We do not commonly 
realize how constant and amusing a phenomenon this is 
in a summer day to one standing on a sufficiently ele- 
vated point. In the valley or on the plain you do not 
commonly notice the shadow of a cloud unless you are 
in it, but on a mountain-top, or on a lower elevation in a 
plain country or by the seaside, the shadows of clouds 
flitting over the landscape are a never-failing source of 
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amusement. It is commonly easy to refer a shadow to 
its cloud, since in one direction its form is preserved 
with sufficient accuracy. Yet I was surprised to observe 
that a long, straggling downy cumulus extending north 
and south a few miles east of us, when the sun was perhaps 
an hour high, cast its shadow along the base of the 
Peterboro Hills, and did not fall on the other side, as I 
should have expected. It proved the clouds not so high 
as I supposed. It suggested how with tolerable accuracy 
you might easily calculate the height of a cloud with a 
quadrant and a good map of the country; e. g., observe 
at what distance the shadow of a cloud directly over- 
head strikes the earth, and then take the altitude of the 
sun, and you may presume that you have the base and 
two angles of a right-angled triangle, from which the 
rest may be calculated; or you may allow for the angle 
of elevation of the mountain as seen from the place 
where the shadow falls. Also you might determine the 
breadth of a cloud by observing the breadth of the 
shadow at a given distance, etc., etc. Many such calcula- 
tions would be easy in such a locality. It was pleasant 
enough to see one man's farm in the shadow of a cloud, 
—which perhaps he thought covered all the Northern 
States,—while his neighbor's farm was in sunshine. It 
was still too hazy to allow of our seeing the shadow of 
the mountain, so we descended a little before the sun set, 
but already the hylodes had been peeping for some time. 

Again the wood thrush, chewink, etc., sang at eve. I 
had also heard the song sparrow. 

As the sky was more cloudy this evening, we looked 
out a shelving rock near our camp, where we might, take 
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shelter from the rain in the night if necessary, #¢., if our 
roof did not prove tight enough. There were plenty of 

clefts and small caverns where you might be warm and 
dry. The mosquitoes troubled us a little this night. 

Lying up there at this season, when the nighthawk is 
most musical reminded me of what I had noticed before, 
that this bird is crepuscular in its habits. It was heard 
by night only up to nine or ten o'clock and again just 
before dawn, and marked those periods or seasons like a 
clock. Its note very conveniently indicated the time of 
night. It was sufficient to hear the nighthawk booming 
when you awoke to know how the night got on, though 
you had no other evidence of the hour. I did not hear the 
sound of any beast. There are no longer any wolves to 
howl or panthers to scream. One man told me that 
many foxes took refuge from dogs and sportsmen on 
this mountain. 

The plants of cold northern bogs grow on this moun- 
tain-top, and even they have a boreal habit here, more 
dwarfish than such of them as grow in our swamps. The 
more memorable and peculiar plants of the mountaintop 
were the mountain cranberry and the Posentilla tri- 
dentata, the dwarfish spruce, Arenaria Grenlandica (not 
now conspicuous). The Rzbes prostratum, or fetid currant, 
was very abundant from quite near the summit to 
neat the base, and its currant-acid fragrance was quite 
agreeable to me, partly, perhaps, from its relation to the 
currant of the gardens. You also notice many small 
weed-like mountain-ashes, six or eight inches high, 
which, on trying to pull up, you find to be very firmly 
rooted, having an old and large root out of proportion to 
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their top. I might also name in this connection not only 
the blueberry but the very common but dwarfish Exio- 
phorum vaginatum and the Lycopodium annotinum, 

also the amelanchier, variety o/igocarpa. I was not prepared 
to find vegetation so much later there than below 

or with us, since I once found blueberries ripe on Wachu- 
sett unexpectedly early. However, it was a pleasing 
lateness, and gives one a chance to review some of his 
lessons in natural history. On the rocky part, the only 
plants, as I noticed, which were or had been in bloom 
were the salix, now generally done; Rebes prostratum, in 
prime; Eriophorum vaginatum,; Vaccinium Pennsyl- 

vanicum, jast begun; Amelanchier oligocarpa, little, not 

long; water andromeda, ditto, ditto; and probably (?) 

the populus, birches (?), mayflower, and spruce. 


June 4. Friday. At 6 A. M. we began to descend. 

Near the upper edge of the wood, I heard, as I had 
done in ascending, a very peculiar lively and interest- 
ing strain from some bird, which note was new to 
me. At the same time I caught sight of a bird with 
a vety conspicuous deep-orange throat and otherwise 
dark, with some streaks along the head. This may 
have been the Blackburnian warbler, if it was not too 
large for that, and may have been the singer. We de- 
scended or continued along the base of the mountain 
southward, taking the road to the State Line Station 
and Winchendon, through the west part of Rindge. 

It is remarkable how, as you are leaving a mountain 
and looking back at it from time to time, it gradually 
gathers up its slopes and spurs to itself into a regular 
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whole, and makes a new and total impression. The 
lofty beaked promontory which, when you were on 
the summit, appeared so far off and almost equal to it, 
seen now against the latter, scarcely deepens the tinge 
of bluish, misty gray on its side. The mountain has 
several spurs or ridges, bare and rocky, running from 
it, with a considerable depression between the central 
peak and them; z¢., they attain their greatest height 
half a mile or more from the central apex. There is 
such a spur, for instance, running off southward about 
a mile. When we looked back from four or five miles 
distant on the south, this, which had appeared like an 
independent summit, was almost totally lost to our 
view against the general nasty gray of the side of the 
principal summit. We should not have suspected its 
existence if we had not just come from it, and though 
the mountain ranges northeasterly and southwesterly, 
or not far from north and south, and is much the long- 
est in that direction, it now presented a pretty regular 
pyramidal outline with a broad base, as if it were 
broadest east and west. That is, when you are on the 
mountain, the different peaks and ridges appear more 
independent; indeed, there is a bewildering variety of 
ridge and valley and peak, but when you have with- 
drawn a few miles, you are surprised at the more or 
less pyramidal outline of the mountain and that the 
lower spurs and peaks are all subordinated to the cen- 
tral and principal one. The summit appears to rise 
and the surrounding peaks to subside, though some 
new prominences appear. Even at this short distance 
the mountain has lost most of its rough and jagged 
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outline, considerable ravines ate smoothed over, and 
large boulders which you must go a long way round make 
no impression on the eye, being swallowed up in the air. 

We had at first thought of returning to the railroad 
at Fitzwilliam, passing over Gap Mountain, which is 
in Troy and Fitzwilliam quite near Monadnock, but 
concluded to go to Winchendon, passing through the 
western part of Rindge to the State Line Station, 
the latter part of the road being roundabout. We 
crossed the line between Jaffrey and Rindge three or 
four miles from the mountain. Got a very good view 
of the mountain from a high hill over which the road 
ran in the western part of Rindge. 

But the most interesting part of this walk was the 
three miles along the railroad between State Line and 
Winchendon Station. It was the best timbered region 
we saw, though its trees are rapidly falling. The railroad 
runs very straight for long distances here through 
a primitive forest. To my surprise I heard the #ea-/ea 
of the myrtle-bird' hete, as in Maine, and suppose 
that it breeds in this primitive wood. There was no 
house near the railroad but at one point, and then a 
quarter of a mile off. The red elder was in full bloom 
and filled the air with its fragrance. I saw some of the 
handsomest white pines here that I ever saw,—even 
in Maine,—close by the railroad. One by which I 
stood was at least, three and a half feet in diameter at 
two feet from the ground, and, like several others 
about it, rose perfectly straight without any kind of 
limb to the height of sixty feet at least. What struck 

' White-throat, probably. 
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me most in these trees, as I was passing by, was not 
merely their great size, for they appeared less than 

they were, but their perfect perpendicularity, roundness, 
and apparent smoothness, tapering very little, 

like artificial columns of a new style. Their trunks 

were so very round that for that reason they appeared 
smoother than they were, marked with interrupted 
bands of light-colored lichens. Their regular beauty 
made such an impression that I was forced to turn 
aside and contemplate them. They were so round and 
perpendicular that my eyes slid off, and they made such 
an impression of finish and even polish as if they had 
had all enamelled surface. Indeed they were less rough 
than I might have expected. Beneath them grew the 
Trillium pictum and clintonia, both in bloom. 

For last expedition to Monadnock, vide September, 
1852. 

I find the Cornus florida out in my pitcher when I 
get home June 4th, though it was not out on Island 
May 31st, and it is well out on Island when I look 
June 6th. I will say, therefore, that it opened June 3d. 


[This ends the journal entries for the third trip. Below is his next 
entry. Thoreau’s daily routine is back to normal.] 


June 5. A. M—Surveying a blueberry and maple 
swamp belonging to Thomas Brooks in the northeast 
part of Lincoln, burned over in fall of '57. 
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Reviewing the manuscript on the UCSB site The Works of Henry 
David Thoreau, | found that Thoreau made notes on the front 
pastedown endpaper about the village of Dublin. See Manuscript 
Volume 26. The number to the left of each line is the line number in 
the manuscript. Footnotes are by the editors of the site. 


‘Ae. t Hist of Dublin p 117 “The highest point of 
Monadnock—, ac. to Dr Dana, who ascertained 
the height by a barometer in the year 1816, is 3,450 


feet above the level of the ocean.” The height 
above Monadnock ? lake is 1581 feet 

in bis Centennial address p.43 > 
Ale. t The Hist of Dublin 1855 says Charles Mason “Some 30 years ago” 
(speaking in 52) “tn the latter part of a dry summer, the fire from a 
10 clearing * on the side of the mountain made its way up to the higher 
11 regions, where, feeding upon the decayed wood, and nourished by the 
12 wind & the drought, it extended itself over almost the entire northern 
13 side.” 
14. p 280 = One says ‘Wolves were troublesome as late as the year 1790”. 
15 They were not then, at least intentionally, burned out by that fire. 
16 p.28. in 1799 the town of Dublin offered rewards for killing wolves. 
17 p.63 — one poet sings— “His jacket C~ coat that he formerly wore, 


SemN AW AWN A 


18 Composed of short spruces, are seen there no more;” 

19 p.106 One former inhabitant says—T saw, year after year, the devouring 
20 flames climbing his lofty sides, exhibiting him to the sur- 

21 

22 rounding country as a dread volcano or a giant beacon, 

23 wll half his leafy mantle disappeared.” 


' This reference material is written on the front pastedown endpaper of the journal. See 
Levi Washburn Leonard, The History of Dublin, N.H., Boston: John Wilson and Son, 
1855. 

2 poss. stray mark after "Monadnock" 

3 quote begins on p. 42 


* word italicized in Leonard 
(H. D. Thoreau, On Line Journal Transcripts 1858, The Writings of Henry David 
Thoreau) 
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Thoreau took notes as he read the History of Dublin’ They appear 
in his Journal: manuscript volume 26, beginning on June 4, 1858 and 
ending on July 8, 1858. The first lines that he cited were relative to 
Dr. Dana’s measurement of the elevation. The next lines refer to the 
beginning of the book and Charles Mason’s address to the 
community. Thoreau was doing research on the fires that swept over 
the mountain and cleared the summit cap of all signs of life as early 
as the 1790s. He learned about the fires on his 1852 trip. While the 
notes are very clear, he never mentioned the fires in any of the entries 
for the 1858 trip. However, in his essay, “A Walk to Wachusett,” he 
wrote of “a fire blazing on Monadnock that night, which lighted up 
the whole western horizon.”° He may have been looking for 
information about what he might have seen that night. 
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Aug, 4. 8.30 A.M., Start for Monadnock.' 

Begins to rain at 9 A.M. and rains from time to time 
thereafter all day, the mountain-top being constantly 
enveloped in clouds. 

Notice in Troy much of the cyperinus variety of wool- 
grass, Now done, of various heights. Also, by roadside, 
the Ribes Cynosbati, with its prickly berries now partly 
reddened but hardly ripe. Am exhilarated by the peculiar 
raspberry scent by the roadside this wet day—and 
of the dicksonia fern. Raspberries still quite common, 


' [see account of the Monadnock excursion in Familiar Letters, 
pp. 368-372; Riv. 428-433.] [author note: Letter to HG.O.Blake dated Nov. 4, 
1860] 
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though late. The high blackberries, the mulberry kind, 
all still green and red; and also on the 9th, except one 
berry on a rock. 

There was a little sunshine on our way to the moun- 
tain, but the cloud extended far down its sides all day, 
so that one while we mistook Gap Monadnock for the 
true mountain, which was more to the north. 

According to the guide-board it is two and one fourth 
miles from Troy to the first fork in the road near the 
little pond and schoolhouse, and I should say it was near 
two miles from there to the summit,—all the way up- 
hill from the meadow. 


We crossed the immense rocky and springy pastures, 
containing at first raspberries, but much more hard- 
back in flower, reddening them afar, where cattle and 
horses collected about us, sometimes came running to 
us, as we thought for society, but probably not. I told 
Bent of it how they gathered about us, they were so 
glad to see a human being,—but he said I might put 
it in my book so, it would do no harm, but then the fact 
was they came about me for salt. “Well,” said I, “it 
was probably because I had so much salt in my constitu- 
tion.” Said he, “If you had had a little salt with you [you] 
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could hardly have got away from them.” “Well,” said 

I, “[1] had some salt in my pocket.” “That's what they 
smelt,” said he. Cattle, young and old, with horns in all 
stages of growth,—young heifers with budding horns, 
—and horses with a weak [?] Sleepy-David look, though 
sleek and handsome. They gathered around us while 

we took shelter under a black spruce from the rain. 

We were wet up to our knees before reaching the 
woods or steep ascent where we entered the cloud. It 
was quite dark and wet in the woods, from which we 
emerged into the lighter cloud about 3 P. M., and pro- 
ceded to construct our camp, in the cloud occasionally 
amounting to rain, where I camped some two yeats ago. 

Choosing a place where the spruce was thick in this 
sunken rock yard, I cut out with a little hatchet a space 
for a camp in their midst, leaving two stout ones six 
feet apart to rest my ridge-pole on, and such limbs of 
these as would best form the gable ends. I then cut four 
spruces as rafters for the gable ends, leaving the stub 
ends of the branches to rest the cross-beams or girders 
on, of which there were two or three to each slope; and 
I made the roof very steep. Then cut an abundance of 
large flat spruce limbs, four or five feet long, and laid 
them on, shingle-fashion, beginning at the ground and 
covering the stub ends. This made a foundation for 
two or three similar lavers of smaller twigs. Then made 
a bed of the same, closed up the ends somewhat, and all 
was done. All these twigs and boughs, of course, were 
dripping wet, and we were wet through up to our mid- 
dles. But we made a good fire at the door, and in an 
hour ot two were completely dried. 
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The most thickly leaved and flattest limbs of the 
spruce ate such as spread flat over the rocks far and 
wide (while the upper ones were more bushy and less 
flat); not the very lowest, which were often partly un- 
der the surface and but meagrely leafed, but those close 
above them. 

Standing and sitting before the fire which we kindled 
under a shelving rock, we could dry us much quicker 
than at any fireside below, for, what with stoves and 
reduced fireplaces, they could not have furnished such 
blaze or heat in any inn's [?] kitchen or parlor. This 
fire was exactly on the site of my old camp, and we 
burned a hole deep into the withered remains of its roof 
and bed. 

It began to clear up and a star appeared at 8 P. M. 
Lightning was seen far in the south. Cloud, drifting 
cloud, alternated with moonlight all the rest of 
the night. At 11.30 P. M. I heard a nighthawk. Maybe 
it hunted then because prevented by the cloud at even- 
ing. 

I heard from time to time through the night a distant 
sound like thunder or a falling of a pile of lumber, and 
I suspect that this may have been the booming of night- 
hawks at a distance. 


Aug, 5. The wind changed to northerly toward 
morning, falling down from over the summit and sweep- 
ing through our camp, open on that side, and we found 
it rather cold! 

About an hour before sunrise we heard again the 
nighthawk; also the robin, chewink, song sparrow, 
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Fringilla hyemahs; and the wood thrush from the woods 
below. 

Had a grand view of the summit on the north now, 
it being clear. I set my watch each morning by sunrise, 
and this morning the lichens on the rocks of the south- 
ernmost summit (south of us), just lit by the rising sun, 
presented a peculiar yellowish or reddish brown light 
(being wet) which they did not any morning afterward. 
The rocks of the main summit were olive-brown, and 
C. called it the Mount of Olives. 

I had gone out before sunrise to gather blueberries, 
—fresh, dewy (because wet with yesterday's rain), 
almost crispy blueberries, just in prime, much cooler 
and more grateful at this hour,—and was surprised to 
hear the voice of people rushing up the mountain for 
berries in the wet, even at this hour. These alternated 
with bright light-scarlet bunchberries not quite in prime. 
The sides and angles of the cliffs, and their rounded 
brows (but especially their southeast angles, for I saw 
very little afterward on the north side; indeed, the cliffs 
of precipices are not on that side), were clothed with 
these now lively olive-brown lichens (umbilicaria), alike 
in sun and shade, becoming afterward and generally 
dark olive-brown when dry. Vide my specimens. Many 
of the names inscribed on the summit were produced 
by merely rubbing off the lichens, and they are thus 
distinct for years. 

At 7.30 A. M. for the most part in cloud, here, but the 
country below in sunshine. We soon after set out to 
walk to the lower southern spur of the mountain. It is 
chiefly a bare gray and extremely diversified rocky sur- 
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face, with here and there a spruce or other small tree 

or bush, or patches of them, or a little shallow marsh 
on the rock; and the whole mountain-top for two miles 
was coveted, on countless little shelves and in hollows 
between the tocks, with low blueberries of two or mote 
species or varieties, just in their prime. They are said 

to be later here than below. Beside the kinds (black 

and blue Pennsylvanicum) common with us, there was 

the downy Vaccinium Canadense and a form or forms 
intermediate between this and the former, z.¢. of like 
form but less hairy. The Vaccininm Canadense has a 
larger leaf and more recurved and undulating on its 
surface, and generally lighter green than the com- 

mon. There were the blue with a copious bloom, others 
simply black (not shiny, as ours commonly) and on 
largish bushes, and others of a peculiar blue, as if with 
a skim-coat of blue, hard and thin, as if glazed, such as 
we also have. The black are scarce as with us. 

These blueberries grew and bore abundantly almost 
wherever anything else grew on the rocky part of the 
mountain,—except perhaps the very wettest of the 
little swamps and the thickest of the little thickets,— 
quite up to the summit, and at least thirty or forty peo- 
ple came up from the surrounding country this Sunday 
to gather them. When we behold this summit at this 
season of the year, far away and blue in the horizon, 
we may think of the blueberries as blending their color 
with the general blueness of this mountain. They grow 
alike in the midst of the cladonia lichens and of the 
lambkill and moss of the little swamps. No shelf amid 
the piled rocks is too high or dry for them, for every- 
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where they enjoy the cool and moist air of the moun- 
tain. They are evidently a little later than in Concord, 
—-say a week or ten days later. Blueberries of every 
degree of blueness and of bloom. There seemed to be 
fewer of them on the more abrupt and cold westerly and 
northwesterly sides of the summit, and most in the hol- 
lows and shelves of the plateau just southeast of the 
summit. 

Perhaps the prettiest berry, certainly the most novel 
and interesting to me, was the mountain cranberry, 
now grown but yet hard and with only its upper cheek 
red. They are quite local, even on the mountain. The 
vine is most common close to the summit, but we saw 
very little fruit there; but some twenty rods north of 
the brow of this low southern spur we found a pretty 
little dense batch. of them between the rocks, where we 
gathered a pint in order to make a sauce of them. They 
here formed a dense low flat bed, covering the rocks 
for a rod or two, some lichens, green mosses, and the 
mountain potentilla mingled with them; and they, rose 
scatcely more than one inch above the ground. These 
vines were only an inch and a half long, clothed with 
small, thick, glossy leaves, with two or three berries 
together, about, is big as huckleberries, on the recurved 
end, with a red check uppermost and the other light- 
colored. It was thus a dense, firm sward [?] of glossy 
little leaves clotted with bright-red berries. They were 
very easy to collect, for you only made incessant dabs 
at them with all your fingers together and the twigs and 
leaves were so rigid that you brought away only berries 
and no leaves. 
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I noticed two other patches where the berries were 
thick, 2/z. one a few rods north of the little rain-water 
lake of the rocks, at the first, or small, meadow (source 
of Contoocook) at northeast end of the mountain, and 
another not more than fifty rods northwest of the sum- 
mit, where the vines were much tanker and the betties 
larger. Here the plants were four or five inches high, 
and there were three or four berries of pretty large 
huckleberry size at the end of each, and they branched 
like little bushes. In each case they occupied almost 
exclusively a little sloping shelf between the rocks, and 
the vines and berries were especially large and thick 
where they lay up against the sloping sunny side of the 
rock, 

We stewed these berries for our breakfast the next 
morning, and thought them the best berry on the moun- 
tain, though, not being quite ripe, the berry was a little 
bitterish—but not the juice of it. It is such an acid as 
the camper-out craves. They are, then, somewhat ear- 
lier than the common cranberry. I do not know that 
they are ever gathered hereabouts. At present they are 
very firm berries, of a deep, dark, glossy red. Doubt- 
less there are many more such patches on the moun- 
tain.! 


We heard the voices of many berry-pickers and visitors 


to the summit, but neither this nor the camp we 
built afterward was seen by any one. 


' Brought some home, and stewed them the 12th, and all thought 
them quite like, and as good as, the common cranberry. Yet George 
Emerson speaks of it as "austere" and inferior to the common 
cranberry. 


241 
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P. M.—Walked to the wild swamp at the northeast 
spur. That part is perhaps the most interesting for the 
wild confusion of its variously formed rocks, and is the 
least, if at all, frequented. We found the skull and jaws 
of a large rodent, probably a hedgehog,—larger than 
a woodchuck's,—a considerable quantity of dry and 
hard dark-brown droppings, of an elliptical form, like 
very large rat-droppings, somewhat of a similar char- 
acter but darker than the rabbit's, and I suspect that 
these were the porcupine's. 

Returned over the top at 5 P. M., after the visitors, 
men and women, had descended, and so to camp. 


Aug. 6. The last was a clear, cool night. At 4 A. M. 
see local lake-like fogs in some valleys below, but there 
is none here. 

This forenoon, after a breakfast on cranberries, leav- 
ing, as usual, our luggage concealed under a large rock, 
with other rocks placed over the hole, we moved about 
a quarter of a mile along the edge of the plateau east- 
ward and built a new camp there. It was [a] place which 
I had noticed the day before, where, sheltered by a per- 
pendicular ledge some seven feet high and close to the 
brow of the mountain, grew five spruce trees. Two of 
these stood four feet from the rock and six or more apart; 
so, clearing away the superfluous branches, I rested 
stout rafters from the rock-edge to limbs of the two 
spruces and placed a plate beam across, and, with two 
or three crossbeams or girders, soon had a roof which 
I could climb and shingle. After filling the inequalities 
with rocks and rubbish, I soon had a sloping floor on 
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which to make our bed. Lying there on that shelf just 

on the edge of the steep declivity of the mountain, we 
could look all over the south and southeast world without 
raising our heads. The rock running east and west 

was our shelter on the north. 

Our huts, being built of spruce entirely, were not no- 
ticeable two or three rods off, for we did [not] cut the 
spruce amid which they were built more than necessary, 
bending aside their boughs in order to enter. My com- 
panion, returning from a short walk, was lost when 
within two or three rods, the different rocks and clumps 
of spruce looked so much alike, and in the moonlight 
we were liable to mistake some dark recess between two 
neighboring spruce ten feet off for the entrance to our 
house. We heard this afternoon the tread of a blueberry- 
picker on the rocks two or three rods north of us, and 
saw another as near, south, and, stealing out, we came 
round from another side and had some conversation 
with them,—two men and a boy,—but they never 
discovered our house nor suspected it. The surface is 
so uneven that ten steps will often suffice to conceal the 
ground you lately stood on, and yet the different shelves 
and hollows are so much alike that you cannot tell if 
one is new or not. It is somewhat like travelling over a 
huge fan. When in a valley the nearest ridge conceals 
all the others and you cannot tell one from another. 

This afternoon, again walked to the larger north- 
east swamp, going directly, ze east of the promon- 
tories or part way down the slopes. Bathed in the small 
rocky basin above the smaller meadow. These two 
swamps ate about the wildest part of the mountain and 
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most interesting to me. The smaller occurs on the north- 
east side of the main mountain, z¢. at the northeast end 
of the plateau. It is a little roundish meadow a few rods 
over, with cotton-grass in it, the shallow bottom of a 
basin of rock, and out the east side there trickles a very 
slight stream, just moistening the rock at present and 
collecting enough in one cavity to afford you a drink. 
This is evidently a source of the Contoocook, the one I 
noticed two years ago as such. 

The larger swamp is considerably lower and more 
northerly, separating the northeast spur from the main 
mountain, probably not far from the line of Dublin. It 
extends northwest and southeast some thirty or forty 
rods, and probably leaked out now under the rocks at 
the northwest end,—though I found water only half 
a dozen rods below,—and so was a source probably of 
the Ashuelot. The prevailing grass or sedge in it, grow- 
ing in tufts in the green moss and sphagnum between 
the fallen dead spruce timber, was the Eriophorum va- 
ginatum (long done) and the E. gracile. Also the Epi- 
lobium palustre, apparently in prime in it, and common 
wool-erass (Scirpus Eriophorum). Around its edge grew 
the Chelone glabra (not yet out), meadow-sweet in bloom, 
black choke-berry just ripening, red elder (its fruit in 
prime), mountain-ash, Carex trisperma and Deweyana 
(small and slender), and the fetid currant in fruit (in a 
torrent of rocks at the east end), etc., etc. 

I noticed a third, yet smaller, quite small, swamp, yet 
more southerly, on the edge of the plateau, evidently 
another source of a river, where the snows melt. 

At 5 P.M. we went to our first camp for our remain- 
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ing baggage. From this point at this hour the rocks of the 
precipitous summit (under whose south side that camp 
is placed), lit by the declining sun, were a very light gray, 
with reddish-tawny touches from the now drying Azra 
flexuosa on the inaccessible shelves and along the seams. 
Returned to enjoy the evening at the second camp. 
Evening and morning were the most interesting sea- 
sons, especially the evening. Each day, about an hour 
before sunset, I got sight, as it were accidentally, of an 
elysium beneath me. The smoky haze of the day, sug- 
gesting a furnace-like heat, a trivial dustiness, gave 
place to a clear transparent enamel, through which 
houses, woods, farms, and lakes were seen as in [a] pic- 
ture indescribably fair and expressly made to be looked 
at. At any hour of the day, to be sure, the surrounding 
country looks flatter than it is. Even the great steep, 
furrowed, and rocky pastures, red with hardhack and 
raspberries, which creep so high up the mountain amid 
the woods, in which you think already that you are half- 
way up, perchance, seen from the top or brow of the 
mountain are not for a long time distinguished for ele- 
vation above the surrounding country, but they look 
smooth and tolerably level, and the cattle in them are 
not noticed or distinguished from rocks unless you 
search very particularly. At length you notice how the 
houses and barns keep a respectful, and at first unac- 
countable, distance from these near pastures and woods, 
though they are seemingly flat, that there is a broad 
neutral ground between the roads and the mountain; 
and yet when the truth flashes upon you, you have to 
imagine the long, ascending path through them. 
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To speak of the landscape generally, the open or 
cleared land looks like a thousand little swells or tops 
of low rounded hills,—tent-like or like a low hay-cap 
spread,—tawny or green amid the woods. As you look 
down on this landscape you little think of the hills where 
the traveller walks his horse. The woods have not this 
swelling look. The most common color of open land 
(from apex at 5 P. M.) is tawny brown, the woods 
dark green. At midday the darker green of ever- 
greens amid the hardwoods is quite discernible half a 
dozen miles off. But, as the most interesting view is 
at sunset, so it is the part of [the] landscape nearest 
to you and most immediately beneath the mountain, 
where, as usual, there is that invisible gelid haze to 
glass it. 

The nearest house to the mountain which we saw 
from our camp—one on the Jaffrey road—was in the 
shadows, even of the low southern spur of the mountain 
which we called the Old South, just an hour before the 
sun set, while a neighbor on a hill within a quarter of a 
mile eastward enjoyed the sunlight at least half an hour 
longer. So much shorter are their days, and so much 
more artificial light and heat must they obtain, at the 
former house. It would be a serious loss, methinks, one 
hour of sunlight every day. We saw the sun so much 
longer. Of course the labors of the day were brought 
to an end, the sheep began to bleat, the doors were 
closed, the lamps were lit, and preparations for the night 
wete made there, so much the earlier. 

The landscape is shown not to be not flat, but hilly, when 
the sun is half an hour high, by the shadows of the hills. 
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But, above all, from half an hour to two hours before 
sunset many western mountain-ranges are revealed, 

as the sun declines, one behind another, by their dark 
outlines and the intervening haze; z¢., the ridges are 
dark lines, while the intervening valleys are a cloudlike 
haze. It was so, at least, from 6 to 6.30 P. M. on the 
6th; and, at 5 P. M. on the 8th, it being very hazy still, 

I could count in the direction of Saddleback Mountain 
eight distinct ranges, revealed by the darker lines of the 
ridges rising above this cloud-like haze. And I might 
have added the ridge of Monadnock itself within a quar- 
ter of a mile of me. 

Of course, the last half of these mountain-ridges ap- 
peared successively higher and seemed higher, all of 
them (ze. the last half), than the mountain we were 
on, as if you had climbed to the heights of the sky by a 
succession of stupendous terraces reaching as far as 
you could see from north to south. The Connecticut 
Valley was one broad gulf of haze which you were soon 
over. They were the Green Mountains that we saw, 
but there was no greenness, only a bluish mistiness, in 
what we saw; and all of Vermont that lay between us 
and their summit was but a succession of parallel ranges 
of mountains. Of course, almost all that we mean com- 
mercially and agriculturally by Vermont was concealed 
in those long and narrow haze-filled valleys. I never 
saw a mountain that looked so high and so melted away 
at last cloud-like into the sky, as Saddleback this eve, 
when your eye had climb to it by these eight success- 
sive terraces. You had to begin at this end and ascend 
step by step to recognize it for a mountain at all. If you 
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had first rested your eve on 74, you would have seen it 
for a cloud, it was so incredibly, high in the sky. 

After sunset the ponds are white and distinct.’ Ear- 
lier we could distinguish the reflections of the woods 
perfectly in ponds three miles off. 

I heard a cock crow very shrilly and distinctly early 
in the evening of the 8th. This was the most distinct 
sound from the lower world that I heard up there at 
any time, not excepting even the railroad whistle, which 
was louder. It reached my ear perfectly, to each note 
and curl,—from some submontane cock. We also 
heard at this hour an occasional bleat from a sheep in 
some mountain pasture, and a lowing of a cow. And 
at last we saw a light here and there in a farmhouse 
window. We heard no sound of man except the rail- 
road whistle and, on Sunday, a church-bell. Heard no 
dog that I remember. Therefore I should say that, of 
all the sounds of the farmhouse, the crowing of the cock 
could be heard furthest or most distinctly under these 
circumstances. It seemed to wind its way through the 
layers of air as a sharp gimlet through soft wood, and 
reached our eats with amusing distinctness. 


Aug. 7. Morning—dawn and sunrise—was an- 
other interesting season. I rose always by four or half 
past four to observe the signs of it and to correct my 
watch. From out first camp I could not see the sun rise, 
but only when its first light (yellowish or, rather, pink- 


‘At 5 P.M. the 5th, being on the apex, the small pond by 
the schoolhouse is mostly smooth plated, with a darker rip- 
pled portion in the middle. 
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ish) was reflected from the lichen-clad rocks of the south- 
ern spur. But here, by going eastward some forty rods, 

I could see the sun rise, though there was invariably a 
low stratum or bar of cloud in the horizon. The sun 

rose about five. The tawny or yellowish pastures about 
the mountain (below the woods; what was the grass?) 
reflected the auroral light at 4.20 A.M. remarkably, and 
they were at least as distinct as at any hour. 

There was every morning more or less solid white 
fog to be seen on the earth, though none on the moun- 
tain. I was struck by the localness of these fogs. For 
five mornings they occupied the same place and were 
about the same in extent. It was obvious that certain 
portions of New Hampshire and Massachusetts were 
at this season commonly invested with fog in the morn- 
ing, while others, or the larger part, were free from it. 
The fog lay on the lower parts only. From our point of 
view the largest lake of fog lay in Rindge and southward; 
and southeast of Fitzwilliam, ze. about Winchendon, 
very large there. In short, the fog lay in great spidery 
lakes and streams answering to the lakes, streams, and 
meadows beneath, especially over the sources of Miller’s 
River and the region of primitive wood thereabouts; 
but it did [not] rest on lakes always, .¢., where they 
were elevated, as now some in Jaffrey were quite clear. 
It suggested that there was an important difference, so 
far as the health and spirits of the inhabitants were con- 
cerned, between the town where there was this regular 
morning fog and that where there was none. I shall 
always remember the inhabitants of State Line as dwell- 
ers in the fog. The geography and statistics of fog have 
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not been ascertained. If we awake into a fog, it does 
not occur to us that the inhabitants of a neighboring 
town which lies higher may have none, neither do they, 
being ignorant of this happiness, inform us of it. Yet, 
when you come to look down thus on the country every 
morning, you see that here this thick white veil of fog 
is spread and not there. It was often several hundred 
feet thick, soon rising, breaking up, and drifting off, or 
rather seeming to drift away, as it evaporated. There 
was commonly such a risen fog drifting through the 
interval between this mountain and Gap Monad- 

nock. 

One morning I noticed clouds as high as the Peter- 
boro Hills,—a lifted fog,—ever drifting easterly but 
making no progress, being dissipated. Also long rolls 
and ant-eaters of cloud, at last reduced by the sun to 
mere vertebra. That morning (the 8th) the great and 
general cloud and apparently fog combined over the 
lowest land running southwest from Rindge was ap- 
parently five hundred or more feet deep, but our moun- 
tain was above all. 

This forenoon I cut and measured a spruce on the 
notth side the mountain, and afterward visited the 
summit, where one of the coast surveyors had been 
signaling, as I was told, to a mountain in Laconia, some 
fifty-five miles off, with a glass reflector. 

After dinner, descended into the gulf and swamp 
beneath our camp. At noon every roof in the southern 
country sloping toward the north was distinctly re- 
vealed,—a lit gray. 

In the afternoon, walked to the Great Gulf and 
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meadow, in the midst of the plateau just east of and 
under the summit. 


Aug. 8. Wednesday. 8.30 A.M. Walk round the west 
side of the summit. Bathe in the rocky pool there, 
collect mountain cranberries on the northwest side, 
return over the summit, and take the bearings of the 
different spurs, etc. Return to camp at noon. 

Toward night, walk to east edge of the plateau. 


Aug. 9. At 6 A.M., leave camp for Troy, where we 
arrive, after long pauses, by 9 A. M., and take the cars 
at 10.5. 


I observed these plants on the rocky summit of the 


mountain, above the forest : — 

Raspberry, not common. 

Low blueberries of two or three varieties.! 

Bunchbertv. 

Solidago thyrsoidea. 

Fetid currant, common; leaves beginning to be scarlet; grows 
amid loose fallen rocks 

Red cherry, some ripe, and handsome. 

Black choke-berry. 

Potentilla tridentata, still lingering in bloom. 

Aratia hispida, still lingering in bloom. 

Cow-wheat, common, still in bloom. 

Mountain cranberry, not generally abundant; full grown earlier 
than lowland ditto.? 

Black spruce. 

Lambkill, lingering in flower in cool and moist places. 

Aster acuminatus, abundant; not generally open, but fairly begun 

to bloom. 


| Vide p. [11] 2 Vide p. [12]. 
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Red elder, ripe, apparently in prime, not uncommon. 

Arrenaria Grenlandica, still pretty common in flower. 

Solidago lanceolata, not uncommon; just fairly begun. 

Epilobium anguslifolium, in bloom; not common, however. 

Epilobium palustre, some time, common in mosses, small and 
slender. 

Wild holly, common; berries not quite ripe. 

Viburnum nudum, coramon; berries green. 

White pine; saw three or four only, mostly very small. 

Mountain-ash, abundant; berries not ripe; generally very small, 
largest in swamps. 

Diervilla, not uncommon, still 

Rhodora, abundant; low, z.¢ short. 

Meadow-sweet, abundant, apparently in prime. 

Hemlocks; two little ones with rounded tops. 

Chelone glabra, not yet; at northeast swamp-side. 

Yarrow. 

Canoe birch, very small. 

Clintonia borealis, with fruit. 

Checkerberry. 

Gold-thread. 

One three-ribbed goldenrod, northwest side (not Cana- 

dense). 

Tall rough goldenrod, not yet; not uncommon. 

Populus tremuliformis, not very common. 

Polygonum cilinode, in bloom. 

Yellow birch, small. 

Fir, a little; four or five trees noticed. 

Willows, not uncommon, four or five feet high. 

Red maple, a very little, small 

Water andromeda, common about the bogs. 

Trientalis. 

Pearly everlasting, out 

Diplopappus umbellatus, in bloom, not common (?); northeast 
swamp-side, also northwest side of mountain. 

Juncos trifidus. 

Some Juncus paradoxus? } about edge of marshes. 

Some Juncus acuminatus? } 
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CYPERACE 

Eriophorum gracile, abundant, whitening the little swamps. 

Eriophorum vaginatum, abundant, little swamps, long done, 
(this the coarse grass in tufts, in marshes). 

Wool-grass, not uncommon, (common kind). 

Carex trisperma (?) ot Deweyana, with large seeds, slender and 
drooping, by side of northeast swamp. V7de press. 

Carex scoparia? or straminea? a little. 

C. debilis. 

Carex, small, rather close-spiked, C. canescens-like (? ), common. 

A fine grass-like plant very common, perhaps Exocharis tenuis; 
now without heads, but marks of them. 


GRASSES 
Aira flexuosa. 
Glyceria elongata, with appressed branches (some purplish), in 
swamp. 


Blue-joint, apparently in prime, one place. 
Festuca ovina, one place. 

Cinna arundinacea, one place. 

Agrostis scabra (°), at our spring, g. v. 


FERNS AND LICHENS. ETC. Uieys } 


A large greenish lichen flat on rocks, of a ea 3 


peculiarly concentric growth, ¢.v. 

Some common sulphut lichen. 

The very bright handsome crustaceous yellow lichen, as on White 
Mts., ¢.v. 

Two or three umbilicaria lichens, g. v., giving the dark brown to 
the rocks. 

A little, in one place, of the old hat umbilicaria, as at Flint's Pond 
Rock. 

Green moss and sphagnum in the marshes. 

Two common cladonias, white and greenish. 

Stereocaulon. 

Lycopodium complanatum, one place. 

Lycopodium annotinum, not very common. 

Common polypody. 
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Dicksonia fern, ¢.v. 
Sensitive fern, and various other common ones. 


I see that in my last visit, in June, ’58, I also saw 
here Labrador tea, (on the north side), two-leaved Solo- 
mon's-seal, Amelanchier Canadensis vat. oligocarpa 
and var. oblongifolia, one or two or three kinds of wil- 
lows, a little mayflower, and chiogenes, and Lycopodiam 
clavatum. 

The prevailing trees and shrubs of the mountaintop 
are, in order of commonness, etc., low blueberry, 
black spruce, lambkill, black choke-berry, wild holly, V7 
burnum nudum, mountain-ash, meadow-sweet, thodora, 
red cherry, canoe birch, water andromeda, fetid currant. 

The prevailing and characteristic smaller plants, ex- 
cepting grasses, cryptogamic, etc.: Potentilla tridentata, 
Solidago thyrsoidea, bunchberry, cow-wheat, Aster acu- 
minatus, Arenaria Grenlandica, mountain cranberry, 
Juncus trifidus, Clintonia borealis, Epilobium palustre, 

Arralia hispida. 

Of Cyperacee the most common and noticeable now 
were Eriophorum gracile and vaginatum, a few sedges, 
and perhaps the grass-like Eveocharis tenuis. 

The grass of the mountain now was the Aira flexuosa 
large and abundant, now somewhat dry and withered, 
on all shelves and along the seams, quite to the top; a 
pinkish tawny now. Most would not have noticed or 
detected any other. The other kinds named were not 
common. You would say it was a true mountain grass. 
The only grass that a careless observer would notice. 
There was nothing like a sod on the mountain-top. The 
tufts of J. trifidus, perhaps, came the neatest to it. 


> 
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The black spruce, is the prevailing tree, commonly 
six or eight feet high, but very few, and those only in 
the most sheltered places, as hollows and swamps, are 
of regular outline, on account of the strong and cold 
winds with which they have to contend. Fifteen feet high 
would be unusually large. They cannot grow here with- 
out some kind of lee to start with. They commonly 
consist of numerous flat branches close above one an- 
other for the first foot or two, spreading close over the 
surface and filling and concealing the hollows between 
the rocks; but exactly at a level with the top of the rock 
which shelters them they cease to have any limbs on 
the north side, but all their limbs now are included 
within a quadrant between southeast and southwest, 
while the stem, which is always perfectly perpendicular, 
is bare and smooth on the north side; yet it is led on- 
ward at the top by a tuft of tender branches a foot in 
length and spreading every, way as usual, but the northern 
part of these successively die and disappear. They 
thus remind you often of masts of vessels with sails set 
on one side, and sometimes one of these almost bare 
masts is seen to have been broken short off at ten feet 
from the ground, such is the violence of the wind there. 
I saw a spruce, healthy and straight, full sixteen feet 
without a limb or the trace of a limb on the north side. 
When building my camp, in order to get rafters six feet 
long and an inch and a half in diameter at the small end, 
I was obliged to cut down spruce at least five inches in 
diameter at one foot from the ground. So stout and ta- 
pering do they grow. They spread so close to the rocks 
that the lower branches are often half worn away for a 
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foot in length by their rubbing on the rocks in the wind, 
and I sometimes mistook the creaking of such a limb 
for the note of a bird, for it is just such a note as you 
would expect to hear there. The two spruce which 
formed the sides of my second camp had their lower 
branches behind the tock so thick and close, and, on 
the outsides of the quadrant, so directly above one an- 
other perpendicularly, that they made two upright side 
walls, as it were, very convenient to interlace and make 
weather-tight. 

I selected a spruce growing on the highest part of 
the plateau east of the summit, on its north slope, about 
as high as any tree of its size, to cut and count its rings. 
It was five feet five inches high. As usual, all its limbs 
except some of the leading twigs extended toward the 
south. One of the lowermost limbs, so close to the 
ground that I thought its green extremity was a distinct 
tree, was ten feet long. There were ten similar limbs 
(though not so long) almost directly above one another, 
within two feet of the ground, the largest two inches 
thick at the butt. I cut off this tree at one foot from the 
ground. It was there five inches in diameter and had 
forty-four rings, but four inches of its growth was on the 
south side the centre and only one inch on the north 
side. I cut it off again nineteen inches higher and there 
there were thirty-five rings. 

Our fuel was the dead spruce—apparently that 
which escaped the fire some forty years ago!!—which 
lies spread over the rocks in considerable quantity still, 
especially at the northeast spur. It makes very, good 
dry fuel, and some of it is quite fat and sound. The 
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spruce twigs were our bed. I observed that, being laid 
bottom upward in a hot sun, as at the foot of our bed, 
the leaves turned pale-brown, as if boiled, and fell off 
very soon. 

The black spruce is certainly a very wild tree, and 
loves a primitive soil just made out of disintegrated 
granite. 


After the low blueberry I should say that the lamb- 
kill was the commonest shrub. The black choke-berry 
also was very common, but this and the rhodora were 
both dwarfish. Though the meadow-sweet was very 
common, | did not notice any hardhack; but it was 
exceedingly prevalent in the pastures below. 

The Solidago thyrsoidea was the goldenrod of the 
mountain-top, from the woods quite to the summit. 
Any other goldenrod was comparatively scarce. It was 
from two inches to two feet high. It grew both in small 
swamps and in the seams of the rocks everywhere, and 
was now in its prime. 

The bunchberry strikes one from these parts as much 
as any,—about a dozen berries in a dense cluster, a 
lively scarlet on a green ground. 

Spruce was the prevailing tree; blueberry, the berry; 
S. thyrsoidea, the goldenrod; A. acuminatus, the aster 
(the only one I saw, and very common); Juncus tr- 
fidus, the juncus; and A/ra flexuosa, the grass, of the 
mountain-top. 

The two cotton-grasses named were very common 
and conspicuous in and about the little meadows. 

The Juncus trifidus was the common grass (or gtass- 
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like plant) of the very highest part of the mountain,— 
the peak and for thirty rods downward,— growing on 
the shelves and especially on the edges of the scars 
rankly, and on this part of the mountain almost alone 
had it fruited,—for I think that I saw it occasionally 
lower and elsewhere on the rocky portion without 
fruit. 

The apparently common green and white cladonias 
together with yet whiter stereocaulon, grew all over the 
flat rocks in profusion, and the apparently common 
greenish rock lichen (g.v. in box) grew concentricwise 
in large circles on the slopes of rocks also, not to mention 
the common small umbilicaria (g.v.) of one or 
two kinds which covered the brows and angles of the rocks. 


The berries now ripe were : blueberries, bunchber- 
ries, fetid currant, red cherry, black choke-berry (some 
of them), mountain cranberry (red-checked and good 
cooked), red elder (quite showy), Cintonia borealis, 
raspberry (not common). And berries yet green were: 
Arata hispida (ripe in Concord, much of it), wild holly 
(turning). Viburnum nudum (green), mountain-ash. 


The bitds which I noticed were: robins, chewinks, 
F. hyemalis, song sparrow, nighthawk, swallow (a few, 
probably barn swallow, one flying over the extreme 
summit), crows, (sometimes flew over, though mostly 
heard in the woods below), wood thrush (heard from 
woods below); and saw a warbler with a dark-marked 
breast and yellow angle to wing and white throat, 
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and heard a note once like a very large and powerful 
nuthatch. Some small hawks. 

The bird peculiar to the mountain was the F. hyema- 
fis, and perhaps the most common, flitting over the 
tocks, unless the robin and chewink were as common. 
These, with the song sparrow and wood thrush, were 
heard regularly each morning. I saw a robin's nest in 
one of the little swamps. The wood thrush was regularly 
heard late in the afternoon, its strain coming up 
from the woods below as the shadows were lengthening. 

But, above all, this was an excellent place to observe 
the habits of the nighthawks. They were heard and 
seen regularly at sunset,—one night it was at 7.10, 
or exactly at sunset,—coming upward from the lower 
and more shaded portion of the rocky surface below 
out camp, with their spark spark, soon answered by a 
companion, for they seemed always to limit in pairs, 
—yet both would dive and boom and, according to 
Wilson, only the male utters this sound. They pursued 
their game thus a short distance apart and some sixty 
or one hundted feet above the gray rocky surface, in 
the twilight, and the constant spark spark seemed to be 
a sort of call-note to advertise each other of their neigh- 
borhood. Suddenly one would hover and flutter more 
stationarily for a moment, somewhat like a kingfisher, 
and then dive almost perpendicularly downward with 
a tush, for fifty feet, frequently within three or four 
rods of us, and the loud booming sound or rip was made 
just at the curve, as it ceased to fall, but whether voluntarily 
or involuntarily I know not. They appeared 
to be diving for their insect prey. What eyes they must 
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have to be able to discern it beneath them against the 
rocks in the twilight! As I was walking about the camp, 
one flew low, within two feet of the surface, about me, 
and lit on the rock within three rods of me, and uttered 
a harsh note like c-o-w, c-o-w,—hard and gritty and 

allied to their common notes,—which I thought ex- 
pressive of anxiety, or to alarm me, or for its mate. 

I suspect that their booming on a distant part of the 
mountain was the sound which I heard the first night 
which was like very distant thunder, or the fall of a pile 
of lumber. 

They did not fly or boom when there was a cloud or 
fog, and ceased pretty early in the night. They came 
up from the same quarter—the shaded rocks below— 
each night, two of them, and left off booming about 
8 o'clock. Whether they then ceased hunting or with- 
drew to another part of the mountain, I know not. Yet 
I heard one the first night at 11.30 P. M., but, as it had 
been a rainy day and did not clear up here till some time 
late in the night, it may have been compelled to do its 
hunting then. They began to boom again at 4 A. M. 
(other birds about 4.30) and ceased about 4.20. By 
their color they are related to the gray rocks over which 
they flit and circle. 


As for quadrupeds, we saw none on the summit and 
only one small gray rabbit at the base of the mountain, 
but we saw the droppings of rabbits all over the moun- 
tain, and they must be the prevailing large animal, and 
we heard the motions probably of a mouse about our 
camp at night. We also found the skull of a rodent 
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larger than a woodchuck or gray rabbit, and the tail- 
bones (maybe of the same) some half-dozen inches long, 
and saw a large quantity of dark-brown oval droppings 
(q. v., preserved). I think that this was a porcupine, and 

I hear that they are found on the mountain. Mr. Wild 
saw one recently dead near the spring some sixteen 

years ago. I saw the ordure of some large quadruped, 
probably this, on the rocks in the pastures beneath the 
wood, composed chiefly of raspberry seeds. 


As for insects: There were countless ants, large and 
middle-sized, which tan over our bed and inside our 
clothes. They swarmed all over the mountain. Had 
young in the dead spruce which we burned. Saw but 
half a dozen mosquitoes. Saw two or three common 
yellow butterflies and some larger red-brown ones, and 
moths. There were great flies, as big as horse-flies, with 
shining black abdomens and buff-colored bases to their 
wings. Disturbed a swarm of bees in a dead spruce on 
the ground, but they disappeared before I ascertained 
what kind they were. On the summit one noon, ze on 
the very apex, I was pestered by great swarms of small 
black wasps or winged ants about a quarter of an inch 
long, which fluttered about and settled on my head and 
face. Heard a fie (in the sod) cricket, a dog-day locust 
once of twice, and a creaking grasshoppet. 


Saw two or three frogs,—one large Rana fontinalis in 
that rocky pool on the southwest side, where I saw the 
large spawn which I supposed to be bullfrog spawn two 
years ago, but now think must have been R. fontinalis 
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spawn; and there was a dark pollywog one inch long. 
This frog had a raised line on each side of back and was 
as large as a common bullfrog. I also heard the note 
once of some familiar large frog. The one or two smaller 
frogs which I saw elsewhere were perhaps the same. 


There were a great many visitors to the summit, both 
by the south and north, ze. the Jaffrey and Dublin 
paths, but they did not turn off from the beaten track. 
One noon, when I was on the top, I counted forty men, 
women, and children around me, and more wete con- 
stantly arriving while others were going. Certainly more 
than one hundred ascended in a day. When you got 
within thirty rods you saw them seated in a row along 
the gray parapets, like the inhabitants of a castle on a 
gala-day; and when you behold Monadnock's blue 
summit fifty miles off in the horizon, you may imagine 
it covered with men, women, and children in dresses of 
all colors, like an observatory on a mustet-field. They 
appeared to be chiefly mechanics and farmers’ boys and 
girls from the neighboring towns. The young men sat 
in rows with their legs dangling over the precipice, 
squinting through spy-glasses and shouting and halloo- 
ing to each new party that issued from the woods below. 
Some were playing cards; others were trying to see 
their house or their neighbor's. Children were running 
about and playing as usual. Indeed, this peak in plea- 
sant weather is the most trivial place in New England. 
There are probably more arrivals daily than at any of the 
White Mountain houses. Several were busily engraving 
their names on the rocks with cold-chisels, whose inces- 
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sant clink you heard, and they had but little leisure to 
look off. The mountain was not free of them from sunrise 
to sunset, though most of them left about 5 P. M. 

At almost any hour of the day they were seen wending 
their way single file in various garb up or down the 
shelving rocks of the peak. These figures on the sum- 
mit, seen in relief against the sky (from our camp), 
looked taller than life. I saw some that camped there, 
by moonlight, one night. On Sunday, twenty or thirty, 
at least, in addition to the visitors to the peak, came up 
to pick blueberries, and we heard on all sides the rat- 
tling of dishes and their frequent calls to each other. 
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The rocky area—or summit of the mountain above 
the forest—which I am describing is of an irregular 
form from a mile and a half to two miles long, north 
and south, by three quarters to a mile wide at the widest 
part, in proportion as you descend lower on the rocks. 

There are three main spurs, viz. the northeast, or 
chief, one, toward Monadnock Pond and the village of 
Dublin; the southerly, to Swan's [?]; and the northerly, 
over which the Dublin path runs. These afford the 
three longest walks. The first is the longest, wildest, 
and least-frequented, and rises to the greatest height at 
a distance from the central peak. The second affords 
the broadest and smoothest walk. The third is the 
highest of all at first, but falls off directly. There are 
also two lesser and lower spurs, on the westerly side,— 
one quite short, toward Troy, by which you might come 
up from that side, the other yet lower, but longer, from 
north 75° west. But above all, for walking, there is 
an elevated rocky plateau, so to call it, extending to 
half a mile east of the summit, or about a hundred rods 
east of the ravine. This slopes gently toward the south 
and east by successive terraces of rock, and affords the 
most amusing walking of any part of the mountain. 

The most interesting precipices are on the south side 
of the peak. The greatest abruptness of descent (from 
top to bottom) is on the west side between the two lesser 
ravines. 

The northeast spur (of two principal summits beyond 
the swamp) has the most dead spruce on it. 

The handsome ponds near the mountain are a long 
pond chiefly in Jaffrey, close under the mountain on the 
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east, with a greatly swelling knoll extending into it on 
the east side; Monadnock Pond in Dublin, said to be 
very deep, about north-northeast (between the north- 
east spur and Dublin village); a large pond with a very 
white beach much further off in Nelson, about north 
(one called it Breed's?); Stone Pond, northwesterly, 
about as near as Monadnock Pond. Also large ponds 
in Jaffrey, Rindge, Troy; and many more further off. 

The basis of my map was the distance from the sum- 
mit to the second camp, measured very rudely by casting 
a stone before. Pacing the distance of an easy cast, I 
found it about ten tods, and thirteen such stone's throws, 
or one hundred and thirty rods, carried me to the camp. 
As I had the course, from the summit and from the 
camp, of the principal points, I could tell the rest nearly 
enough. It was about fifty rods from the summit to the 
ravine and eighty more to the camp. 

It was undoubtedly Saddleback Mountain which I 
saw about S. 85° W. What was that elevated part of 
the Green Mountains about N. 50° W., which one 
called falsely Camel's Hump?—the next elevated 
summit north of Saddleback. 

It would evidently be a noble walk from Watatic to 
Goffstown perchance, over the Peterboro mountains, 
along the very backbone of this part of New Hampshire, 
—the most novel and interesting walk that I can think 
of in these parts. 

They who simply climb to the peak of Monadnock 
have seen but little of the mountain. I came not to look 
off from it, but to look at it. The view, of the pinnacle 
itself from the plateau below surpasses any view which 
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you get from the summit. It is indispensable to see the 
top itself and the sierra of its outline from one side. The 
great charm is not to look off from a height but to walk 
over this novel and wonderful rocky surface. Moreover, 
if you would enjoy the prospect, it is, methinks, most 
interesting when you look from the edge of the plateau 
immediately down into the valleys, or where the edge of 
the lichen-clad rocks, only two or three rods from you, 
is seen as the lower frame of a picture of green fields, 
lakes, and woods, suggesting a more stupendous precipice 
than exists. There are much more surprising effects of 
this nature along the edge of the plateau than on the sum- 
mit. It is remarkable what haste the visitors make to get 
to the top of the mountain and then look away from it. 

Northward you see Ascutney and Kearsarge Moun- 
tains, and faintly the White Mountains, and others 
more northeast; but above all, toward night, the Green 
Mountains. 

But what a study for rocks does this mountain-top 
afford! The rocks of the pinnacle 
have many regular nearly right- GPS 
angled slants to the southeast, cov- Zy ZN 
ered with the dark-brown (or oli- 
vaceous) umbilicaria. The rocks which you walk 
over are often not only worn smooth and slippery, 
but grooved out, as if with some huge rounded tool, 

—~S—— or they are much oftener 

convex: 

You see huge buttresses or walls SY 
put up by Titans, with true joints, on \ aa 


only recently loosened by an earthquake as if ready to 
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topple down. Some of the lichen-clad rocks are of a rude 
brick-loaf form or small cottage form: ae. 
You see large boulders, left just on the ri y - F 
edge of the steep descent of the plateau, , 
commonly resting on a few small stones, as if the Titans 
were in the very act of transporting them when they were 
interrupted; some left standing on their ends, and almost 
the only convenient rocks in whose shade you can sit 
sometimes. Often you come to a long, thin rock, two or 
three rods long, which has the appearance of having just 
been split into underpinning-stone,—perfectly straight- 
edged and parallel pieces, and lying as it fell, ready for 
use, just as the mason leaves it. Post-stones, door- 
stones, etc. There were evidences of recent motion as 
well as ancient. 

I saw on the flat sloping surface of rock a fresher 
white space exactly the size and form of a rock which 
was lying by it and which had lately covered it. What 
had upset it? There were many of these whitish marks 
where the dead spruce had lain but was now decayed 
of gone. 

The rocks were not only coarsely grooved but finely 
scratched from northwest to southeast, commonly about 
S. 10° E. (but between 5° and 20° east, or, by the true 
meridian, more yet).’ I could have steered myself in a 
fog by them. 

Piles of stones left as they were split ready for the 


! Hitchcock, p. 387, calls the rock of Monadnock granite, and says 
the scratches are north and south, nearly, and very striking de 
three pages forward. 
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builder. I saw one perfect triangular hog-trough— 
except that it wanted one end—and 
which would have been quite portable and 
convenient in a farmer's yard. The cote, 
four or five feet long, lay one side. 

The rocks are very commonly in terraces with a 
smooth rounded edge to each. The most remarkable 
of these terraces that I noticed was between the second 
camp and the summit, say some forty rods from the 
camp. These terraces were some six rods long and six 
to ten feet wide, but the top slanting considerably back 
into the mountain, and they were about four or five feet 

high each. There 
AC were four such in 
& succession here 
¥ : . 
g tunning S. 30° 
E. The edges of 
these terraces, here and commonly, were rounded and 
grooved like the rocks at a waterfall, as if water and 
gravel had long washed over them. 
Some tocks were shaped like 
huge doughnuts: CALS BUIL The edges 
of cliffs were frequently lumpishly rounded, covered with 
lichens, so that you could not stand near the edge. The 
extreme east and northeast parts of the plateau, espe- 
cially near the little meadow, are the most interesting 
for the forms of rocks. Sometimes you see where a 
huge oblong square stone has been taken out from the 
edge of a terrace, leaving a space which looks like a 
giants grave unoccupied. 
On the west side the summit the strata ran notth and 


422. 
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south and dipped to east about 60° with 

the horizon. There were broad veins oe — od 
of white quartz (sometimes one foot 

wide) running directly many rods. 

Near the camp there was a succession of great rocks, 
their corners rounded semi- 
circularly and grooved at the ae 
same time like the capital of a —_ > 
column reversed. The most 4 
rugged walking is on the steep westerly slope. 

We had a grand view, especially after sunset, as it grew 
dark, of the szerra of the summit's outline west of us,— 
the teeth of the sierra often turned back toward the 
summit,—when the rocks were uniformly black in the 
shade and seen against the twilight. 

In Morse's Gazetteer (1797) it is said, "Its base is 
five miles in diameter north to south, and three from 
east to west. ... Its summit is a bald rock." By the 
summit he meant the very topmost part, which, it seems, 
was always a “bald rock.” 

There were all over the rocky summit peculiar yel- 
lowish gravelly spots which I called scars, commonly of 
an oval form, not in low but elevated places, and looking 
as if a little mound had been cut off there. tO Ea 
The edges of these, on the very pinnacle ae e 3 
of the mountain, were formed of the Juncus “77?” 
trifidus, now gone to seed. If they had been in hollows, 
you would have said that they were the bottom of little 
pools, now dried up, where the gravel and stones had 
been washed bare. I am not certain about their origin. 
They suggested some force which had suddenly cut 
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off and washed or blown away the surface there, like 

a thunder-spout [sz], or lightning, or a hurricane. Such 
spots were very numerous, and had the appearance of a 
fresh scar. 

Much, if not most, of the rock appears to be what 
Hitchcock describes and represents as graphic granite 
(vide his book, page 681). 

Hitchcock says (page 389) that he learns from his 
assistant, Abraham Jenkins, Jr., that “on the sides of 
and around this mountain [Monadnock]' diluvial 
grooves and scratches are common; having a direction 
about N. 10° W. and S. 10° E. The summit of the 
mountain, which rises in an insulated manner to the 
height of 3250 feet, is a naked rock of gneiss of several 
acres in extent, and this is thoroughly grooved and 
scored. One groove measured fourteen feet in width, 
and two feet deep; and others are scarcely of less size. 
Their direction at the summit, by a mean of nearly thirty 
measurements with a compass, is nearly north and 
south.” 

According to Heywood's Gazetteer, the mountain is 
“talc, mica, slate, distinctly stratified,” and is 3718 feet 
high. 

Though there is little or no soil upon the rocks, owing 
apparently to the coolness, if not moisture, you have 
rather the vegetation of a swamp than that of sterile 
rocky ground below. For example, of the six prevailing 
trees and shrubs—low blueberry, black spruce, lambkill, 
black choke-berry, wild holly, and Vzburnum nudum 
—all but the first are characteristic of swampy and low 

[The brackets are Thoreau's.] 
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ground, to say nothing of the commonness of wet mosses, 
the two species of cotton-grass, and some other plants 
of the swamp and meadow. Little meadows and swamps 
are scattered all over the mountain upon and amid the 
rocks. You are continually struck with the proximity 

of gray and lichen-clad rock and mossy bog. You tread 
alternately on wet moss, into which you sink, and dry, 
lichen-covered rocks. You will be surprised to see the 
vegetation of a swamp on a little shelf only a foot or two 
over,—a bog a foot wide with cotton-grass waving 

over it in the midst of cladonia lichens so dry as to burn 
like tinder. The edges of the little swamps—f not their 
middle—are commonly white with cotton-grass. The 
Alrenaria Grenlandica often belies its name here, grow- 
ing in wet places as often as in dry ones, together with 
eriophorum. 

One of the grandest views of the summit is from the 
east side of the central meadow of the plateau, which I 
called the Gulf, just beneath the pinnacle on the east, 
with the meadow in the foreground. 

Water stands in shallow pools on almost every rocky 
shelf. The largest pool of open water which I found was 
on the southwest side of the summit, and was four rods 
long by fifteen to twenty feet in width and a foot deep. 
Wool- and cotton-grass grew around it, and there was a 
dark green moss and some mud at the bottom. There 
was a smoother similar pool on the next shelf above it. 
These were about the same size in June and in August, 
and apparently never dry up. There was also the one 
in which I bathed, near the northeast little meadow. I 
had a delicious bath there, though the water was warm, 
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but there was a pleasant strong and drying wind blow- 
ing over the ridge, and when I had bathed, the rock felt 
like plush to my feet. 

The cladonia lichens were so dry at midday, even the 
day after rain, that they served as tinder to kindle our 
fire,—indeed, we were somewhat troubled to prevent 
the fire from spreading amid them,—yet at night, even 
before sundown, and morning, when we got our supper 
and breakfast, they would not burn thus, having ab- 
sorbed moisture. They had then a cool and slightly 
damp feeling. 

Every evening, excepting, perhaps, the Sunday even- 
ing after the rain of the day before, we saw not long 
after sundown a slight scud or mist begin to strike the 
summit above us, though it was perfectly fair weather 
generally and there were no clouds over the lower 
country. 

First, perhaps, looking up, we would see a small scud 
not more than a rod in diameter drifting just over the 
apex of the mountain. In a few minutes more a some- 
what larger one would suddenly make its appearance, 
and perhaps strike the topmost rocks and invest them 
for a moment, but as rapidly drift off northeast and 
disappear. Looking into the southwest sky, which was 
clear, we would see all at once a small cloud or scud a 
rod in diameter beginning to form half a mile from the 
summit, and as it came on it rapidly grew in a mysteri- 
ous manner, till it was fifty rods or more in diameter, 
and draped and concealed for a few moments all the 
summit above us, and then passed off and disappeared 
northeastward just as it had come on. So that it ap- 
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peared as if the clouds had been attracted by the sum- 
mit. They also seemed to rise a little as they approached 
it, and endeavor to go over without striking. I gave this 
account of it to myself. They were not attracted to the 
summit, but simply generated there and not elsewhere. 
There would be a warm southwest wind blowing which 
was full of moisture, alike over the mountain and all the 
rest of the country. The summit of the mountain being 
cool, this warm air began to feel its influence at half a 
mile distance, and its moisture was rapidly condensed 
into a small cloud, which expanded as it advanced, and 
evaporated again as it left the summit. This would go 
on, apparently, as the coolness of the mountain in- 
creased, and generally the cloud or mist reached down 
as low as our camp from time to time, in the night. 
One evening, as I was watching these small clouds 
forming and dissolving about the summit of our moun- 
tain, the sun having just set, I cast my eyes toward the 
dim bluish outline of the Green Mountains in the clear 
red evening sky, and, to my delight, I detected exactly 
over the summit of Saddleback Mountain, some sixty 
miles distant, its own little cloud, shaped like a parasol 
and answering to that which capped our mountain, 
though in this case it did not rest on the mountain, but 
was considerably above it, and all the rest of the west 
horizon for forty miles was cloudless. a 
I was convinced that it was the local ——““_~ 
cloud of that mountain because it was directly over the 
summit, was of small size and of umbrella form answer- 
ing to the summit, and there was no other cloud to be 
seen in that horizon. It was a beautiful and serene 
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object, a sort of fortunate isle,—like any other cloud 
in the sunset sky. 

That the summit of this mountain is cool appears 
from the fact that the days which we spent there were 
remarkably warm ones in the country below, and were 
the common subject of conversation when we came 
down, yet we had known nothing about it, and went 
warmly clad with comfort all the while, as we had not 
done immediately before and did not after we descended. 
We immediately perceived the difference as we de- 
scended. It was warm enough for us on the summit, and 
often, in the sheltered southeast hollows, too warm, as 
we happened to be clad, but on the summits and ridges 
it chanced that there was always wind, and in this wind 
it was commonly cooler than we liked. Also our water, 
which was evidently rain-water caught in the rocks 
and retained by the moss, was cool enough if it were 
only in a little crevice under the shelter of a rock, ze. out 
of the sun. 

Yet, though it was thus cool, and there was this scud 
or mist on the top more or less every night, there was, as 
we should say, no dew on the summit any morning. 

The lichens, blueberry bushes, etc., did not feel wet, 

not did they wet you in the least, however early you 
walked in them. I rose [ ? ] to observe the sunrise and 
picked blueberries every morning before sunrise, and 
saw no dew, only once some minute dewdrops on some 
low grass-tips, and that was amid the wet moss of a 

little bog, but the lambkill and blueberry bushes above 

it were not wet. Yet the Thursday when we left, we 
found that though there was no dew on the summit there 
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was a very heavy dew in the pastures below, and our 
feet and clothes were completely wet with it, as much as 
if we had stood in water. 

I should say that there were no true springs (? ) on the 
summit, but simply rain-water caught in the hollows 
of the rocks or retained by the moss. I observed that 
the well which we made for washing—by digging up 
the moss with our hands—half dried up in the sun by 
day, but filled up again at night. 

The principal stream on the summit,—if not the only 
one,—in the rocky portion described, was on the south- 
east side, between our two camps, though it did not 
distinctly show itself at present except a little below 
out elevation. For the most part you could only see 
that water had flowed there between and under the rocks. 

I fancied once or twice that it was warmer at 10 P.M. 
than it was immediately after sunset. 

The voices of those climbing the summit were heard 
remarkably far. We heard much of the ordinary con- 
versation of those climbing the peak above us a hundred 
rods off, and we could hear those on the summit, or a 
hundred and thirty rods off, when they shouted. I heard 
a party of ladies and gentlemen laughing and talking 
there in the night (they were camping there), though I 
did not hear what they said. We heard, or imagined 
that we heard, from time to time, as we lay in our camp 
by day, an occasional chinking or clinking sound as if 
made by one stone on another. 

In clear weather, in going from one part of the sum- 
mit to another it would be most convenient to steer by 
distant objects, as towns or mountains or lakes, rather 
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than by features of the summit itself, since the former 
are most easily recognized and almost always in 
sight. 

I saw what I took to be a thistle-down going low over 
the summit, and might have caught it, though I saw no 
thistle on the mountain-top nor any other plant from 
which this could have come. (I have no doubt it was a 
thistle by its appearance and its season.) It had evi- 
dently come up from the country below. This shows 
that it may carry its seeds to higher regions than it 
inhabits, and it suggests how the seeds of some moun- 
tain plants, as the So/dago thyrsoidea, may be conveyed 
from mountain to mountain, also other solidagos, asters, 
epilobiums, willows, etc. 

The descent through the woods from our first camp 
to the site of the shanty is from a third to half a mile. 
You then come to the raspberry and fern scented region. 
There were some raspberries still left, but they were fast 
dropping off. 

There was a good view of the mountain from just 
above the pond, some two miles from Troy. The vary- 
ing outline of a mountain is due, to the crest of different 
spurs, as seen from different sides. Even a small spur, 
if you are near, may conceal a much larger one and 
give its own outline to the mountain, and at the same 
time one which extends directly toward you is not 
noticed at all, however important, though, as you travel 
round the mountain, this may gradually come into view 
and finally its crest may be one half or more of the out- 
line presented. It may partly account for the peaked or 
pyramidal form of mountains that one crest may be 
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seen through the gaps of another and so fill up the 
line. 
Think I saw leersia or cut-grass in bloom in Troy. 


I carried on this excursion the following articles 


(beside what I wore), w7z.:— 
One shirt. 
One pair socks. 
Two pocket-handkerchiefs. 
One thick waistcoat. 
One flannel shirt (had no occasion to use it). 
India-rubber coat. 
Three bosoms. 
Towel and soap. 
Pins, needles, thread. 
A blanket (would have been more convenient if stitched up in 
the form of a bag). 
Cap for the night. 
Map and compass. 
Spy-glass and microscope and tape. 
Saw and hatchet. 
Plant-book and blotting-paper. 
Paper and stamps. 
Botany. 
Insect and lichen boxes. 
Jack-knife. 
Matches. 
Waste paper and twine. 
Tron spoon and pint dipper with handle. 
All in a knapsack. 
Umbrella. 
N. B.—Ad4d to the above next time a small bag, which may be 
stuffed with moss or the like for a pillow. 
For provision for one, six days, cartied:— 


2'/2 \bs. of salt beef and tongue. ‘Take only salt beef next time, 


2 to 3 lbs. 
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18 hard-boiled eggs. Omit eggs. 
21/2 lbs. sugar and a little salt. 2 lbs. of sugar would have done. 
About % lb of tea. 2/3 as much would have done. 
2 lbs. hard-bread. The right amount of bread, 
'% loaf home-made bread. but might have taken more 

a piece of cake. home-made and more solid 

sweet cake. 


N. B.—Carry salt (or some of it) in a wafer-box. Also some 
sugar in a small box. 


N. B.—Obsetve next time: the source of the stream 
which crosses the path; what species of swallow flies 
over mountain; what the grass which gives the pastures 
a yellowish color seen from the summit. 


The morning would probably never be ushered in 
there by the chipping of the chip-bird, but that of the 
F. hyemalis instead,—a dry, hard occasional chirp, 
more in harmony with the rocks. There you do not 
hear the 4k of the bobolink, the chatter of red-wings 
and crow blackbirds, the wood pewee, the twitter of the 
kingbird, the half [sc] strains of the vireo, the passing 
goldfinch, or the occasional plaintive note of the blue- 
bird, all which are now commonly heard in the lowlands. 
That area is literally a chaos, an example of what the 
earth was before it was finished.' 


Do I not hear the mole cricket at night? 
"Vide Aug. 26 and 28, and Sept. 1. 


[Thus ends his journal for the 1860 trip. But the following day, 
the journey was still on his mind.] 
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Aug. 10 


Saw yesterday in Fitzwilliam from the railroad a pond 
covered with white lilies uniformly about half the size 
of ours! 
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Appendix H—Channing’s Monadnoc Journal 


Not long after my trip to the Houghton Library, I learned that 
The Thoreau Institute holds a transcript of Channing’s Monadnoc 
Journal. The transcript was completed by Frederick T. McGill, Jr., of 
Rutgers University. In the spring of 1962, McGill sent a carbon copy 
of the transcript to Walter Harding. This copy is part of the Harding 
Collection held by the Institute. It is almost 60 years old, and the 
paper has faded to a yellow-orange color. Some of the printed letters 
are washed-out, and some have bled from the ink of the carbon paper, 
making for difficult reading in a few places. 

However, at the Annual Gathering of 2021, it was mentioned that 
the Concord Free Public Library was in possession of several 
Channing documents, including a copy of that same transcript. 
Fortunately, this copy is much more readable than the copy at the 
Thoreau Institute—even some readable handwritten marginal notes. 
Because it is such a clear copy, I checked what I had previously copied 
from The Thoreau Institute copy and made corrections. Carefully 
reading through the pages, I noticed one marginal note that appeared 
several times: “underlined words are interpolated.” Someone had read 
through the document and underlined various words and phrases. 
But who? McGill, Harding, or someone else? 

As I continued, I came to page sixteen of the journal, and the note 
read: “arrow points to ‘3 wo, 1 man above’.” It must have been 
McGill, who noticed an arrow as he read Channing’s original 
manuscript, housed at the Houghton Library of Harvard University. 
And with that, I realized that the marginal notes and the underlined 
words were most likely the work of Frederick McGill. 

I retyped his transcript to a document in which I have retained 
his page numbers, punctuation, spelling, under linings, and spacing as 
much as possible. In a few instances, I reviewed the original 
manuscript at the Houghton Library to ensure correctness. Periods, 
commas, and semi-colons are, at best, a guess in several spots. I did 
not attempt to correct spelling or punctuation, but only to mirror 
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McGill’s typed copy. Some “sentences” have no punctuation at the 
end; others end incorrectly with commas or semi-colons. I have 
attempted to interpret abbreviations and words with explanatory 
footnotes (a, b, c, ....) and by placing my interpretations in brackets. 
Channing and McGill made common use of brackets in only one 
place in the document, on the final page; otherwise, all brackets have 
been placed by me. For words that I could not interpret, I have 
enclosed question marks within brackets te., [??]. Where parentheses 
are used, they are exactly as used by McGill. Certainly Channing, in 
his journal, had no ability to use italics. 

Written use of abbreviations, references by use of capital letters, 
and superscripts were quite common in the 19" century as was use of 
the symbol “&.” It seems to have been quite rare for one to spell out 
the word “and” when a simple “&” would do just as well. Such 
conventions appear throughout. As for page numbering, I note that 
the page numbers in the McGill transcription do not match with the 
original journal manuscript by Channing. I have retained McGill’s 
page numbers. This simplifies and eases the task of frmding and cross- 
referencing to McGill’s transcript. 

Channing’s journal adds much to understanding the challenges he 
and Thoreau faced in camping on the mountain. He also provided 
information on the location of his camp as well as that of the two 
camps in which he and Thoreau took residence, that is, Camp 1 and 
Camp 2. For example, as I read Channing’s journal, it is clear that he 
set up his camp at a site apart from Thoreau’s two campsites, 
probably between the two, somewhere on the plateau, not far from 
the ravine. 

And while I am deeply touched by Thoreau’s Journal, Channing’s 
journal pulls me even closer to the mountain. With Thoreau, I am 
able to follow his foot-steps well enough, and I can visualize what he 
saw, but for me, Channing goes deeper. It is a rougher journal, more 
like a field journal with short entries intended for future use by the 
author, yet it resonates when on the mountain. When I read it, my 
feet are on the ground. I feel his emotions as if I were with him. But 
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I must also add that were I not so familiar with Thoreau’s Journal for 
his Monadnock trips, and with the mountain itself for the countless 
trips I have taken in search of Thoreau’s camps, Thoreau Bog, and 
various other landmarks, Channing’s Monadnoc Journal might well be 
quite meaningless. 

What follows is Channing’s journal for his trips to Monadnock. 


Figure 68. Journal and Pencilings of Ellery Channing on Monadnoc. Journal at 
Houghton Library. Channing Script. Photo by author. 
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Page 1 [page 293 of the full Journal] 
THE MONADNOC JOURNAL 


July 30. 70 [1870] Ha Hill [Half Hill or Half answering Hill] W.N. 
W. [wind N.W.] I have a flower garden, meadow-sweet, hardhack, 
willow at my door, on wh [which] the butterflies (fritilarries) feed.? 
Service berry very rich scarlet, not quite ripe. Have heard some S- 
birds [snow]. I have now again found the same pencil I left behind 
July 30, 69, & again Sept. 30, 69. It is just as good as ever, a true hill 
pencil. There are blueberries enough in reach, or sight rather from 
the seat in my study, to make many meals of; now the best berry.’ A 
very large yellow & black fly I have not seen in the low lands. Wd 
[wood] thrush very scarce Peculiar sound like woodchuck’s whistle, 
is it a bird? Many locusts (July 31) cloudless at six, w, NW, [wind, 
NW] very cool; ravine perfect at 10° [10:30 A.M.], where [I] write 


* Ha Hill, is a moniker he has given to the the mountain. For example, Half 
Hill, that is, half-way up the mountain. Throughout his journal he uses the term 
“hill” for the mountain. Furthermore, in his poem, “The Wanderer,” he called it a 
“half-answering hill.” He wrote: “Was there a time when these half-answering hills 
Lay at the frown of an ambitious sea, ....” See Channing, The Wanderer: A Colloquial 
Poem, 45. Throughout his journal, Channing gives names to various waymarks, some 
of which are easily recognizable today and others which are not. 

6 Throughout his stay, it is clear that his camp is neither Camp 1 nor Camp 2, 
but rather a new camp set on the SE plateau, somewhere between Camp 1 and 
Camp 2. There, one finds a rather flat area with a pool, near the spot where the 
Emerson’s camped. 

¢ North American shrub, clusters of white flowers and a berrylike fruit. 
http://www.dictionary.com/browse/serviceberry 

4 By “study,” he means the spot at which he does his writing. Further on, he 
indicates that his “study” is “here in the ravine.” And on August 1, he indicates that 
the ravine spring is between his camp or “hut” and his “study.” 

¢ When he uses numbers such as this, he is referring to the time of day. This 
would be 10 am. 
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this.’ Water in pools has lost 1% since yest’, [yesterday] same time. 
There ate two rainwater pools; there is to my knowledge, no spring 
in this ravine. A mist raices [raises] these; now, there is some two 
pailfulls of water left in both. I hear a few wood thrush sing early & 
very late in the twilight many on Aug 1 early, which now lasts here 
to 8 P.M. It is dark in the lands by this [hour]. The air is the most 
astonishing & ravishing perfection here in the ravine at this hour 
Y411 [Quarter of 11 p.m. te., 10:45 p.m.]. No sea breeze approaches 
it. The light is also wonderfully vivid, thro [thru] the Nut-Ash, 
Canoe birch & black spruce,-- the air always in motion.® But in a lee 
on the hillside the heat is vast. No mosquito here; not many sting- 
flies, if any. No midge or black fly has ever been felt by me. My 
door fronts S. & Wachusett; N. is the first sierra range, on which is a 
place where visitors to the top come out & look off. Things are not 
to be accounted for here. Why do not more stop? What attraction 
carries all to the top? Mr T. [Thoreau] laid 


Page 2 [294] 
a path by stones from our first camp to our second, which passes 
my door.’ How strange it seems, twelve years ago & no one has 
touched them. Nor has a twig of our old camp been disturbed app.” 
[apparently]' A squirrel on a black spruce, the only quadruped I have 
seen here this time. Saw a woodchuck at 5 [P.M.]. I am sitting just 


£ Presumed to be the ravine above the Brad Dean Site where the White Dot 
Trail crosses and then goes abruptly up to the summit. 

8 Channing made the same mistake as Thoreau. It was the red spruce rather 
than the black. Perhaps he learned this from Thoreau. 

4 This is confirmation that his camp was neither Camp 1 nor Camp 2. His 
camp is close by the ravine. 

‘Since the date of the entry is July 30, 1870, twelve years prior would be 1858. 
Channing is confused about the date of that excursion for he refers to 1858 even 
as he writes about the first trip with Thoreau-see page 18. The date was 1860. His 
references to the “old camp” probably (in this case) refer to what Thoreau 
designated as Camp 2, i.e., the second camp used on that trip. 
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by the rock where I saw the great porcupine in Sept" [September]. A 
camping party at back door of path fr [from] spring. 2 wom 
[women], 3 men & a dog; very fine blanket spread over a cross-piece 
of spruce, much tin ware, a butter box, towels drying on bushes, 
fine [five?] white dresses of ladies, hats, sun-shades & many things 
hanging about; a box for a table, with a cloth & a bread-knife laying 
on it, appear to be some farm lads, & a sailor, soldier, &c [etc] all in 
the war. 

Aug 1. Clear, cloudless at 9; white fog in valleys at sun-rise. Up 
at 4 [A.M.], stars lasted till after 5 [A.M.]. A boy crost [crossed] 
down the ravine to the plateau, & back a very good walker; I was at 
the spring at the last.! I think he did not see my hut. Campers or 2. 
walking down by the hut; & crossing over to my study; perhaps may 
have seen the hut. Yes. The water is wholly gone from both pools. 
If there is none in Edws [Edward Emerson], then the road spring 
must be used, or water must be got from the inn. I have enough for 
a day. Very hot in sun. An egg, smallish, rather pinkish, with a 
stronger pinkish circle at large end. Is it a snowbirds? Heard a 
swallow as he darted by, rip somewhat as a night-hawk. I have 
named some of the rocks, on the sierra,-- Enghis skull [Genghis 
skull?], the Roman brow, the quadrant; Black Rock is the old name 
of the great olive colored rocks that face SW.' It needs at least three 
days to get agoing with camp life. Sleep is poor; the sun scalds the 
brain & the air is so plenty it makes one uneasy. But after 
acclimation you enjoy it with some reservations. I have spoken to 
no one since Friday noon, 


i The spring on the South-East plateau. 

k Use of the word Aut is understood to be the structures similar to those that 
Thoreau built with the spruce trees, both at the first camp as well as the second. 
This is also quite likely a term which Channing uses for his own campsite. 

'T have not found any of these names to be in use or recognized today with 
the exception of the “Black Rock.” This is quite likely “Black Precipice” which is 
on the Southwest slope off the summit. 
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Page 3 [295] 
nor to myself. I cannot sing here. Silence is the only thing for 
me, but most folk keep up an eternal howling & bawling. 

Aug 2. Saw one of the Camp party, very fine weath‘ [weather]. 
Says a man crost [crossed] his place last night betw [between], 10 & 
11 which is to be doubted. Tightening the roof of my hut, whistled a 
few notes; the C [camp] party goes this noon. Spoke to a boy going 
up. No person found their camp. Edw’s pool has 2 pails of w. 
[water] in it I suppose, plenty in the road spring. I may go to the inn 
to get a blanket. Reapers’ fog™ this morn® [morning], i.e. white fog 
inclining all in one direction down a valley, looking like grain bent 
by the wind. H. [Henry] crost [crossed] in near a strait line from 
Road ledges to about S.S.E. [South S. E.] for his camp[Henry’s 
second]; it had no water, & was far fr [from] road, but had the view 
of the whole Mt, the western hills, & purgatory." No fireplace in his 
camp, nor closet; it would have been a shower bath in a rain. -- it is 
proper to tear the hut wholly down. The old spruce is good for 
nothing but corking [calking], & the poles rot unless cached. Besides 
the spruce needles drop & fill with ants. It is best to tear it all away 
then burn over the floor. My poles cut last week in July 69 are good 
now; I used them again last week Sept" [September]. 69, have now 


m Reapet’s Fog. A opaque heavy early morning fog. 

. This statement indicates that Henry went from his first camp, near the Road 
Ledges, in a straight-line SSE to the second camp. What follows is an excellent 
description of the second camp. Looking back to the summit, one can view 
“Purgatory.” “Purgatory” is the name of a specific place on the mountain, just 
below the SE summit or sierra. Once the jumble of large boulders and broken ledge 
is seen, the name is obvious. 
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used ‘em again last week July 70. If I had left them they would long 
have rotted.° 

Aug. 3. C. [Camp] party left at 2, & I begged their remains, 
& got some b. [brown] bread, 2 boxes, a jar, besides this some tent- 
ropes, 2 tent-poles & their spruce bedding.” There is a few pails of 
water in the road-pool, no [water in the] spring at all. To-day is a 
haze from this, below, little air but cool as crystal. Great day for 
[here is a blank space] of which, I saw one singing this day, a brown 
insect with trans‘ [transparent] wings, & mallet shaped. Many S. birds 
[snow birds] sang to day & w. [wood] thrush. Little wh.[white] vapor 
in low ground. Watched parties going up, 8 to noon; some 


Page 4 [296] 

ladies and gent™ [gentlemen]. One man was pointing out the animal 
tracks on the rocks.‘ Only one party stopt [stopped] at the spring & 
none came out on the brow, nor made a detour fr [from] the path. It 
must be fearfully hot below. 

Aug 4. A balsamic morn® [morning] with mist, & now a thunder 
cloud rolling over this way. Very thick & dark, rain begins a little. 
6 young steers [Six youngsters] on rocks last night, again this m® 
[morning] at head of path to old camp thro the mist, thunder but 
see no lightning." Cloud very thick 9 A.M. Made my tomato box 
(not a soap box) into a seat with birch bark for a cushion, a fine 


° Lamenting the short life of construction materials. Over time the spruce 
boughs become dry and the needles drop, causing ants to gather. Spruce poles must 
be stored away from moisture or they will rot. 

P The Emerson family would arrive on August 8. No name is given for this 
group. Channing would evidently scrounge for leftovers from whomever he might 
find camping on the mountain. 

4 These tracks are what today are referred to as “turkey tracks.” These “tracks” 
are actually composed of a mineral called sillimanite aluminosilicate. 

* Assumed to be Camp 2, in this situation since he is in his own camp at this 
time. 
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material. Am very glad of a cloud & chance of rain. The air is 
balsam. This is caused I think by the radiated heat fr [from] the 
rocks; they absorb so much that no dew has formed since I came 
that I could perceive. A hawk app” [apparently] with great power of 
wing flew near me last evening. Never saw him before. The cattle 
gazed long and earnest at the view. First night I have slept well. I 
began to use Berdan’s glue really, concentrated beef as it is called." I 
find my fireplace almost the greatest convenience no smoke and it 
warms my place perfectly. It is a native one by nature under a shelf 
of the rock; rain now 9 [A. M.] begins. My closet is also good 
property." I have put a stack of dry wood in it. In fact, this place is a 
perfect mine & store of conveniences all made by nature & adapted 
by man. This is the 7th day I have been out. The rain very mild & 
looks as if it might last, if it draw [draws] to the E. As dark in the 
cloud as at dusk, a true thunder cloud. Great nos [numbers] of Wd 
Th [wood thrush] sang last eve® [evening]. The haze yest” was new & 
strange to me. Did it fortell this cloud & rain. The wind is now the 
same as for 7 days, W. [from West] but balsam & spice could not 
match it; so utterly soft & warm for the store of heat in the rocks. 
After this r° [rain] will the climate change. My stock of wood is small 
& I must furnish myself 


Page 5 [297] 
again. The air is so utterly soft & sweet that no matter how much 
exposure to wet, cold is rarely taken but this must be understood 


’ Here, he employs a sarcastic reference to the large number of people who 
are on the mountain. He calls them out again at the top of page seven. There, he 
even mentions them on the plateau as if it served as a barnyard. 

"No definition found. A marginal note, perhaps by McGill indicates that the 
definition of this was unknown. The note is “?”’ Perhaps it is a type of beef jerky. 

« Channing uses common household terms as he describes his 
accommodations on the mountain: his hut, his study, his closet. He previously 
wrote that Thoreau’s camp had no closet. 
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I think when the rocks have been warmed. I attribute most of the 
peculiarities here to the great surface of the rock. Camping out as 

it is termed, is a life of expedients, of converging things into new 
uses, & keeping house on small means. If you live alone, silence, 
unless you can sing, will be a big part of it, but there is a good deal 
to do. If you do not mean to starve, cooking must be looked after; 
the shelter must be kept in order; wood got, water brought, clothes 
mended & washed, & naturally you create things to do, time being 
abundant. The wind is S.W; the rain did not come as I expected & 
the cloud is not as thick as it was at 9 [A.M.]. cloud very thick heavy 
shower N; also one S.E; very dark about 11[A.M_].; the rain to this 
20 min. of 1 [12:40 PM], has proved trifling, my camp leaks 
somewhat. In the hardest show [shower] I certainly thought I heard 
men talking; was it fancy. no. they came down again. Saw some 
sunlight on Jaffrey fields Perhaps men after steers [youngsters]. 
The plateau now is perfectly clear. I see light & mist now united on 
the rocks for the first time to-day. The air is warmer than before, S” 
[southerly] feeling; wood-thrush sings constantly, & is answered. 
Cloud very thick again. No loud thunder, another shower; my cabin 
is so hot I think I will sit it out. Sun now shines almost thro [thru] 
the cloud, a sun-shower. This day will fill my cistern. Cloud & clear 
effects succeed as I have descr [described] in notes of July 69. That 
was a greater piece as the wind was strong, but this is fine; sky 
clearing overhead, very soft, S. feel. [southerly feeling] A series of 
low separate clouds passing from W. to E. over J [Jaffrey] valley, 
never saw them before, bet” [between] my camp & Jaff [Jaffrey] 
Distant thunder, Watatic in sight; Wachuset lost in the cloud. My 
opinion unchanged by this shower; little lightning. I saw one flash; 
the rocks were not cool 
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enough for the dewpoint. the rain barely touched here, & where 
there is heat-radiation lightning seems to descend not very low. This 
conclusion did not quite hold I also think this hill is old. comp* 
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[compared] with White Mts. There, we find no glacier marks, roches 
moutonnees,” no glazier [glacier] formations; & there are forests & 
springs. This is merely an old rock; no spring on it, & never a forest 
I think. All over it run the glacier grooves N. & S. everywhere; 
thousands of the planed or rounded rocks spread all around me; & 
all the rocks are laid N. & S. This causes the air, the climate, not 
height, as much as rock surface. I have no height here, to mention. 
It is a hill where my place is.” I hear many talking flies.* - - flies that 
sound exactly as the people’s voices going up the path. The rain 
here was the merrest [merest] trifle, lasted perhaps 30 min. The real 
shower came along soon after & lasted for 2 hours. The ravine is 
rumbling with a cataract. [Following sentence begins with no 
capitalized word.] [Water] also could be seen rush-ing down white fr 
[from] the rocks at head of ravine. My hut proved a sieve, my fire 
nearly escaped me, & my umbrella leaked finely in the hut. A night 
of rain would be a great experiment. This kind of possibility is what 
deters people from camping out & and it is not very easy to get thro 
[thru it] with alone. When you are in for it there is no escape. There 
is quite a cascade in the ravine. I shall alter my fireplace and try to 
repair my leaky roof, but it is impossible to make it all tight, or half 
so. the rock was a drain at the corner.’ 


v See: https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/R%C3%B4che_moutonn%C3%AVe 
From: Wikipedia site. “In glaciology, a roche moutonnée, or sheepback, is a tock 
formation created by the passing of a glacier. The passage of glacier ice over 
underlying bedrock often results in asymmetric erosional forms as a result of 
abrasion on the "stoss" (upstream) side of the rock and plucking on the "lee" 
(downstream) side.” 

w As in the first line of his Journal where he writes, “Ha Hill,” this is another 
case in which he refers to his camp being situated on a “hill.” 

* No specific definition of “talking flies.” He mentions this several times in 
the journal. 

Y His “hut” is set into a rocky corner, somewhat like a cave. He may have 
reinforced it with spruce on the sides or front, but the backdrop is probably a good- 
sized overhang of rock, which leaks. 
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Aug. 5. Very clear after rain. Plenty of water & do some 
washing. The haze of Aug 3, foll [followed] by storm of [Aug] 4. I 
hear the powder blasts in Fitz”.’ But as to the storm of yest’, some 
prices must be paid for living on a mt, & at the same time this storm 
is worth everything to me. I have now splendid bath & washing 
facil- 
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ities, the lambkill that covers the spaces bet.[between] the rocks is a 
fresher green; all nature smiles. I heard a crashing noise last even® 
[evening] at the head of the pass, & thought of the cattle.“ This 
morning at 9, I saw ‘em [them] again over opposite my place looking 
at the view. They make that a sort of yard. I heard also yest 
[yesterday] a strange intermitting sound of the stream in the ravine. 
This stream is nothing but the escape of the water that drains fr 
[from] the higher & lower slopes, & comes out of the valley at the 
head of the ravine, (by no means) that is the divider between the 
plateau & the upper mt on this side. The water plainly runs in these 
& makes a sort of pond, but not into the R. [ravine]. This is fed by 
the little marshes on the plateau. It still ran finely at 9. I have never 
seen the least earthy sediment in this water. It is the purest of all 
pure water. Fine Sn-bird [snow bird]? singing. I have a mouse that 
visits me every night, field mouse of course. He tears twine off for a 
nest no doubt, & eats cracker. Town bells are ringing. 12. 
[noontime] My rock seat gives the noon mark nearly a little to the 
N. 2 P.M. fine, cool, summer clouds wind W [to the west]. Except 
going to the S. W. yest’ [yesterday] this has been its direction all the 
time. This morning at 3 [A.M.], the air was perfectly soft & the sky 


x This is the first of three times he mentions this noise. Granite from the 
Fitzwilliam quarry was reputed to be of the finest quality in New England. Could 
the blasting noise have come also from the quarries in Troy? 

*@ Reference to the large numbers of people who come to the mountain. 

bb Most likely a type of Junco. 
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full of stars. I do not consider the storm yest’ [yesterday] cooled the 
rocks, as the grass, & almost [all] high bushes were dry at 7 A.M. to- 
day. How great must be the absorbing power of these peaks, as well 
as the evaporation. My water pail evaporates a quarter of its 
contents in a day, or something so; the air is so fine & pure. 

Aug 6. Saw the moon yest’ [yesterday] very clear with its mts 
[mountains] from 3 P.M. Sw* shoer [saw some shoerts t.e., walkers] 
from J. [Jaffrey] crost [crossed the ravine] with a boy picking berries, 
has not so far found my camp. Got a fat spruce i.e. with pitch. A 
squirrel ran up my boot as I sat at the pool. The water falls fast; 
scarcely last [lasts] a 
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week. Picker gave me the names of Gilmore, Tarbell & Pearly 
ponds, as those in J. [Jaffrey] and Rindge.“ I forgot to ask him what 
the great smokes are, I see almost each day, charcoal burning? A 
young man & woman crost [crossed] yest [yesterday], before my 
place. I spoke to em [them]. They lingered on the plat" [plateau], til 
five and then crost [crossed] back on the ravine behind the pulpit, 
the girl fine looking in a city dress.“* This is still a warm day for the 
mt; many locusts. No bird sings here at noon, I hear the boom at 


c¢ Ponds seen from the mountain as one faces the south looking over Jaffrey 
and Rindge. They are named for earlier settlers in the villages. Pearly Pond was 
originally named Tarbell Pond, after Revolutionary War Minuteman Lt. Samuel 
Tarbell (1744-1828). Wikipedia: https://en.wikipedia.org/ wiki/Pearly Lake. 
Gilmore Pond, earlier named Smiley Pond, was changed to honor the Gilmore 
family, John and Roger, two of the original settlers of Jaffrey. In Dublin, it was 
called Bullard Pond after Simeon Bullard. See Cutter, History of the Town of Jaffrey 
New Hampshire. 

44 The term pulpit is a term which Channing has assigned to a rock or a 
group of rocks located on the plateau. There are several locations on the plateau 
that might fit Channing’s designation. While today there is a site near Bald Rock 
that is called The Pulpit; this is not the same “pulpit.” 
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Fitzw". I have found that retaining thought in the mind inflicts a 
kind of paralysis on the mental organs, & that it does not matter 
what you say or to whom, if you say something. But this fact needs 
explanation. It is then the exchange of the notions with others that 
relieves the mind. What we receive is not of value. To give & to 
receive makes society. I have been here 8 days & talked 30 minutes 
with other men." There is no spring of water on this side of the Mt. 
This shows one mass of rock without soil. Hence the moss in the 
ravine at 9 A.M. to-day was so dry that I lay in it right in the water- 
course, nor was there the slightest trace of dew in the tall golden 
rods & other plants that make a mass of thick vegetation. Such 
ravines as the White mts. would not dry scarcely the whole day & be 
pretty sure to have a brook fed by a spring. This hill then was made 
or planned, before the age of springs & brooks, and trees & animals. 


The mist forms at night or cloud rather, & gathers in drops in the 
trees, & no doubt feeds the ravine; the little pools are perfectly 


hollowed out like basins; small with sandy bottom; about 4 [four of 
them] succeeding; one as big as bathing-tub where I bathed. 

Aug. 7. Saw moon again for about the same time, the air yest 
[yesterday]. I saw the porcupine on a birch tree in the gulf. He 
moved very little. A man berrying on the plateau. I went to our old 
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camp and beyond to see the E. spur. I still think that the best show 
of rocks, so stately and lovely as the shadow falls on them, from 3 to 
sunset & after. Whole day. 75 [degrees]. And the E. spur is nothing 
but one great rock, no trees could ever have grown on it. We must 
experiment a little occasionally. I have on camping. But we cannot 
conclude as to the value of experience until after we can see it at a 


ce The second time he mentions this noise, which comes from the granite 
quarry in Fitzwilliam or perhaps that of Troy. 
* He arrived on July 30. The Emerson’s arrived on August 8. 
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distance. It seems annoyance is about the greatest pleasure, to be 
well bored. I have been very miserably ever since I came, but I 
expected it. It is the price to be paid for seeing the mt. We cannot 
buy expensive pleasures cheaply, nor play with edged tools without 
the chance of being cut. The spruce of which the hut is made, as it 
grows dry, begins to drop its needles. They fall all the time into & 
upon everything. This is a new thing to me. It renders the hut very 
unsafe for a fire. I think in another rain, I shall not try to keep a fire. 
It expends the wood & after all does not warm the hut & a little fire 
is worth little. I did not see the great danger of the dry spruce wh 
[which]_burns like tinder, & is a yellow [flame?]; so the hut can be 
seen. It lasts good 5 or 6 days. would [last] longer if wet. 

Aug 8. To E. spur. 5 fires burning there; 7 steers [youngsters]. 
The porcupine was in front of our old camp & went E. to the high 
rocks. about 6 aftn [afternoon-P.M.]. I followed him and could have 
trod upon him I think. He moved very slowly, might have been I 
think the same one I saw last fall, very fat & full of quills, must have 
weighed 30 pds [pounds]. buoyed out a path E. partially. It is an 
obscure piece about our old camp, with a large square upright rock 
on end, not of man’s setting.» My face begins to burn, & is as red as 
a rose. My camp is all going to pieces, the spruce needles are so dry 
& drop so fast. A camp holds togeth' [together] about one week.™ 


8 Here “our old camp” refers to Camp 2 since Channing is on what he calls 
the East Spur, or the rocks where Thoreau went in the morning—Sunrise Outlook. 
As the porcupine is headed “east to the high rocks,” it’s a place that has garnered a 
reputation for porcupine dens. No longer easily accessible, it was once called 
Porcupine Ledge. Here, in Channing’s journal, is the only place that I have found 
mention of this rock, a rather typical glacial erratic. Near Camp 2, there sits a large 
rectangular rock on the edge the rocks. That is probably the one of which he writes. 
There are many to be found on the mountain. 

bh From August 8 through the 15", the Emersons were on the mountain. See 
The Letters of Ellen Tucker Emerson, 565-566. 
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Aug. 9. Saw another porc. [porcupine] on the ledges at foot of 
the ravine. He passed slowly along, took a long time to eject & then 
sunk down & fell asleep in the sun but in a hole in the rocks. He 
was very fat, black, yellow rich & whitish. I watched him '2 an hour. 
The yest [yesterday’s] porc, black & white. They have immense tails, 
all full of quills. The weather yest, [yesterday] was very fine. A cloud 
this A.M. over Mt, but has cleared again, tho [although] I expect 
shows [showers]. Saw the moon yest. About 4 P.M. A man crost 
[crossed] down from top yest, directly to our old camp." I saw the 
N.E. spur better.” It is a true desolate piece of rock work not 
handsome like the E. spur, but very large & solitary.“* The E. spur is 
a little detached mt. by itself, great drouth [drought] on pastures 
below the mt. & great fires burning in the woods. Two thirds of all 
the land seems covered with wood, and the houses are very sparse 
in many regions about the mt. xxxxxxXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX [x-outs 
by McGill] sarcely [scarcely] one to a sq. mile. 

Aug 10. Some rain in night but trifling. Clouds of shooting stars." A 
wrong date, the 12th is right [sic. no punctuation] 

11. [August 11] A soft rain. wood th. [thrush] sings. So every eve 
[evening] many singers. Steers [youngsters] still about. Low clouds in 
great numbers. The sunset yest’ was very fine. A fine display of two 
large showers yest. P.M. going S. [south] But a sprinkle fell here, tho 
they [although the rain] must have been very heavy on low ground. 
The rocks were too warm for them. I have no doubt porc’, 
[porcupines] abound. I have never seen low clouds better, moving 


Camp 2, on Thoreau’s map. 

ii Thoreau’s drawing map of the mountain (Journal, XIV:37) indicates the 
Northeast Spur Summit, now called Town Line Peak, the line point on the 
Pumpelly Trail between Jaffrey and Dublin. 

kk While there is no East Spur on Thoreau’s map, he probably refers here to 
the overlook called Sunrise Rock. 

"The annual Perseids Shower. 
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very slowly above the valleys, Wach' [Wachusett] looking very dark 
or even black thro ‘am [thru the morning]. The mt is clear 
fortunately. As I wrote this a cloud came into the ravine. A rich day. 
The merely sunny out-spread days are not one. We also need rain, 
clouds, wind, thunder & light® [lightning], & all the varieties of 
weather. The cloud is low & does not cover the hill. R. [railroad] 
whistle sounds indes’ [indescribably] far off & melanc’ [melancholy] 
here,”™™ 
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when alone. The only human sound at night. I also hear the 
rumbling of the train. The cloud below rises direct fr [from] the 
base, showing the valleys in a soft thin veil. I see this for the first 
time. The rain continues very soft, the sun at times almost visible. It 
is warm & almost close. I hear the ground robin, & the flitting wings 
of the Sn-birds or is it their tails. The sun will soon be out below or 
here? Not here; may be a rainy day here. great many sn. b. [snow 
birds/juncos] A very changeful day. A current of E. [from the east] 
air in low grounds, but yet W. above [from the west above]. I see 
patches of blue sky over the mt & large banks of clouds drifting up 
fr below. Prob’. [Probably] the weather will now change into 
uncertain. It has been fair save one day since I came, & dry, wind W, 
for 13 days. The [then] again W. 12". Viburnum where I now sit, is 
full of berries & some are changed to blue.™ I have 2 pools in the 
ravine; last night’s rn [rain] has affected em [them] not at all, so far 
that I see. The Vib* [Viburnum] is very pretty, a soft pink & pale 
yellow berry new, turning to dark purple,--shrubs nourished on the 


mm He rode the Cheshire Railroad to arrive in Troy, from which he most likely 
took a coach to the mountain. The train whistle and its rumbling would be a distinct 
sound on the mountain. When he and Thoreau visited in 1860, they walked to the 
mountain from the railroad depot. 

an ‘This would have been the time for blueberries to ripen and turn to their 
deep blue color. 
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mt. mist & fed by the mt air, also service berries. I suppose Words” 
[Wordsworth], had a place like this, to go about upon.”° This is a 
really a warm day, or mid-day, the mt is warm from 11 to 4, when 
the sun is out. These are really the dog-days, August days, muggy & 
sweaty below. I have done more writing than I care about, but shall 
not be able to fill this book unless I hurry. I have said nothing I 
think about the strange feeling I have here alone; it is not solitude, 
but a kind of singular wonder at being in the place by myself, after 
all the people have gone down the hill, a degree of stillness & beauty 
unlike all else I know. It affects the mind strangely. I cannot give it a 
name as yet, but it has a soft awe about it, a recognition of greatness 
of the works of providence. It is novel & continues so. Our own 
species has lost its wonder for us, while nature is fresh and new. 
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12 [Aug. 12] Fine effects last evn® [evening], of a thin veil of 
cloud between me & the moon, constantly passing over towards the 
mt. One of the finest moonlight shows. A cloud over mt, but 
clearing now & then; sunlight below. Not so warm, as the rocks 
have now been wet & cooled several days by spells. This cloud is 
very wet & the pools have gained in the night. I have seen a good 
deal of the mt. [mountain] in 2 weeks. Should I see as much more in 
2 [weeks] more. A very rich cloud, some far off thunder or train. 
But it does not seem like the day of heavy rain, tho these clouds are 
to be considered. I think I have gained all I can from one visit, & 
that in the future A meteor fell on the mt last night & there was a 
great sea of white clouds at about 2 [2:00 A.M.], E. E. [Edward 
Emerson] says.? The cloud has gone from the plateau (12 A.M. 
wind W.) there are splendid rolling summer clouds & of vast 
expanse. Service berry very fine indeed in my garden; also lovely 


°° William Wordsworth of England. 
pp The Emersons were camping on Monadnock from August 8 to August 15. 
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Vib* [Viburnum] & Mt Ash. What is the shrub so precisely like Wh. 
Pine [White Pine]? Is the cherry here, the C. pumilus?™ 

13 [Aug. 13] I have dated this wrong; no right this should be 
Sat” [Saturday] the 15th?" A wonder' [wonderful] discharge of 
thunder yest’ at 3 P.M. like 2 cannon fired about 20 seconds apart, 
bursting on the heights. Just as clear ringing canon-shot that I ever 
heard. I saw no lightning. I went to the top, wind strong & cool & 
saw great white clouds to E. [East] the greatest I ever saw. A light 
cloud was passing over the top. An evening of beauty, as fine & soft 
moonlight as could be. Today is a change, the wind has veered to 
the N. W. It has lost its softness & I fear storms. I have had just one 
P.M. [afternoon or evening] since I came that I could walk with ease 
& only one. This is a drawback, but we must expect some. A dog 
stole half the bread I bought [brought] from my camp. The sun is 
hot, the air a little chill. 
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Wach' [Wachusett] looks prettily [pretty] fr here, more like a mt than 
fr C* [from Concord]. The sky is new this day; whitish clouds & a 
very thick bluing over landscape. I should say thunder storms to 
come. The grasshopper pitters & the cricket in eve [evening]. People 
are very foolish to dress in flannel here. They can always wear the 
very lightest dress except at night & or when rainy, but to go in 
flannel is like a fever. This hill is a nat! [natural] hot-house, the rocks 
always absorbing heat & always radiating it. No dew can form, no 
chill, always given, that the days are dry & sunny as all this summer 
has been. 

14. [Aug. 14] A rainy night was the last, wind E. My camp is 
no longer tenable. This A.M. a warm sun in haze, as below. The 


44 Many cherries are members of the subgenus Cerasus. Might he mean 
Cerasus pumilus? 
* August 13, 1870 falls on a Saturday. 
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stream runs in the ravine. I have no [not seen or noticed] such very 
thick haze before. Every day and in fact hour has something new. I 
found my fat spruce of great value, as a torch & it also held fire the 
whole night. I slept on the floor with my feet in the box & the 
umbrella over me. But did not get very wet, except in going to bed 
& before. Yet I recognize the troubles of the spruce for shelter, 
worthless when dry unless very well built, but mine is very poor as I 
put in some of the old spruce. This is the last day of the trip if it is 
possible to go tomorrow. My supplies will hold an-other day but I 
mean to take advantage of C.P. [Camp Party] going over.* I think I 
now begin to feel the change of lodging & food, a sort of weekness 
[weakness] & yet I have been [here] but a few days. This must be a 
dog-day below, sultry, the rain of last night vaporizing. I just hear 
the Ch [church] bells in Jaffrey, ringing 10 A.M. & the Sn-bird has 
just trilled. A visit" [visitation] from below. This is a fine place for 
stalking, on acct [account] of the rocks that shield the inhab‘ 
[inhabitant] from the stranger." Yet all is laid open as there is a 
constant oversight from every new ascent. 
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15. [Aug. 15] went down with C.P. [Camp Party] left my place 
in poor order.™ 
16. [Aug. 16] have the camping fever to-day. 


ss Camp Party going “over” the hill and down. Earlier, on August 3, he wrote 
that the campers left and he retained some of their supplies. This “C. P.” however 
was undoubtedly the Emersons, who arrived on August 8 and left on August 15. 
See The Letter’s of Ellen Tucker Emerson, Vol 1, 566-567. 

* Thoreau also mentioned this in his Journal. See Journal, X1V:17. And from 
my visits to the campsites, it remains true to this day. 

This has been a 17 day stay on the mountain, the first day being July 30. See 
also The Letter’s of Ellen Tucker Emerson, Vol 1, 566-567. Ellen noted that they 
returned home on the August 15. 
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[Next entry is for the 1871 visit] 

Aug. 14; 1871. [Monday] Am here 2 days, at tavern over night.” 
9 A.M. Aug. 13 came up twice T. W. [Tuesday, Wednesday] on 
plateau twice; slept in lodge at the gate in a closet. A day here seems 
longer than before. A cool morning, heard W.T. [wood thrush] sn. 
b. [snow bird/junco] many insects Berry pickers, talking flies. I think 
I could never repeat the exp' [experiment] of last year. The days are 
infinitely long here. All yest*y 13 [August 13] spent in walking, or a 
great part of it. Yest“y [Yesterday] Sunday--heard Ch. [church] 
bells Jaffrey; the same wonderful cool air this m® [morning]. 
Swallows; saw old womn [woman], owl, sun as usual intense; quartz 
line across plateau; many ants as usual. Not as much noise of people 
going up. Many more S.[straw] berries than last; blueberries & 
cornel abound.” Probably the solitude & length of days wld [would] 
deter me from camping again, lowlands all the same. As if there 
might be showers. V. [very] diff [different] here with idea of going 
down to-night to Tav" [tavern] & yet its 10 hours to 7 [10 hours 
before 7 P.M., i.e., 9 A.M.]. Iam surprised to see how little gets into 
a note-book like this. Snapping grass-hopper. Know not if I shall 
come here again. Nothing in being at Tav. [Tavern] but the waste of 
money. S. on p. 24 [same as page 24] as to dew in ravine. Again see 
the wond' [wonderful] purity of _ [blank space]_ water. Talking flies. 
Few persons on Mt to noon, 


w Journal for the 1871 visit to the mountain. This tavern, where he stayed a 
few days, is difficult to determine. The opening of the Third New Hampshire 
Turnpike along the southern base of the mountain saw three taverns opening in the 
early 1800s, but none survived until the time of Channing’s visits. 

ww Cornel refers to the berry of Cornus canadensis — edible but not appetizing. 
Thoreau identified this plant as he botanized on the mountain. 

*x Channing, Journal and Pencilings of Ellery Channing on Monadnoc, 24. The 
comment to which he refers, was made on August 6. See page 8 in McGill’s 
transcript. 
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no doubt v’ [very] hot in lowlands. Tried ostler [hosteler 1e., inn 
keeper] at T° [tavern] found him stupid like so many of the com* 
[common] people. TW [the weather] very gay but unsatisfactory 
The minutest things will be left. Sunday is the berry picking day. 
Remember persons of C. P. [Camp Party] as if they had all passed 
away forever out of their old camp. Roofs shine in the sun, 1 0’c [1 
o’clock P.M.] such haze below, swallows noisy, many flies, 
grasshoppers snapping blasting in Fitzwilliam?” Immensely hot in 
sun. I see a road 
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going off W. perfectly strait. Shadows of trees, small. 1. 2 [1:30 
P.M.] grasshopper wings, swallows warble, peculiar sky, mare’s tails 
[cirrus clouds] from N. to S.E. low; talking flies; I am now on rocks 
in old camp.” Gap Mt looks very _[blank space]_*“ in the haze 
shadows small; look brighter than usual; w. [wind] veering to N.E. 
Perhaps no one has ever passed as many hours alone on this hill. I 
am looking at the Sierra above camp, the light is fresh & gay, the 
spruce seems as if it had just been washed, the sky is light bluish; a 
dry day; some smokes; great uselessness of these times, as I have 
written long since of the mt, but perhaps a whole piece on this 
might do. Warning bugs or talking fly. My feet intensely heated, my 


vy This is the third time he mentions this activity in Fitzwilliam. Perhaps he 
wonders whether it might be from the Troy quarry. With this instance, he spells out 
the village name. 

This is Thoreau’s Camp 1. It is not always clear what he means when he 
writes “old camp.” You have to have a sense from the text. That he is “on rocks” 
gives it away. Visually, Gap Mt. would be right in front of him. 

aaa This underlined space is apparently a meaningful one. The horizon is hazy, 
and as he looks toward the east and Gap Mt., it is probable that all he saw was an 
empty gray void where he would normally see the profile of Gap Mountain. In fact, 
this empty space with a line, is a sketch of the scene. 
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old troubles’?” bad Tav" [tavern]|_____living & all 2 [P.M_] little 
air, day takes a siesta at this hour; shadows of rocks, & trees more 
seen; bluberry [blueberry] bush a lively light green among rocks, & 
plateau soft, contrast with the dark spruce, shadows of latter very 
distinct on rocks 3. [P.M.] Still very hot, but a little less, many 
ants, have not heard a voice since 12 [noon], prob” [probably] very 
hot below. Ponds begin to come up. Many large black veined 
reddish Butt" [butterflies] sailing at times quite high; great nos 
[numbers of] chokeberries, air fresher 25 m after 3 [3:25 P.M.], saw 
s.b. [snow bird-junco] this m*® [morning]; I may have changed since I 
was here last year, somewhat for the place seems diff [different], or 
I may have stayed too long last year 4. [P-M.]_ It seems to be 
clouding a little. I don’t think I could go over the exp' [experiment], 
of a camp again. I have had less to do, nothing so far on the camp, 
& so I have written more. W [wind] surely E. at 4.20 [P.M.] - - the 
lower current. Looking up from near head of stairs at the great 
rocks.“ 20 min of 5. [4:40 P.M.] Sun comes out hot & strong, fleecy 
clouds. These great rocks the W. [western] aspect of the Sierra very 
various & attractive 5 '/2 [5:30 P.M.] much clearer, clear at W. Sun 
over the Peter** [Peterboro hills]. Mt Ash berries not turned red, 
now broze [bronze.| 
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Have not yet 20 min 6, [5:40 P.M.] heard a w‘ thr [wood thrush] 
Berries 3 wo, 1 man [3 women, 1 man]. ¢* rob [ground robin] sings, 
saw [open space] mt clear. Now hear 1“ w* thr. [first wood thrush] 
They say many persons up the hill today.““" I heard & saw none. 


bbb Channing was, from time to time, limited in mobility by lameness. He 
writes of this problem for days on end in the autumn of 1852. 

cee The head of stairs is near the location of Camp 1. It is right at the tree line, 
looking up at the rocky cap that rises above. 

ddd By the word “They,” he refers to the 3 women and 1 man. McGill indicated 
that an arrow on the manuscript points to the words: “3 wo, 1 man.” 
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Aug 15 Grove near Tav. [tavern] 10 [A.M.] A fine mist could 
see the mt thro [thru] it. Shall not go up again. Warm. Going up & 
down |is] hard. Curious char‘ [characters] at the T" [tavern]. ostler 
[hosteler] tobacco story; effects of sound in the woods thro 
[through] echo. 10 '/2 [10:30 A.M.] cloud yet here. In fields below 
house. Gap Mt"[Gap Mountain]. fine large fields, lovely little brooks 
& promanent [prominent], many skaters“* on them. These fields 
very attractive, the sun concealed by the overcast sky. 12.15. [P.M.] 
The mt seemed too severe. minnows. at once at the foot of the mt. 
these brooks collect. 


Nov ‘75 also at Tn [tavern]. what date? 


The next written Aug 31, 76, in Cd.[Concord] Sunday, old 
camp early; sun just rising;*** very cold m® [morning] went up 
before sunrise, ice on pools, wind blowing fresh, a fearful, sunbright 
day, sat behind rocks & tried to keep warm all morn® [morning], aft” 
[afternoon] E side, studied pulpit & seamed rocks""® & went down 


cee A group of carnivorous insects that are found on the surface of ponds and 
streams. With water repellent feet, they are able to “skate” over the surfaces in 
search of its prey. 

ff August 31, 1876 was a Thursday. “Sunday” probably refers to the day in 
November 1875 that he was on the mountain. What follows is his memory of that 
trip. Here, the “old camp” is the second campsite of the 1860 trip i.e., wind blowing 
cold, so he rested behind the seven-foot shelving rock to keep warm. 

see Civil twilight began at 4:44 a.m. and the sun rose on this date at 5:13 a.m. 

hhh Channing has moved East (perhaps to the East Spur). He assigned these 
names, most likely for how they appeared or what they resembled in his mind. 
“Pulpit Rock” is a name for a large outcrop on Bald Rock, but as this incident 
occurs, he was not on Bald Rock, but rather, he sat at or near East Spur. A casual 
survey of the area rocks gives ample evidence of many that might be designated as 
“seamed rocks.” He then left, going to Purgatory, north of the Halfway Spring. 
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to Purg’ [Purgatory] & then up to old camp 4 PM;" staid [stayed] till 
dark walking on rocks above our 1st camp, wind blowing cold; great 
no [number] of crows in trees near path going down: an endless day, 
left T [tavern] before light; hard work going up as usual, excessive 
cold when wind began; man howling on top at noon. The worst day 
of all bad days, many reflections about camping & troubles of 
coming here; eating buiscuit [biscuit] fr [from] a bag; very low spirits 
as usual on mt, never was here without being very dull and troubled, 
phys’ [physically] & mentally. Can see all the rocks, the light, spruce, 
now, the platform before the camp; all is vivid, and all forever ass* 
[assembled?] with [blank space] I cannot remember ever 
spending a free or happy 
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moment there as I look back. When I first went with H [Henry], he 
entirely spoilt it; when with C. H. [? C ? H ?] they were horrible 
nuisances; solitude is inconceivably everywhere, & is intensified 
here bey [by] desc [description]; then the fear of surprises fr [from 
other] parties, & the eternal trouble with physics, the deepest pit in 
h' [hell] would be a heavenly abode by its side, i.e. it is in the 
experience of my-self, the hill of course is perfect, have often crost 
[crossed] to the frog,“ fr [from] below my camp a strange country 


‘i From Purgatory, he went “up to old camp.” He stayed there walking on the 
rocks above “our 1st camp.” Another clarification as to the location of Camp 1. 

ii The reference to “H” is followed by “he.” That would be Henry Thoreau. 
When he next uses “C. H.,” he follows it with the pronoun “they.” Thus, I assume 
that “C. H.” refers to the first names of two people, a single initial for each. 
Unfortunately, I have not been able to determine to whom the initials might refer. 

kkk This is Channing’s name for this landmark: “the Frog.” The sequence here 
is Channing walking from his camp near the ravine, down the slope towards, and 
finally a gentle rise to South Spur Brow. No reference books on Monadnock have 
it as a waypoint. Thoreau never used this term in his journal entries for the 
mountain. It might well be some swampy area, alive with frogs, between his camp, 
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with dead spruce at first, & then alive, path obscure, then great beds 
of mt-cranb* [mountain cranberries] then the Frog, some great slabs 
of once smooth rock heaped together on the S. Spur now all Umb. 
[Umbilicaria] Lichen.” Here at sunset & after immense flocks of 
crows come & settle down all cawing. They find nothing to eat, but 
go I think next to their roosts in the woods on side. Fr [From] the 
Prog a perfect view of the top is had & of Black rock & all the great 
array of rocks on the s. slope;""" a good distance & a glorious 
scene; a little to the E. equally good views of Jaffrey valley & ponds; 
this is a great, lovely place at sunset, with very fine trees on mt. & 
glorious beech woods below. Fr. [From] the platform at my camp 
see the W. [West] mts, & the little pond in the meadow at the foot 
of Tav. [tavern] hill, with its little stream? A little mirror, one or 2 
small cabins, & then the ranges of hills straightening away line after 
line, in the sunsetting mists." 

[This space intentional] 


July 69.°°° Rocks so warm, give out heat in rain; mist & 
sunlight on mt. & in valleys, constant chil-lil of snowbirds, the 
woodthrush & ground-robin sing, small spruce a constant pleasure, 
& one of the chief features the grayish tables of rocks spotted with 


near the ravine, and the South Spur. Or it might be a rock which appeared to him 
as a “frog.” 

" Umbilicaria esculenta is a lichen of the genus Umbilicaria that grows on rocks, 
also known as rock tripe. 

mmm Black Precipice. Certainly, from the South Spur Brow “Black rock” and 
the “great array of rocks on the s. slope” are all visible to the north. 

ann From his camp, he was looking to the western mountains (Green 
Mountains), and the meadows, lakes, and forests below him. He also saw the hillside 
where the tavern sits. ““Tav hill” is an unknown location. 

coo Channing now enters information from his 1869 visits. 
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gray parmelias;’’? roofs shining in the sun below, lower parts of 
building in shade, the lowlands dimpled with moving shadow of 
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clouds, blue haze in dis‘ [distance], Cries of persons going up the hill; 
old line of stones, early morning clouds on low ground beautiful 
[This space intentional] 

Sept. last week 69 [1869]*" leaves change to feuille-morte;™ 
saw the pork [porcupine]; all the birds but g-r [ground robin] gone; 
mt ash-berries, cornel gone; water tinkle intermit” [intermittently] in 
ravine, mt watm; water distilled thro [thru] sphagrum [sphagnum] 
& dripe [dripped] over the rocks into the ravine; 


[This space intentional by McGill — marginal note indicates that this 
section was set apart on a separate page.| 


Cold, very bad on mt. no way except misery in it, no [not] keeping at 
all warm, & the air is without pity; at night it is always cool on rocks, 
for an old party. One route is fr [from] my c. [camp] (or wh [what] 
was). to 2‘ camp, then to E. spur & stop at a shelf of rock directly 
over valley & one farm-house; here in the winding brook; on the 


way the swamp of Dead Trees;™ the river of stones, back on Dublin 
side, getting the great view there, over slabs of rock & grass spots to 


ppp A medium to large sized lichen, gray in color. Parmelia isa genus of 
medium to large foliose lichens. 

aa4'The September 1869 trip was with Frank B. Sanborn. 

t The color of dying leaves, russet. 

sss Soft moss occurs in bogs or wetlands. 

tt This “swamp of Dead Trees” is what is now known as Thoreau Bog. In his 
Journal, X:472-473, Thoreau described it as the “dense swamp, full of pretty large 
trees. The trees buried in the moss were much larger than any now standing at this 
height.” Here he described a circular route he walked, citing observation points. 
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top. to Frog I have given, to Purg’ [Purgatory]; platform of camp; 
view from bottom of ravine of top, very good point; [semi-colon 
ends this sentence.] 

Aug 31,1876 Concord written" 

1858 (1st time) Aug. walked fr Troy. start at 10? up hill in front 
Tn [tavern], heavy shower just out of Troy;”” reach 1“ camp at 4 
PMP build a hut in ch [chunk] yard, thick clouds, fog & rain water 
plenty in road; voices of people on road.““" This 1° camp at head 
of stairs,“ took off stockings & dried, fire? walked out on platform; 
put up stones; next m‘ 2d [made for 2™'] camp, a straight line E. 
crost [across] ravine, took a place fr [from] which sierra could be 
seen, Mason [Mason Village] & Peterb [Peterboro], Wach 
[Wachusett], low valleys, Jaffrey ponds. camp against a shelving 
rock in a clump of spruce (there 1875), pole from rock to trees & 
pole crossing in front, roof of spruce boughs, open to S., below in 
shelf of tock fire-place; fire had run over the place, 1870. just above 
Pure’; near E. spur, & fire spot in platform; roof burnt over & 


wu Dateline: Concord, 1876. What follows is how he remembers his first 
Monadnock experience, which was with Thoreau — August 1860. It is a very 
accurate reflection of Thoreau’s Journal entry for that day. He confused the year 
however. He wrote 1858 while it should be 1860. 

vv With an 8:30 a.m. departure on the train from Concord (see Thoreau Journal 
for Aug 4, 1860), They arrived in Troy at approximately 11:00 a.m. It was a dreary, 
overcast day with scattered showers. 

www This road could be the road from Troy or it might have been the Road 
Ledges, the circuit around the south side of Summit Pond and up the valley. In any 
case, that is the route taken by Thoreau as he ascended. 

«x This refers to the site for Camp 1, located at the top of the steep rocky 
incline that is encountered as one ascends from the Halfway Spring. 
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Page 19 [311] 
fallen in but very much the s. [same as] 75 [1875]; a want of water 
was the chief;”” camp plain|[ly] in sight fr top; [v 8. b1]”” olive 
(Umb.) [Umbilicaria, also called “rock tripe.”] lichens on Black rock 
the finest on this trip, they were so soaked the 1“ aft® [first 
afternoon]; it was nearly dark or seemed so in that thick cloud. 


Copyright © 2008 - 2015. The Walden Woods Project. All rights 
reserved.24 


This page ends the “Monadnock Journal” as it appears at The Thoreau 
Institute. 


Another copy of this document exists at the Concord Free Public Library, 
where it is held in the William Munroe Special Collections. That copy was 
photocopied and bound by Sarah Chapin from the photocopied typed 
transcriptions owned by Thomas Blanding. Original typed transcriptions 
donated by Mr. McGill to the Thoreau Society Archives. 


The original manuscript of Channing’s journal is held at the 
Houghton Library Ms. bMS Am 800.6. 


yy His frequent mention of the presence of potable water is taken here to 
mean that the lack of it was the chief problem with the camp site. 

zzz This is the one place where Channing made use of brackets; I verified this 
in Channing’s manuscript in the Huntington Library. Unfortunately I was not able 
to determine to what this refers. 

aaaa Walter Harding Collection. Series WI.M.42.a. MCGILL, FREDERICK T., 
JR. Correspondence 1941-1992, (28 items, plus 1 undated) 
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2 Thoreau, A Week, 163-165. 

3 Thoreau, Excursions, 42. 
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°? Alcott, The Letters of A. Bronson Alcott. Ed. Richard L. Herrnastadt, 315-316. 
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Spring, 1961. See following note. 

a Freniere, “The Mountain Comes to Concord: Two New Letters from 
Alcott and Thoreau” Thoreau Society Bulletin. Bulletin #75 (Spring 1961), 2-3. See 
https://archive.org/details/thoreausocietyb196175unse/page/n1 

1! Channing, Thoreau: Poet-Naturalist, 43. 

2 Thoreau, Journal., X1V:40. 
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13 Fowler-Billings, The Geology of the Monadnock Quadrangle, 29. Of note, a large 
fold in the rocks of the Littleton formation near the summit of Monadnock was 
named “The Billings Fold” after Katharine Fowler-Billings and her husband, 
geologist Marland Pratt Billings. 


Chapter One—July 14-15, 1844 


! Sanborn, Henry David Thoreau, 152-153. 

2 Thoreau, A Week. In the book, he refers several times to “the Gazetteer.” 
Those references can be tied directly to Hayward’s The New England Gazetteer. See 
90, 115, 172, 196, 221, 245, 246, 254. 

3 Hayward, The New England Gazetteer. Entries of interest to Thoreau would 
have been “Merrimack River, N.H.,’ “Dublin, N.H.,’ “Jaffrey, N.H.,” 
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* Thoreau, Excursions, 31. 

5 Ibid., 38. 

6 Thid., 42. 

7 McGill, Channing of Concord, 30-31. 'The contact was Charles Sedgewick, clerk 
of the Berkshire County Court in Pittsfield, a distant relative of the Channing 
family. Ellery’s sister Lucy attended a school for girls that was run by Sedgwick’s 
wife Elizabeth. During the school years, Lucy lived with the Sedgwicks, and during 
the summers, Ellery made frequent visits. 

8 Huber, Exevating Ourselves: Thoreau on Mountains, 18. See also Margaret Fuller, 
The Letters of Margaret Fuller, vol. WI, Letter #471, p. 210. In letter #475, p. 217, to 
Jane F. Tuckerman dated July 22, 1844, she mentioned that Ellery Channing, the 
husband of her sister Ellen, was “absent in Berkshire.” Of course, he was with 
Thoreau on that trip to the Berkshires and Catskills. 

° Harding, The Days of Henry Thoreau, 174-175. Not only was Thoreau reported 
to have returned on this date, but he rang the steeple bell of First Parish Church in 
Concord as an act calling the townspeople to the event. Emerson read “Address 
Delivered in Concord on the Anniversary of the Emancipation of the Negroes in 
the British West Indies.” Given Thoreau’s passion for the cause, for which his 
mother was a principal supporter, it is suspected that his journey was planned in 
such a manner that he would be back in Concord for the occasion. 

0 Karr, The Rail Lines of Southern New England, 203. 

'! Cutter, The History of the Town of Jaffrey, 575. 

12 Wood, The Turnpikes of New England, 78, 219. Chartered in 1799, the Third 
New Hampshire Turnpike was extended into the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
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by charter in 1801, a four-mile stretch from the state line to Townsend Center, MA, 
terminating on the north side of Townsend, whence it connected to the previously 
mentioned road to Concord and Boston. By 1824, both states surrendered their 
charters and road was declared a “public road.” 

13 Chamberlain, Annals of the Grand Monadnock, 19. Also see George F. 
Marlowe, The Coaching Roads, 144-147. Marlowe uses Chamberlain as a source, but 
he adds his suspicion that Thoreau used this route for his 1844 trip. From 
Townsend to Keene, the current day highway designations are, in order: Rt 119W 
and then Rt 124 at West Townsend. From West Townsend, still on Rt. 124, locally 
the names are Mason Road, Greenville Road, Barrett Hill Road, Old Turnpike 
Road, Main Street in Jaffrey, Mountain Road, Jaffrey Road to Marlborough, and 
Marlboro Street to Keene. If you look on a map, this route may look very similar 
to the route taken by Thoreau in 1852. For that trip, he went from Concord to West 
Groton by the Fitchburg Railroad, and then on to Mason Village by way of the 
Peterboro’ & Shirley Railroad—a route that closely mirrors the route of the Third 
New Hampshire Turnpike! 

14 Woodson, “Thoreau's Excursion to the Berkshires and Catskills,” 86. This 
note appears in the margins of page 197 of Channing’s copy of A Week, now held 
by the Henry W. and Albert A. Berg Collection, New York Public Library, Astor, 
Lenox and Tilden Foundations. This edition was published in 1849 by James 
Monroe & Co, Boston. 

'5 Thoreau, Familiar Letters, 406. See also, The Correspondence of Henry David 
Thoreau, 154. 


Chapter Two—September 6-7, 1852 


' Thoreau, Journal, 1V:307. 

2 Journal entries for this trip frequently referred to an unnamed companion by 
use of the pronoun “we.” Thoreau never provided the name of that person, but 
because William Ellery Channing was a frequent walking companion, many writers 
assume that Channing must have been the unnamed companion for this trip. 
Thoreau often named the person who he referred to as “we,” although there are 
times when he did not. 

3 Thoreau, Journal, IV:342. 

4 From the American Railway Guide’s schedule of the Peterboro’ ¢& Shirley Railroad, 
found on page 23 of the 1852 volume, the schedule for the first train leaving Groton 
is in error. The schedule should indicate that the first train would leave at 8:40 AM 
and not 8:40 PM. [The timetable for October 1853 corrects the error, making this 
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change from “PM.” to “AM.”] This early morning departure agrees with Thoreau’s 
journal entry for September 6, which states that they were on the train at 7:30 AM 
deaving Concord on the Fitchburg Railroad), and that they reached Mason Village 
that same day, having sufficient time to hike all the way to Peterboro’, where they 
stopped for the night. Otherwise, with both departures for the day leaving Groton 
in the afternoon (as stated in the Railway Guide), they never would have been able 
to reach Peterboro’ on the same day as they left from Concord. 

> American Railway Guide, 1852. The railroads were the Fitchburg Railroad, the 
Worcester & Nashua Railroad, the Stony Brook Railroad, and the Peterboro’ & 
Shirley Railroad. 

6 Townsend History. https://www.townsend.ma.us 

7 According to the timetable, it took an hour and twenty minutes to make the 
twenty-three-mile journey from Groton to Mason Village—just a little over 17 miles 
an hour. 

8 In October 2021, the depot building was being renovated and repurposed 
for light industry. Hopefully, it will retain the archaeological features of the old 
depot from the exterior. 

° Thoreau, Journal, 1V:343. While not carried with him on this journey, and 
probably not carried with him on any journeys, but used rather as an at-home 
reference, Thoreau quotes from Asa Gray’s botanical text A Manual of the Botany of 
the Northern United States, from New England To Wisconsin and South to Ohio and 


Pennsylvania ...., Boston: J. Munroe and Co., 1948. Page 166. This volume was in 
his personal library as noted by Robert Sattelmeyer in Thoreau’s Reading, 191. 
10 Tbid. 


"Blood, History of Temple, N. H., 184, 193, 251. Jesse Spofford (4/23/1797 — 
9/11/1851) Named after his father (a town representative from 1822-1823, and a 
town selectman from 1818-1819), he was named Jesse Spofford, Jr. The family had 
such a presence in Temple that a mountain in town came to be called Spofford 
Mountain. Jesse, both wives and their children are buried at East Cemetery, Temple, 
N.H. Also see web site: http://kjfphotos.com/Spafford/ johnspoffordregister7b. 

html 

12 Howarth, The Book of Concord. In various places in this book, we find that 
Thoreau has a rather near-sighted and judgmental view of others. See p. 175. Even his 
father understood that his son “lacked the diplomacy of a good businessman.” See 
p. 43. He is described as “defiant, sarcastic.” Furthermore, he is not respectful of 
others. See p. 73, “...hostile to the mores and manners of others.” Yet, Howarth 
notes in a later entry that perhaps his activities indicate a change by 1857. See p. 
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138. “His tolerance for others was growing. But, evidently not totally removed, for 
in “A Yankee in Canada” (1853), we read of some mean spirited elements.” See p. 
73. “Certainly by 1852, he was no longer defensive about his solitary way, so hostile 
to the mores and manners of others.” Should we listen to citizens of Concord, we 
hear of Celia Frease who mentions, “(h)is cynicism—his sneering at others, knew 
no bounds.” Also, see Edward W. Emerson, As Remembered, viii. Even as 
remembered, Edward Emerson knew this feature of 'Thoreau’s personality. But he 
also witnessed the other side of Thoreau as well. “I wish to show that Thoreau, 
though brusque on occasions, was refined, courteous, kind and humane; that he 
had a religion and lived up to it.” 

13 Find “A Grave—Jesse Spofford Jr.,” bttps://www.findagrave.com 
memorial/149875060/jesse-spofford. For a complete genealogical register of the 
Spofford family, see http://kjfphotos.com/Spafford/johnspofford.html 

14“History traces the opening of McClure’s Hotel, now named the Birchwood 
Inn, to around 1775. Although in operation around that time, the present brick 
structure was probably built around 1800. The present barns were added in 1848 
and the total inn has remained in very much the same form since that time.” See 
http://www.thebirchwoodinn.com/history.html 

15 Huber, Elevating Ourselves, 53. To reach the highest point, it was not 
necessary to strike up the hillside by the tavern. Continuing up the country road 
toward Peterborough would have been much easier and shorter. Corinne Smith, 
author of Westward I Go Free, the story of Thoreau’s Minnesota trip, pointed out 
Thoreau’s penchant for reaching the “highest points” during his various travels. In 
her research for Thoreau’s visit to Philadelphia, she found that he climbed eight 
stories to the top of the cupola of Independence Hall “to get a wider view of the 
city.’ He continued up the hill that overlooks the city, now the site of the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. He repeated this exercise when visiting Providence, 
RI, and on his Minnesota trip at Barn Bluff, MN and at Arch Rock, Mackinac 
Island, MI. On his visit to the summit of Mt. Wachusett in 1842, he was not content 
to view the scenery from the summit, he climbed to the top of a stone foundation, 
the site of a former observatory. 

16 Tn essence, they were told that if they went west to Holt’s Peak of Temple 
Mountain, about 1.8 miles, they would reach the highest of the Peterborough 
mountains. It was not so. 

'7 Huber, Evevating Ourselves, 53-54. Using Google Earth©, together with 
Thoreau’s descriptions and the New England Gazetteer by Hayward, it was quite easy 
to follow his tracks. “Kidder’s” and “Boundary Mountain” are now known as 
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Kidder Mountain and Burton Peak respectively. Burton Peak is situated midway 
between Sharon and Temple: thus, its former name celebrating the boundary. The 
ridge on which it rests, runs N-NE. 

18 Channing, Poet-Naturalist, 42. 

'9 Gibson, In High Places, 91. Another name for this peak is Whitcomb Peak. 
J. Parker Huber in Eevating Ourselves p. 53 states the same and gives this peak the 
name Fuller Mountain, from an old USGS map. See also Blood, p. 68, for a map of 
the village of Temple circa 1860. On that map it shows as Fuller Mountain. 

20 Thoreau, Journal, 1V:345. 

21 This appears to be a mis-spelling of the word “embenchment.” From 
Hayward’s The New England Gazetteer, which Thoreau used as a reference for this 
trip, “embenchment” appears in the selection for Peterborough, with no quotes, 
but it is in italics. In any case, the bench-like depression with a pool in the middle 
was Clearly located as he described. The pond is now called Topside Pond. 

2 Baldwin, Monadnock Guide, 10-11. Indeed, this is the same story of wolves. 
Fires set by the farmers between 1810 and 1820 directly caused the deforestation 
of the upper elevations of Monadnock. The fires burned deep, clearing the forests 
right to the bedrock well down the slopes. Otherwise, Monadnock today would be 
covered with natural forest vegetation from bottom to top. And the wolves? They 
might still be roaming about the mountain. Thoreau and Emerson both upheld the 
wolf as a model for independence. Emerson wrote in the epigraph to “Self- 
Reliance,” “Cast the bantling on the rocks, Suckle him with the she-wolf’s teat; 
Wintered with the hawk and fox, Power and speed be hands and feet.” Thoreau 
continued the theme, writing in Walden, “Economy:” “T see young men, my 
townsmen, whose misfortune it is to have inherited farm, houses, barns, cattle, and 
farming tools; for those are more easily acquire than got rid of. Better if they had 
been born in the open pastures and suckled by a wolf that they might have been 
seen with clearer eyes what field they were called to labor in.” A disciple of 
Emerson, author Rudyard Kipling, inspired by the transcendental thoughts of the 
wolf, adopted the wolf family as the refuge of the man-boy Mowgli in The Jungle 
Book. From his home in Brattleboro, Vermont, Kipling had a clear and precious 
view of Monadnock. See Huber, 55. He provides information on where the 
travelers may have rested in Peterborough for the night. 

3 During this time of year, the Pack Monadnock Raptor Migration 
Observatory is active as attendants perform daily observation and record keeping 
tasks. To view the activities of observatories such as this, a visit to the website 
hawkcount.org will pay the reader many dividends. 
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*4 Chamberlain, The Annals of the Grand Monadnock, 133. Depending on which 
town you used as a reference, the long pond to the south east of Monadnock was 
called Bullock Pond if you were in Dublin, and Thorndike Pond if you were in 
Jaffrey. 

°5 Thoreau, Journal, 1V:346. Chamberlain, in The Annals of the Grand Monadnock, 
57, refers to one path on the east side of the mountain as the Eveleth Route. It is 
very much along the path Thoreau and Channing would have used. He suggests 
that “as they go” is a reference clue that there was already such a path and that 
“they” would have been locals who climbed the mountain slopes to pick 
blueberries. This route is near the high point of the ridge, which runs from the 
summit to the northeast spur and the modern-day Pumpelly Trail. Reaching the top 
of the ridge, near what is now known as Town Line Summit, Thoreau turned west 
and headed for the summit of Monadnock, less than a mile away. 

26 Thoreau, Journal, 1V:346. 

27 Thid., [V:346-347. 

8 Thid., 1V:347. The American Raihvay Guide for August 1852 gives an afternoon 
departure time from Troy, N.H. as 2:41 p.m. Leaving Troy at 2:41 p.m. on the 
Cheshire RR, they would have reached S. Ashburnham at 3:27 p.m. A change to 
the VI & Mass RR would have a departure at 3:30 p.m. with an arrival time in 
Fitchburg of 3:55 p.m. Taking the Fitchburg RR to Concord, they would have 
departed at 4:00 p.m. and reached Concord at 5:06 p.m. Thoreau reports, in the 
Journal, an arrival time in Concord of 5:15 p.m. It is not exact, but it gives a pretty 
good idea of the timing. 

°° Mansfield, Where the Mountain Stands Alone, 87. In a short segment “following 
Thoreau,” J. Parker Huber recounts his doubt about the length of time it took 
Thoreau to walk from Peterborough, to Joe Eveleth’s house, to the summit, and 
then down to the Troy Cheshire Railroad Depot in time to catch the departing train 
for Fitchburg. It took Huber 10’ hours, a comparable time as Thoreau—given the 
unknowns of exact departure times and starting point. Said Huber, “I gained an 
appreciation for his integrity and energy.” And I might add, “for the companion as 
well.” 

30 Thoreau, Journal, IV 347. I do wonder about the timing of this event. He 
wrote that the train was departing as the two travelers ran across the station 
platform. Did he really have time to turn and examine the mountain’s profile. This 
seems not in the correct sequence. Perhaps he viewed the mountain from the train 
as it made way for South Ashburnham. 

3! Thoreau, Journal, 1V:348. 
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32 Thid. 
33 Northeast of Flint’s Pond, east of Walden Pond. It rises just a shade over 
300 feet in elevation. 


Chapter Three—June 2-4, 1858 


' On most days of April and on all days of March he made entries in The 
Journal daily. On June 1, he failed to journalize activities, although he did send off a 
letter to Blake in Worcester. The guess is that preparations were being made for the 
ttip as it was to commence on the 2"4, Returning from Monadnock on the 4" of 
June, journaling continued, day by day, until June 26, when he paused for a single 
day’s lapse. 

2 Harding and Bode, The Correspondence of Henry David Thoreau. 515. How 
amazing it is today, to realize that the date of the letter was but the day before the 
event would take place. Evidently, Thoreau could depend on a one-day delivery of 
his letter to Blake who lived in Worcester, which is approximately thirty-five miles 
distant. 

? Thoreau, Journal, 1: 378. 

4 Thoreau, Excursions, “A Yankee in Canada,” 80. 

> Over time, in the history of trains, it has always been vital to the safety and 
convenience of all that the cars run on precise time schedules. Timekeeping was of 
the essence, and all measures were taken to ensure coordination of timekeeping 
between stations. Thoreau’s frequent references to the time of day indicate that he 
carried a pocket watch on his travels. On the 1860 trip, he specifically mentioned 
the use of his watch. 

6 Thoreau, Journal, X1, 452. Thoreau wrote that it was just “some four miles 
off,” but on Google Earth©, it measures 5 '/ miles from the depot. 

7 Fagan, Map of Cheshire Co., New Hampshire. Philadelphia: Smith & Morley, 
1858. Map. Retrieved from the Library of Congress, https://www.loc.gov/item 
2012587747/. (Accessed June 05, 2017.) 

8 Thoreau, Journal, X:452. 

° Thid., X:453. 

10 Thid. 

'l Information on these descriptions may have come from any number of 
works, including Friedrich von Parrot's Journal to Ararat. See Sattlemeyet’s Thoreau’s 
Reading for authors F.A. Chateaubriand, Edward W. Lane, John L. Stephens, and 
Constantine F. C. Volney. 
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12 American Tree Farm System. https://www.treefarmsystem.org This area is 
168 acres and is in the town of Jaffrey: parcel lot 203-10, 898 Mountain Road. The 
grantee of the property is the Troy Water Works, Troy, NH. See: Jaffrey NH, Web 
GIS (tighebond.com) 

3 Thoreau, Journal, X:453. 

14 Thid., X:454. 

15 Chamberlain, The Annals of The Grand Monadnock, 49. Joseph Fassett’s 
Mountain House retreat was built in late 1855 or early 1856 as a wood frame 
structure. After burning to the ground shortly after it was completed, it was rebuilt 
completely of stone. Nearby is an area designated as Fairy Spring, a wonderful little 
sanctuary with Irish green mossy walls. At this location Thoreau and his companion 
“took our dinner.” It is curious as to how Thoreau came to know the name of the 
person who owned this shanty, but since Fassett was advertising locally, a villager 
may have informed him. 

16 Bruchac, “Sokoki Homeland from Monadnock,” 25. Bruchac criticized 
Thoreau for writing paragraphs and pages about the plants and geology of the 
mountain, but not one word about the Native Americans who lived in the area. She 
states that even the “keenest observers exhibited a curious blindness to Native 
people who crossed their field of vision.” How little the author really knows 
Thoreau. This can only be but an instance of him having a singular purpose and 
focus and devoting all his energies to that agenda. 

17 Chamberlain, The Annals of The Grand Monadnock, 52.'This is the broad valley 
between Monte Rosa and the Bald Rock. It followed the general path of Fassett 
Brook. When the U.S. Coast Survey party came to the mountain after Thoreau’s 
1858 trip, they improved the route and it was often referred to as the “Coast Survey 
Path.” 

18 Thoreau, Journal, X:455. 

! Thoreau wrote that this bird was sighted “some forty or fifty rods below 
the very apex southeast, or quite on top of the mountain, ....” See Journal, X1:455. 
This seems like a long distance (~250 yards) to be called “quite on top of the 
mountain.” 

20 Thoreau, Journal, X:455. 

21 Wilson, Wilson’s American Ornithology, 178. For details of this book, which 
was in Thoreau’s library, see also Sattelmeyer, 291. 

22 Von Mertens, email to author dated December 5, 2018. 

23 Thoreau, Journal, X:456-457. 

24 Thid., X:457. 
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25 Tbid., X:458. 

26 Baldwin, “The Induced Timberline of Mount Monadnock, N. H.,” 324-325. 

27 Wilson, Walson’s American Ornithology, 703. Thoreau’s Journal, edited by 
Torrey and Allen, cites Thomas Brewer as the source of a statement that appears in 
Wilson’s American Ornithology. See Journal, X:456. This section of Wilson’s book 
appears at the very end. It is Brewer’s “Synopsis of the Birds of North America.” 
What is missing is the page number in Wilson’s book where that information 
appears. The page number is 703. 

28 Thoreau, Notes on New England Birds, 301-305. Also see Cruickshank, 195- 
196. 

°° Thoreau, Journal, X:456. See Natural History of New York, Vol 2, 148. In his 
Journal, Thoreau cites the “New York Reports” twice. (Journal, VII:463, and X:456). 
In Sattelmeyer’s Thoreau’s Reading, the closest reference is NEW YORK (State) 
MUSEUM, Third Annual report of the regents of the university on the condition of the state 
cabinet of natural history. Albany: Weed, Parson, & Co, 1850. ‘That volume leads one 
to The Catalogue of the Cabinet of Natural History of the State of New York. In turn, that 
catalogue leads to Natural History of New York, vol 2, Ornithology. Neither of these 
last two books appears in Settelmeyer’s book. 

30 Wilson, Wailson’s American Ornithology, 179. 

3! Thoreau, Journal, X:456. In some Journal references for this page there 
appear two footnotes; on others, they are combined as one footnote. I believe that 
the two-footnote edition came first. It can be found at: https://babel.hathitrust. 
org/cei/ptrid=ucl.31822000678946;view=1up;seq=494 The first footnote is in 
brackets. It is an editorial note by Bradford Torrey: “/Dr. T. M. Brewer, in his “Synopsis 
of the birds of North America,” appended to his edition of Wilson’s American Ornithology.].” 
The second footnote is “Prevail in Nova Scotia according to Bryant and Cabot.” 
This is a statement by Thoreau about another location where the F. hyemalis dwells. 

The change to a single footnote was apparently made in order to explain 
Brewer’s comment that only a single nest had ever been located. To make shat 
clarification, a single footnote was added with a parenthetical note stating what 
Brewer must have been thinking about. For the single footnote, see: 
https://babel.hathitrust.org/cgi/ptrid=ucl.b3546853&view=lup&seq=494 This 
single footnote is placed after the comment about the bird breeding in Oswego 
County and the Catskills. As in the two-footnote edition, the bracketed words were 
written by the editor, Bradford Torrey. It reads “Prevail in Nova Scotia according 
to Bryant and Cabot. [Dr. Brewer’s statement, quoted above, must refer to the snow 
bunting, not to the snowbird.].” The Brewer statement refers to Thoreau’s previous 
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comment in the text: “Brewer says that only one nest is known to naturalists.” 
Torrey correctly wrote that comment because such a rare nest would not be se 
Fringilla hyemals, but rather, the Snow Bunting, and that bird never would have 
appeared on Monadnock. 

32 Thoreau, Journal, X:456. Footnote 1. In December 1850, Thoreau was 
elected as a Corresponding Member. He was well acquainted with members of the 
staff at the Boston Society of Natural History and frequently made use of the 
Society’s library. 

3 Tbid. 

34 Wilson, Walson’s American Ornithology, 703. This appears in Brewer’s 
“Synopsis of the Birds of North America,’ appended to Wilson’s American 
Omithology. Wilson follows Linnaeus in calling this a snow-bird. 

35 Davie, An Ege Checklist of North American Birds, 20. 

36 Thoreau, Journal, X1:366-367. 

37 Thoreau, Notes on New England Birds, v. 

38 Tbid., vi. 

3° Von Mertens, email to author dated December 1, 2018. The entry in the 
Journal to which Von Mertens refers is X1I:112. 

40 Baldwin, Monadnock Guide, 1987, 67. 

41 McDougall, The Complete Walker, 223-230. I also received valuable guidance 
from Dave Anderson, Sr. Dir. of Education, Society for the Protection of New 
Hampshire Forests. (Email dated 8/18/2020) 

42 Rabbits are reported by Edward Waldo Emerson in his essay, “The Grand 
Monadnock” published in The New England Magazine, September 1896, vol. XV, 33- 
51. See also Allen H. Bent’s essay “Mount Monadnock,” published in the June 1917 
edition of Appalachia, 109-119. 

8 Thoreau, Journal, X:459. A reference is given to the name OM Mortality, 
which is one of the Waverly novels by historical novelist, poet, playwright, and 
historian Sir Walter Scott. 

44 Thid., X:458. 

45 Tbid., X:458. This remains a concern for hikers through the years, and a 
wrong turn easily takes one to unfamiliar territory. Hidden within this statement is 
a clue as to the location of the camp. It certainly sounds as if the way to the camp 
is by way of the rocky summit surface, devoid of forested trails which might be 
found below the tree line. 
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46 Von Mertens, email to author dated December 1, 2018. Nighthawks— 
common at that time; now rare as can be, other than mid-late August when lots of 
them migrate through typically in late afternoon-dusk. 

47 Thoreau, Journal, X:460. Thoreau wanders back to his classical and religious 
studies with a call to Chaos. The theme appeared to him several times on 
Monadnock in 1858 and in 1860. 

48 Von Mertens, email to author dated December 1, 2018. She stated that these 
last three would be the dark-eyed junco, eastern towhee, and, most likely, a hermit 
thrush rather than the wood thrush. 

# Per software Ste/arium. On this day Civil Twilight began at 3:37 a.m.; Sunrise 
came 35 minutes later at 4:12 a.m. As such, this gives an indication that the location 
of the camp was no more than about a 30-minute walk to the summit. 

50 Von Mertens, email to author dated December 5, 2018. Ms. Von Martens 
is well acquainted with Thoreau’s Fringilla hyemalis (dark eyed junco or snow-bird) 
and confirms Thoreau’s statement even to this day. 

>! Thoreau, Journal, X:464. 

> Tbid., X:463. The phrase “say half a mile, more or less” refers to the distance 
he cited the previous day (X:455) as the distance to the summit “by the path.” His 
measure of “say half a mile, more or less” is not an accurate distance as a straight- 
line measure from the camp to the summit. “By the path” from the summit is well 
below the tree line and while, I recognize that the tree line would have crawled 
higher on the mountain in these past 159 years, this would mean that the clear 
portions of the mountain extended down to Monte Rosa and Bald Rock. To walk 
such a route is incompatible with his statement that his walk was on “the whole 
rocky part of the mountain.” If he is referring to the distance he walked in his 
exploration over the rocky cap of the summit, then “half a mile, more or less” is 
reasonable. 

The Mount Washington trip took place between July 2-12, 1860. See 
Journal, X1:1-38. For the survey, see X1:16-25. 

4 MacGillivray, The Travels and Researches of Alexander von Humboldt. 45-46. See 
also Humboldt’s Ansichten der Natur (Views of Nature), 317, 392. See also: Laura 
Dassow Walls, The Passage to Cosmos, 90-92. Humboldt continued this methodology 
of vegetative zones when he reached Americas and ascended nearly to the top of 
Chimborazo in Ecuador. To display the results of his findings, he drafted Tableau 
Physique, showing a magnificent display of the various plants and the elevations at 
which he found them. This work is held in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, 
London. 
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5 Thoreau, Journal, X:465. Thoreau misidentified the name of the report. He 
identified it as the Report on the Geology of Massachusetts. The actual citation should be: 
Charles T. Jackson, First Annual Report on the Geology of New Hampshire, 120. This 
same quote also appears in Jackson’s Final Report the Geology and Mineralogy of the State 
of New Hampshire, 87. Between 1836 and 1844, Jackson served as the State Geologist 
for New Hampshire. He visited Monadnock and scaled the summit on July 15, 1840 
for observation and to take temperature and barometric pressure readings. See page 
285. Thoreau’s gravitation to Jackson might be through Emerson who was 
Jackson’s brother-in-law. Much of Thoreau’s knowledge of the geology of 
Monadnock comes from this work of Jackson and Edward Hitchcock who wrote 
Final Report on the Geology of Massachusetts. The Journal also refers to Hitchcock in his 
1860 summary report. See Journal, XTV:41, 44. 

°6 Tbid. Peter J. Thompson, in a study conducted in 2006, indicated that the 
garnet crystals can still be found although I have never seen them. See his report 
“Thoreau on Monadnock.” See also Baldwin, 46. Baldwin wrote that the garnets 
can be found “115 yards west of the summit at the Dublin Trail.” 

57 Tbid., XIV:35-36. Thoreau realized that it was really a frog. 

°8 Tbid., X:462-263. A frequent contributor to Agassiz’s collection of animal 
life, Thoreau came to question the acclaimed naturalist’s acceptance of permanence 
of species. Over time, he turned more toward Charles Darwin’s position as stated 
in The Origin of Species. See also, Thoreau, Faith in a Seed, 8-9. 

»° Thoreau, Journal, X:467-468. Toads and frogs are cold-blooded. We now 
know that toads hibernate by burrowing into mud or sand, and that various types 
frogs simply hibernate at the bottoms of the ponds. 

6 Steinbeck, The Log from the Sea of Cortex, 135-1306. 

6! Thoreau, Journal, X:466. The great Dismal Swamp is in southeastern Virginia 
and northeastern North Carolina. See also Walden, “Sounds,” 117. There too, he 
gives a nod to the Dismal Swamp. The reference to Arabia Petreea, refers to a frontier 
province of the Roman Empire, known for being a vast, arid desert region. 

62 Baldwin, “Flora of Mt. Monadnock,” 210. 

63 On the 1852 trip, he had learned about the fires, some of which had been 
initiated by the residents to smoke out the wolves who decimated their herds of 
sheep. 

6 Thoreau, Journal, X:469. 

65 Tbid., X:473. 

66 Tbid., X:471. 

67 Tbid. 
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68 Thid. 

6 Tbid. This mention of the “wash-room by our camp” provides clarification 
that the camp was below the summit. The wash-room is also mentioned the 
previous night as they sat on the rocks by the camp in the evening. “This was our 
parlor and our supper-room; in another direction was our wash-toom.” (Journal, 
X:460) 

70 Hill, 156. 

7 Thoreau, Journal, X:471. 

72 Thid., X:472. 

73 Thid. 

™ Thoreau, Walden, 1806. 

® Thoreau, Journal, X:472-473. 

76 Thid., X:473. 

7 Thid. 

78 Ibid. For the 1860 trip, see Journal, XIV:43. 

” This information appears to have been compiled from various references 
in Hayward’s New England Gazetteer, alphabetically arranged. Specific topics: 
Cheshire County, N.H., Dublin, Fitzwilliam, Jaffrey, Monadnock Mountain, and 
Peterborough. 

8° Thoreau, Journal, X:473. 

8! Tbid., X:474-475. 

82 Tbid., X:475. 

83 Tbid., X:477. 

84 Tbid. “Near the upper edge of the wood, I heard as I had done in ascending, 
...” Thoreau has now reversed his ascent of the mountain two days prior and is 
now headed down the pathway between the Marlboro-Jaffrey Road and Fassett’s 
Mountain House. 

85 Tbid., X:477. 

86 Thid., X:478-479. 

87 Ibid., X:479. To Thoreau, a primitive forest is what today is known as “old 
growth.” See Journal, XTV:159. Two years later, on October 20, 1860, while 
classifying forests in Walden Woods, he wrote “[t]here is the primitive wood, 
woodland which was woodland when the township was settled, and which has not 
been cut at all. Of this I know of none in Concord. Where is the nearest? There is, 
perhaps, a large tract in Winchendon.” And even with that, he forgot Wachusett 
where he had traveled in 1842 and 1854. The forest on that mountain was, and still 
is, “old growth” or, as Thoreau defined the term: “primitive.” 
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88 Tbid. 

8° There is no indication that Blake continued to Fitchburg or if he returned 
that same day to Worcester. My guess is that he would have returned home, given 
that it was such a long trip. These schedules appear in Swow’s Pathfinder Railway Guide 
Jor the New England States and Part of Canada, December 1858. One assumption is that 
the schedules would be the same as for September of that same year. 

° Thoreau, Joummal, X:480. The “Thomas Brooks survey” may be found on 
the website for Thoreau’s Surveys at the Concord Free Public Library, Special 
Collections. [Listing #12. Plan of That Part of Thomas Brooks' Woodland in 
Lincoln Mass. Which was Burned Over in the Fall of 1857... June 5, 1858]. The 
afternoon survey is not available. 

°! Clark, Circle Around Monadnock, 50-51. By the time Thoreau, Channing and 
our friends from Concord came to the mountain, this tavern was out of business 
for travelers. The railroads had taken on that task. 

° Thoreau, Journal, X:479 


Chapter Four—August 4-9, 1860 


! Thoreau, Journal, X1V:51-52. 

2 This was typical of Channing through the years. Commitments were not 
always a priority for him. 

3 The person named “Brown” is Theo Brown of Worcester, an acquaintance 
from that city. Blake and Brown would be off to the White Mountains. Thoreau’s 
sister Sophia had been on a visit to Campton, New Hampshire in the southern 
White Mountain area of the state. See Thoreau’s letter in Correspondence, dated July 
8, 1860, page 581. 

4 Harding, The Days of Henry Thoreau. See Index on page 485. 

> Having caught the early morning train from Concord, they reached 
Fitchburg at 9:45 a.m. and changed to the Vermont and Massachusetts Railroad for 
the short ride to South Ashburnham. Leaving there on the Cheshire Railroad at 
10:05 a.m., they finally have reached Troy at 10:57 a.m.—all this of course, assuming 
that the train was on schedule. 

6 Thoreau, Excursions, “A Yankee in Canada,” 80. 

7 Thoreau, Journal, XIV:9. While we don’t know if this means that he read a 
guide-board at the depot or at the beginning of Monadnock Street, the actual 
mileage from Monadnock Street “to the first fork in the road” (Fitzwilliam Road) 
is 2.46 miles. From the Depot, the distance is 2.6 miles. 
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8 Ibid. Thoreau misidentified the mountain, calling it Gap Monadnock, while 
the real name is Gap Mountain. Gap Mountain stands at only 1,940 feet in elevation. 
It sits directly south of Monadnock which has an elevation of 3,165 feet. 

? Thid. 

10 Tbid., XTV:52. 

11 T thank Corinne Smith for realizing that “Bent” was undoubtedly a member 
of the Bent family, many of whom lived in the Concord area. In Thoreau’s writing, 
it was common for him to use only a person’s last name when referring to that 
person. 

2 Thoreau, Journal, XIV:10. Here, he calls it a “sunken rock yard.” In 1858, 
he called it a “sunken yard in a rocky plateau.” See Journal, X:455. 

3 Ibid., XTV:11-12. 

4 Tbid. The problem on this date however was that they were camped south 
of and just below the summit. The sunrise was not visible from the camp. He would 
have had to find a position from which he could see the sunrise. 

5 Thid. 

6 Tbid., XTV:13. Also, see Journal, IV:273. There, he is looking from Fair 
Haven Hill where he see “the blue mountain outline,” that “blue rim of the earth.” 
Now he understands the blueness. 

T Tbid., XIV:15:footnote 1. This footnote was added after the entry on this 
date, August 6. It refers to stewing the cranberries at home on the 12". 

8 Tbhid., 18. A branch of the Contoocook that flows from the mountain 
towards Jaffrey. He probably had a map indicating such. 

° See Thoreau’s map of the mountain, Journal, IV:37. On this map, there is a 
very faint straight dotted line from the South Spur Brow all the way to Thoreau 
Bog. That is the path he followed. This path crossed the site of Camp 2. Before 
reaching the Thoreau Bog, a small swamp is crossed. That swamp leaks to the 
east—to the Contoocook. 

0 See Journal, X:472 for the June 3, 1858 visit to this wild area of the northeast 
spur or ridge. 

21 While the Journal entry indicates that he moved a quarter of a mile to the 
east, a distance that matches closely with the map he drew, the letter to Blake written 
on November 4, 1960, reports that the two camps were half a mile apart. See 
Thoreau, Familiar Letters, 428. 

22 Thoreau, Familiar Letters, 430. Having mentioned this journey to Blake on 
August 3, a full report was made, knowing that Blake, companion and cohabiter of 
the first camp, would be very familiar with the details to which he could easily relate. 
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23 Thoreau, Journal, XIV:17. Long lost as a camp site, Herbert W. Geason 
located it in September 1917. 

°4 See Journal, X:472 for the June 3, 1858 visit to this wild area of the northeast 
spur or ridge. 

°5 Channing, The Wanderer, 37. See page 56 of that book for the Doric column 
entry. 

26 Thid., 57. 

27 For Thoreau’s description of the larger swamp, now called Thoreau Bog, 
see Journal, X:472-473 and XIV:18. 

8 Thoreau, Journal, X1V:18. Monadnock is located several miles from the final 
destination of her waters as they flow into the watersheds. There is no direct flow 
to the Connecticut River or to the Merrimack River. 

2° Thoreau, Journal, XIV-19. 

30 Thid. 

3! To see the sun rise each day was an important reason for changing camp 
sites. As he wrote on August 7, 1860, “From our first camp I could not see the sun 
rise ....” If he could not see it rise, he could not correct his watch at that critical 
moment of observation. 

2 Thoreau, Journal, X1V:23. I wondered why he might have been so specific 
in this charge of the residents of State Line until early in the morning of one late 
summer day, I rode my bike along the path of the old Cheshire Railroad. To the 
south in Fitchburg, the sun shone brightly, but not in State Line. She was sitting 
beneath a heavy fog that did not lift until I approached Fitzwilliam, five miles up 
the tracks. 

33 Howarth, Walking with Thoreau. 297. Gunstock Mountain is four miles east 
of Laconia, New Hampshire. 

4 Thoreau, Journal, XIV:45. 

35 Thid., 39. 

36 Thoreau, Journal, X:467. Here, on June 3, 1858, Thoreau details his findings 
for the bogs and pools on the west, as well as the rock formations where the ice 
moved up the north and northwestern slopes. 

37 Thoreau, Journal, XTV:25. 

38 Walls, The Passage to Cosmos, 204. 

»° For the manuscript, open the following site and go to the manuscript, page 
46, August 9. Following that short entry, he begins the summary on the next full 
sheet. MS page 47. http://thoreau.library.ucsb.edu/writings journals32.html 
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40 Thoreau, Journal, XTV:28. It appears that his actual—on site Journal 
entries—ended with the brief entries of August 8 and 9. For this entry, he goes back 
to journal entries made on his previous visit June 1858) and lists some of his 
botanizing discoveries in excellent detail. This section is a summarization of all his 
findings. They were written at home with the use of various reference books: 
Jackson’s Geology, Wilson’s American Ornithology, Gtay’s Botany, gazetteers (Morse’s 
and Hayward’s), Hitchcock’s Final Report on the Geology of Massachusetts, and 'Tannet’s 
map of New Hampshire and Vermont. 

41 J find this practice of cross-referencing items from one visit to the another 
visit quite reasonable. Each visit that I make serves to reinforce the experiences of 
previous visits as well as to provide new points of interest. Over the course of 
several visits, I come to know the mountain better and better, recognizing more 
and more elements as “old friends.” The bond between man and mountain 
becomes more secure with each trip. 

#2 Thoreau, Journal, XITV:18, 27. 

4 Channing, Poet-Naturalist, 37. 

“4 Van Anglen, “Thoreau’s Epic Ambitions,” 156. 

4 Thoreau, Journal, XTV:25. 

46 Angelo, “Thoreau as Botanist.” See Ray Angelo’s website “The Botanical 
Index to the Journal of Henry David Thoreau.” http://www.ray-a.com 
ThoreauBotldx/index.html. 

47 Thoreau, Journal, X1V:18. The specimen, along with others, is housed at 
Harvard University Herbaria. 

48 Baldwin, “The Vegetation of Mt. Monadnock.” Thoreau itemized his list in 
his summary account of the 1860 trip. See Journal, XTV:25-28. 

© Allen, Thoreau on Birds, 343. According to Allen, the two types were not 
easily distinguished. Also see Howarth, Walking with Thoreau, 274, 303. 

°° Chamberlain, The Annals of the Grand Monadnock, 79. See also Thoreau, 
Journal, XIV:30. 

>! Thoreau, Journal, X:250. 

>? Thoreau, Notes on New England Birds. Editor Francis H. Allen provides an 
excellent study of Thoreau’s experience as an ornithologist. In the appendix to The 
Maine Woods, Thoreau created a complete list of birds he encountered. See 
Princeton Edition, 316-318. 

3 Baldwin, Monadnock Guide, 69-76. For annual counts see hawkcount.org. 

4 Channing, “Monadnock Journal,” 2, 8-10, 18. 
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5 Thoreau, Journal, X:467, XIV:35. The first reference is from the 1858 trip; 
the second is the correction made in 1860. 

6 Channing, “Monadnock Journal,” 1, 3. 

°7 This is the subtitle of the book Monadnock: More than a Mountain, by Craig 
Brandon, a delightful exposition of the history of Monadnock with many heretofore 
unknown stories and facts. 

Thoreau, Journal, XIV:38. 

59 Thid., XIV:37. 

69 Tbid., XIV:38. What landmark is called “Swan’s?” In the manuscript, 
Thoreau wrote, “Swans —,” but not knowing of this village name, Torrey and Allen 
replaced the dash with the bracketed question mark, e.g. [?]. http://thoreau.library. 
ucsb.edu/writings journals _pdfs/J16TMS32.pdf In pointing about the horizon, 
the person to whom Thoreau was speaking probably pointed west to identify the 
village of Swanzey, and in the confusion of the moment, Thoreau remembered it 
as “Swans-.” Swanzey bears approximately due west of the summit. There is no 
village in the southern area whose name would be mistaken as “Swan’s.” 

6! Tbid., XIV:37. With an examination of the precise angular lines which lead 
to the five spurs of the mountain, and the exact bearing line to Camp 2, it is certain 
that Thoreau drew this map after he returned home where he could use his compass 
and straightedge. 

6 Thid., XIV:39. In his list of items that he carried on this trip, he included a 
map. Although the name of that map is unknown, it was probably that of Henty S. 
Tanner, whose 1833 map of Vermont and New Hampshire, Thoreau had in his 
library. Short on detail, it showed the major towns, roads, mountains, streams, and 
lakes, some named, many unnamed. See: https://www.raremaps.com/gallery 
detail /66195/new-hampshire-vermont-by-hs-tanner-tanner 

6 Kris Finnegan of the Olivia Rodham Memorial Library in Nelson, NH 
advised me that what was formerly called Breed’s Pond now goes by the name Silver 
Lake and indeed, it has two white sandy beaches (email dated November 16, 2016). 
I also received this information from the Nelson Town Archivist, Roberta 
Wingerson (email dated November 30, 2016). 

“4 Thoreau, Journal, XIV:38-39. See Cutter, 11. 

6 See Thoreau, Journal, XIV:39. From the mountain, he identified an 
interesting walk from Mount Watatic over the Peterboro hills and thence to 
Goffstown, New Hampshire. Much of such a walk today is included on the Wapack 
Trail. (Wapack.org) 

66 Thid., XTV:40. 
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67 Tbid., XIV:45-46. 

68 Morse, The American Gazetteer. Alphabetically arranged. Find under MON; 
Hayward, The New England Gazetteer, 123, and Edward Hitchcock, Final Report on the 
Geology of Massachusetts. 387, 681. In the Journal, XIV:44, Thoreau mis-spelled 
Hayward as “Heywood.” 

© Morse, The American Gazetteer. Alphabetically arranged. See “Monadnock, 
Great.” 

7 Thoreau, Journal, 44. In this entry, he cited the author of the Gazetteer as 
“Heywood.” There is no Gazetteer by such a writer. The author is Hayward. 

7 Tbid. Information taken from Hitchcock’s “Final Report.” 

7 Hitchcock, Final Report on the Geology of Massachusetts, 389. See Thoreau’s 
Journal, XTV:41. Thoreau recorded the same: “not only coarsely grooved but finely 
scratched from northwest to southeast, commonly about S. 10° E.” 

3 It was Jeremy Belknap who first described the summit and provided a 
corresponding elevation for the summit. His findings were used by the others. See 
Belknap, Volume ITI, 36. He wrote in 1792, “[t]he altitude ... was measured in 1780 
by James Winthrop, Esq. by means of a barometer, and corresponding heights 
found in Martin’s Philosophia Britanica [sic] ... At the highest point of the rock, [the 
barometer measured] 26.4, which announced an elevation of 3254 feet above the 
level of the sea. The base of this mountain is about five miles in diameter from 
north to south; and about three from east to west. Its summit is a bald rock ...” 
See Morse, alphabetically listed under “Monadnock, Great.” Also see Leonard, 117. 
Thoreau had read and even copied information from Levi Leonard’s book, The 
History of Dublin, to the frontispiece of volume 26 of his notebooks. (This is now 
part of Volume X of the published Journal although the frontispiece copy is not 
included.) Leonard cited an exploration by Dr. J. Freeman Dana in 1816 in which 
he calculated, by use of barometric pressure readings, the elevation to be 3,450 feet. 

™ Thoreau, Journal, XTV:40. 

™ Tbid., XTV:40-41. 

76 Tbid., XIV:41. 

7 Jackson, Final Report, 24. 

78 Hitchcock, Final Report, 5a. 

™ Woodward, The History of the Geological Society of London, 134-144. This report 
provides an account of the Glacial Debates at the Geological Society of London in 
1840-1841. See also a University of Wisconsin course review. “The Development 
of the Glacial Theory, 1800-1870,” by Keith Montgomery. http://shipseducation. 
net/glaciers/glacialentry.htm 
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80 Baldwin, Monadnock Guide, fourth edition, 1987, 41-42. 

8! Thoreau, Journal, XTV:52. It was now only two yeats removed from the 1858 
trip, but the feeling returned. Earlier he had written, “we feel the presence of some 
vast, titanic power.” See X:473. 

82 Tbid., X1:19. 

83 Tbid., X:264. 

84 Tbid., XIV:47. 

85 Thompson, “Thoreau on Monadnock,” 1. 

86 Thoreau, Journal, X1V:47-48. 

87 Thid., X:460, XIV:12, 48. Also, Channing, Monadnoc Journal, 8, 4, 6, 8, 13. 

88 Thoreau, Fazth in a Seed, 85-86. 

8° ‘Thoreau, Journal, X1V:50. In both Faith in a Seed and in the Journal, he 
indicated a belief that the thistle-down reflects how the mountain goldenrod also 
spreads from mountain top to mountaintop. 

90 Tbid., XTV:49. 

91 Tbid., XTV:52. 

» Tbid., XIV:32. Earlier in the summary, he guessed it was a barn swallow. 

°3 Thid., XIV:23. He refers here to the morning of August 7, when he noticed 
“Tt]he tawny or yellowish pastures about the mountain (below the woods; what was 
the grassr) ...” 

4 Thid., XIV:50. Just above Perkin’s Pond, the mountain profile is 
magnificent. Some features of the mountain just never change. 

95 Tbid., XTV:52. 

% Thid., XIV:53. The pond to which he referred is Collin’s Pond, located a 
short distance from the Fitzwilliam Depot. 

7 Tbid., XIV:63. This pond was Long Pond. And the reference to the map 
indicates that he certainly had one on the mountain. 

%8 Tbid., XTV:67. 

° Thid., XTV:69. Indeed, his distance measurements as recorded in the Journal 
are not consistent with results shown on the maps and GPS devices that I used in 
my research. Sometimes the match was exact, but at other times, he was wildly 
under or over the correct measure. I was pleased to find this entry in the Journal. 


Chapter Five—Ellery Channing 


! Thoreau, The Annotated Walden, 59. Also McGill, Channing of Concord, 68-73. 
2 McGill, Channing of Concord, 73. 
3 Miller, The American Transcendentalists: Their Prose and Poetry, 247. 
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4 Channing, Journal and Pencilings of Ellery Channing on Monadnoc. This also goes 
by the name Monadnoc Journal. The manuscript is held at Harvard University’s 
Houghton Library in Cambridge, Massachusetts. The journal indicates that 
Channing visited Monadnock five times following his visit with Henry in September 
1860, that is: July 1869, September 1869, July 1870, August 1871, and November 
1875. For his 1870 trip, he spent sixteen nights on the mountain. Thoreau, of 
course, made but four trips and spent a total of only eight nights on the mountain. 
While Channing’s journal does not indicate a visit to the mountain in the summer 
of 1866, Ellen Tucker Emerson, in a letter dated June 26, 1866, indicates that 
Channing visited that summer, traveling to the mountain with R. W. Emerson. See 
The Letters of Ellen Tucker Emerson, vol I, 380-383. Also see Journals of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, 149-152. 

> Channing, The Wanderer. Poems in the book are: “The Mountain,” “Henry’s 
Camp,” “The Hermit,” “The Island,” “The Cape,” and “Hillside.” Ralph Waldo 
Emerson provided a preface of high praise for the work. 

6 Sanborn, The Writings of Henry David Thoreau, Vol VI, 365. This is a clear 
reference to Channing’s work, The Wanderer, in which appears the poem called 
“Henry’s Camp,” the second camp established on the 1860 hike. The two camps 
were about a quarter of a mile apart. See Chapter 6, “Thoreau’s Camps.” 

7 Thoreau, The Correspondence of Henry David Thoreau, 596. 

8 Hudspeth, Ellery Channing, 48. 

° Howarth, Walking with Thoreau, 252. 

10 Channing, Monadnoc Journal, 40. 

1! Channing, Journal and Pencilings of Ellery Channing on Monadnoc, Volume I, 40- 
41. The five journals including Volume II are housed at the Harvard University, 
Houghton Library. (Houghton Library: Ms. bMS Am 800.6.) A transcript of the 
journals is available at the Thoreau Institute in the Walter Harding Collection (Series 
TII.M.42.a.), as well as the Concord Free Public Library, Special Collections. 
Frederick T. McGill Jr. of Rutgers University completed the transcript. 

2 While Bronson Alcott had a passion for “arbors,” and they usually appeared 
at the Alcott homes, this arbor refers to the one built behind the home called 
Hillside in 1847. In March of 1852, Alcott sold the home to Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
who later named it “Wayside.” 

‘5 Thoreau, Journal, 1V:365-366. 
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Chapter Six—Thoreau’s Camps 


1 Baldwin, “The Flora of Mount Monadnock,” 208. These dates are not exact; 
no records provide the exact dates of these events. See also, Thoreau, Excursions, 
40. In his 1843 essay “A Walk to Wachusett,” Thoreau reported seeing extensive 
fires on Monadnock from his position on Mt. Wachusett. 

? Thoreau, Journal, X1V:30. Because he counted the rings of the spruce when 
he cut it for building a shelter, he knew exactly when the fire had occurred. The 
ring count was “forty-four rings” at one point, and “thirty-five rings” at another. 
What Thoreau referred to as the Northeast Spur, is known today as Town Line 
Peak on the Pumpelly Ridge. 

3 Howarth, Walking with Thoreau, 260. 

4 Names assigned by the author according to research documentation. 

> Chamberlain, The Annals of the Grand Monadnock, 76-77. 

® Dean, “Thoreau’s 1858 Campsite on Mount Monadnock.” Thoreau Society 
Bulletin #244, (Summer 2003), 3-4. This report was written following a study and 
visit by Brad Dean et al. 

7 Gleason. “Thoreau’s Lost Camp Found,’ Boston Evening Transcript, 
December 11, 1918. 

8 Thoreau, Journal, X:453. No longer standing, the schoolhouse was located 
on the western corner of the intersection of Monadnock Street and Route 124. 

° Thid, X:454-455. While mentioning key points along the path, his interest 
was clearly in botanizing. 

10 Tbid., XTV:10. 

" Channing, Monadnoc Journal, 18. This road could be the road from Troy or 
it might have been the Road Ledges, the circuit around the south side of Summit 
Pond and up the valley. In any case, that is probably how Thoreau ascended. With 
an 8:30 a.m. departure on the train from Concord (see Thoreau Jowmal for Aug 4, 
1860), they arrived in Troy at approximately 11:00 a.m. It was a dreary, overcast day 
with scattered showers. 

!2 Thoreau, Journal, X1V:10. 

5 Thid., X:455. 

'4 As for the “spring,” Channing referred to a spring on the plateau in his 
journal. See Channing’s Monadnoc Journal for August 1, 1870. See also Ellen Tucker 
Emerson, The Letters of Ellen Tucker Emerson, volume 1, page 567. In a letter to her 
sister Edith, dated August 9, 1870, she referred to “the ravine spring.” That spring 
was well within reach of Thoreau’s Camp 1. 
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15 Thoreau, The Correspondence of Henry David Thoreau, 595-598. See also, 
Channing’s “Monadnoc Journal” in which he wrote on August 31, 1876 that it was 
ina “ch yard.” Page 18. (ch yard is “chunk yard). 

16 See Chapter nine, sketch number seven. On Thoreau’s map, in the middle 
of the area identified as “Swamps,” Thoreau, in very light pencil, wrote the word 
“Ravine.” This word can be found at approximately S18E on the map. That 
designation is key to finding the camp. Unfortunately, as written, without a high- 
resolution copy of the map, that notation is impossible to decipher. 

7 Thoreau, Journal, X:455. 

18 Gleason, “Thoreau’s Lost Camp Found.” Also, Allen Chamberlain, Annals 
of The Grand Monadnock, 74-75. 

'9 Channing, Monadnoc Journal, 9. 

20 Thoreau, Walden, 46. 

21 Tbid., 179-187. It took him approximately two months to construct, and it 
cost $28.12. 

22 Thoreau, The Maine Woods, 34. From the section: “Katahdin.” 

23 Thoreau, A Week, 186. 

4 Thoreau, Journal., X1V:30. 

25 Tbid., XTV:344. 

6 Sanborn, The Writings of Henry David Thoreau, Vol V1, 365. 


Chapter Seven—Thoreau’s Knapsack 


' Channing, Poet Naturalist, 41. 

? Thoreau, The Maine Woods, 318-320, Appendix VI. This list was very specific. 
It was for “/welve days into the Maine woods in July...” 

3 Thoreau, Journal, X:259-260. 

4 Thid., X1:55-56. 

> Thoreau, Correspondence of Henry David Thoreau, 623-624. 

6 Thoreau Institute Library at The Walden Woods Project. The Corinne H. 
Smith Collection. See https://www.walden.org/wp-content/uploads/2018/07 
Finding-Aid-for-Journey-West-materials-deposited-with-the-Thoreau-Institute-by- 
Corinne-H.pdf. 

7 Thoreau, Journal, XIV:240-241. Author’s estimate of the weight. 

8 While he later determined (incorrectly) that there were no springs on the 
mountain, he was well aware that several streams flowed from its shoulders. Other 
sources of water were rainwater and beds of moss, which characteristically absorbed 
moisture in order to survive. Beneath the moss, water accumulated and could be 
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retrieved. As evidenced by Journal and Pencilings of Ellery Channing on Monadnoc, water 
was also a concern for Channing on his mountain trips. 

° Sattelmeyer, Thoreau's Reading, 277. Tanner’s map of New Hampshire and 
Vermont provides a clear route of the old Third New Hampshire Turnpike, as well 
as towns, villages, lakes, streams and some mountains about Monadnock. With a 
map of this quality, he could easily identify landscape features surrounding 
Monadnock. For Tanner’s map see: https://www.raremaps.com/gallery/detail 
22067/new-hampshire-vermont-by-hs-tanner-tanner 

10 Thoreau, Journal, 11:370. In Thoreau’s Journal for August 1, 1851, he wrote, 
“Dearborn’s Pocket-map is the best one we have.” This was presumably the 1848 
edition. It was compiled from the surveys commissioned by the Commonwealth in 
1830. 

"| Channing, Thoreau: The Poet Naturalist, 35-306. 

12 Thoreau, _A Week, 1980, 180. 

13 Thoreau mentioned the Gazetteer in many journal entries for his travels— 
especially in_.4 Week and in The Maine Woods. 

4 The lists, provisions, and equipment found in the Jowmal are as follows: Mt. 
Washington (Joumal, XJ:55-56) and Monadnock (Journal, XTV:51-52). For his Maine 
trips, the list appears in The Maine Woods, 318-320, Appendix VI. The Minnesota list 
may be found in the Corinne H. Smith Collection located at The Thoreau Institute 
at Walden Woods, Box 1, Notebooks. 

‘5 Thoreau, Journal, 1V:347. 

16 Tbid., X:461. 

7 Thid. 

'8 Thid., XTV:12. 

! Thoreau, Journal, X1V:33. The actual time of sunset for the evenings of this 
trip went from 7:03 p.m. on August 3, 1860 to 6:57 p.m. on August 8, 1860 
according to the Stellarium.org software set to coordinates of the meridian 
established by the New England Railroad Superintendents. The actual time on the 
summit was approximately 2 minutes later. No source, certainly not the Journal, 
provides the time standard to which he set his watch. 

20 Tbid., XIV:34. On August 5, 1860, the time of sunrise on the summit 
according to Stellarium.org was 4:43 a.m. (Railroad Time). 

*\Ibid., XIV:12. The problem on this date however was that they were camped 
south of and just below the summit. From this camp, he could not see the sunrise. 
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2 Tbid., XIV:22. These are the only two times that he used the word watch in 
Journal entries for his Monadnock trips. Early in August of this trip, the sun rose 
about 4:40 am. 

23 Records of the New England Railyay Superintendents, 37. The standard for 
railroads during this time in history was independent of systems that were regularly 
set according to the movement of the sun, or of those reflecting mean time 
established by an observatory. For scheduling purposes, each state-chartered 
railroad set a single standard to be followed by all trains and depots in their system. 
The New England Association of Railroad Superintendents decided that, as of 
November 5, 1849, all their trains would operate on “a time of two minutes after 
the true time at Boston, as given by [watchmaker] William Bond & Son, No. 26 
Congress Street...” 

4 Thoreau, Journal, XIV:23. 


Chapter Eight—Thoreau’s Pocket Compass 


' Saddleback Mountain is now called Mount Greylock. 

2 See Corinne H. Smith Collection located at The Thoreau Institute at Walden 
Woods, Box 1, Notebooks. Thoreau listed the compass in his field notes for that 
trip. 

3 Henry D. Thoreau and Sophia E. Thoreau, Unpublished Letters, xi. 

4 Ellen T. Emerson, The Lefters of Ellen Tucker Emerson. Vol. I, 223-224. Also 
see Esther Schor, Emma Lazarus, 20-56. Ms. Schot’s book provided information 
about the relationship. 

> Mary and Annie Lazarus, The Poems of Emma Lazarus. Vol I, 13. 

6 Tbid. It is well noted that while the aged Channing had an affinity for young 
Ms. Lazarus, she thought him rather odd and peculiar, especially as he described his 
relationship to his friend Henry, now several years in the grave. In any event, given 
his role as part of the “host family” of Concord [the Emersons] for this visit, she 
allowed him to escort her about Walden Pond and Concord to places that Thoreau 
had frequented. The book, which Channing gave to Emma was his biography of 
Thoreau titled Thoreau: Poet-Naturalist. See also Esther Schor, Emma Lazarus, 51-506. 
and Ellen 'T. Emerson, The Letters of Ellen Tucker Emerson. Vol 2, 223-224. 

7 Email from Ms. Koelliker dated April 7, 2017. Ms. Koelliker wrote that she 
had received word from Ms. Melissa Yaverbaum, the curator of exhibit, Emma 
Lazarus: Poet of Exiles, that the exhibit did utilize a facsimile of a note about the 
compass and that this note is located at the Lilly Library of Indiana University. Mrs. 
Yaverbaum confirmed the same with me in an email dated February 22, 2019. She 
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wrote, “[w]e never found the object either. We were looking for the same pocket 
compass.” 

8 The designation for Ellery Channing, W.H.H. Channing is William Ellery 
Channing. Richard Gilder, as the writer of this note, noted his uncertainty by adding 
a question mark. 

° Richard W. Gilder was an author and founder of the well-known magazine 
The Century Tlustrated Monthly Magazine. His wife, Helena de Kay Gilder, was an artist 
who founded the society of American Artists and the Art Students League. She did 
many illustrations for The Century. 

10 Gilder Palmer Society, Inc. Four Brooks Farm Historical Society, 
https://fourbrooksfarm.org. From the website, “[p]urchased near the end of the 
nineteenth century by publisher, poet and social reformer Richard Watson Gilder 
and his wife, artist Helena de Kay Gilder, Four Brooks occupied a dominant place 
in the social and political scene of the era. The central feature of the property is a 
house containing elements designed by architect Stanford White (designer of the 
original Madison Square Garden and other notable buildings of the age.) This home 
played host to numerous luminaries of the day, including President Grover 
Cleveland and author Samuel Langhorne Clemens, better known as Mark Twain. 
As publisher of Century Magazine, a publication which ranked among the most 
important of its time, the Gilders were connected to numerous luminaries in the 
fields of politics, literature, art, music, sculpture, theater and architecture including 
Presidents Ulysses Grant and Theodore Roosevelt, Secretary of State John Hay, 
Author Henry James, and artist Winslow Homer.” 

"| Bade, The Life and Letters of John Muir, 312. 

2 An on-line search for the possibility that Gilder might have given the 
compass to John Muir came up empty. In the archives of the University of the 
Pacific libraries, there is a letter from Gilder to Muir, which explains the origin and 
the final version of the poem “A Letter From the Farm.” I am comfortable with 
my findings and I believe that its final resting place was at Four Brooks Farm in 
Tytringham, Massachusetts. 


Chapter Nine—Thoreau’s Journal Sketches 


' See Sattelmeyer, Thorean’s Reading, 70, 186, and 187 for Gilpin. Sattelmeyer, 
70 and 263 for Ruskin. See also Richardson, 358 for Ruskin. 

? Thoreau, Correspondence, 495-499. A letter to Blake dated November 16, 1857. 

3 Holt, “The Chan Drawing of H. D. Thoreau.” 

4 The Walden Woods Project. © 2008 — 2015. All rights reserved. 
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5 Tbid. 

6 Pagan, Map of Cheshire County NH. Published in 1858. http://hdl.loc.gov. 
loc.gmd/g3743c.la000426. Fagan’s map shows the schoolhouse to be on the 
northwestern side of the intersection while Thoreau’s map appears to show it on the 
southeastern side. 

7 Sattelmeyer, 147. 

8 Carter, A Geography of New Hampshire with a New Map of the State. 

° Buell, The Environmental Imagination, 276. 

° Ed. Elizabeth Witherell, The Writings of Henry D. Thoreau. http:// 
thoreau.library.ucsb.edu/writings journals _pdfs/J16TMS32.pdf, p 33. 

! Tbid., For transcription of the manuscript, http://thoreau.library.ucsb 
.edu/writings journals pdfs/J16f4-f6.pdf, p 61. 

? For this perfectly scaled map, Thoreau could not have positioned the 
summit in the middle of the page. Had he done that, the Far eastern spur and its 
second summit, would have run over to the left-hand page. 

3 Compass bearings written on the map possibly indicate what the face of 
Thoreau’s compass looked like. Bearings written in this notation often indicate that 
the face of the instrument was a four quadrant, ninety-degree compass rose (4x90). 
*Tt is unclear as to why he did not simply label the map as he had drawn it. 
Perhaps he felt that it was best to show the North Compass arrow as pointing “up.” 
However, a review of several of his other drawings and surveys indicates that they 
are not always oriented so that the North arrow points upwards on the page. 
Perhaps the most famous case of this is his 1846 survey of Walden Pond in which 
the direction of the North arrow is down to the bottom of the page. 

15 Thoreau, Journal, X1V:37. Even on-line sources may appear the same, since 
they are scanned copies of the same, e.g. The Walden Woods Project. 

16 A few waypoints can be identified along those bearing lines. In a clockwise 
rotation from the north, he saw Town Line Peak, the closest of the three peaks on 
the Pumpelly Trail, at a bearing of NO5E. At a bearing of SSW, he was looking 
towards Point Surprise. Monte Rosa is on the bearing line of S45W. There is no 
current name for any feature of bearing line of N75W, but the topographic lines 
bear witness to his selection of that view as one of the spurs. Next, the line of 
bearing N10W points toward Dublin Peak. On his map he also provided a bearing 
line of N40E, which was for Camp 2. But because Camp 1 was below his line of 
sight, no bearing was possible, but rather, on the map, he estimated its position a 
short distance to the south. 
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17 Since he could not see Camp 1 while on the summit, he could not provide 
a bearing for the map he made at home with the use of his drafting tools. The 
location of Camp 1 was most likely entered for information and relative location 
only. What is interesting, however, is that he marked it in the SE quadrant of the 
compass even though several times in the Journal, he citeed it as being south of the 
summit. In his Journal entry for 1858, he mentioned that it was in the southeast 
quadrant. See Journal, X:455. 

18 Thoreau drew the line first as dotted and then solid, just as he described it 
in his text. There, he found that “water probably leaked under the rocks ... though 
I found water only half a dozen rods below.” Journal, XTV:18. 

'9 Perry, “Geology of Monadnock Mountain, New Hampshire,” 8-11. 

20 Thoreau, Journal, XIV:44. 

21 Chamberlain, The Annals of the Grand Monadnock, 78. 


Chapter Ten—Thoreau Bog 


! Thoreau, Journal, ed. Torrey and Allen, vol II, 1753-1758. Included are the 
more well-known swamps: Beck Stow’s Swamp, Clintonia Swamp, Gowing’s 
Swamp, Ministerial Swamp, Yellow Birch Swamp, et al. 

2 Thoreau, Journal, 1:141. The date was June 16, 1840. 

3 Thid., [X:157. In this entry, he explained his study of plants, from his first 
botany, Bigelow’s book Florula bostoniensis, A collection of plants of Boston and its vicinity, 
to collecting specimens in his straw hat called his botany-box, and on to his quest 
to identify flowering dates of Concord species. 

4 Gowing’s Swamp, aka Thoreau’s Bog is located at N 42.46°, W 71.329°. This 
is reached from the parking lot of the Ripley School on Meriam Road, just off the 
Old Bedford Road. 

> Thoreau, Journal, X:268. 

6 Ibid, X:272. 

7 The Thoreau Seat, Thoreau Trail, and Emerson Seat, among other 
waypoints and trails were identified and laid out on a map by Scott A. Smith 
between 1884 and 1907. See Craig Brandon’s Monadnock: More Than A Mountain, 
113-117. 

8 Saunders, et al. “8000 Years of Vegetation Dynamics at “Thoreau’s (sic) Bog, 
Mount Monadnock.” Presentation at Monadnock Region Natural History 
Conference 2019 at Keene State University on November 16, 2019. See Conference 
Bulletin, abstract. 
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° Montagne environments are defined as ecosystems found in alpine areas 
where elevation increases are accompanied by cooler temperatures. Stratification is 
clear at different elevations. See Baldwin, 50-63 and Eno, Sarvey of Plant Taxa. 

10 Saunders, et al. The core sample, dating back as far as 8,000 years, shows 
increasing amounts of organic matter with evidence of aquatic species decreasing. 
Sphagnum moss, the archetypal moss present in bogs, increased at various rates, 
from the very oldest fragments of the core sample. 

Thoreau, Journal, XTV:16. 

!2 Thid., XIV:17-18. 

13 Tbid., X:472-473. 

'4 Tbid., XIV:45. These dimensions are closer to Summit Pond, located south 
of the summit. I have found no such body of water on the southwestern side of the 
summit. To the northwest, there is evidence of large bogs, but not with water visibly 
present. 


Chapter Eleven—Epilogue: Descending Monadnock 


' The other mountains were: Katahdin, Kineo, Lafayette, Saddleback, Fall, 
and Wantastiquet. For comments on all Thoreau’s mountains, see Howarth’s book: 
Walking with Thoreau. 

2 Thoreau, Journal, 1V:365-367. 

3 Thoreau, Correspondence of Henry David Thoreau, 595-598. Also see Familiar 
Letters of Henry David Thoreau, 428-434. 

4 Thompson, “Thoreau on Monadnock: Long on Botany and Philosophy, 
Short on Geology,” 1. On rocky surfaces, bird-like tracks are visible and assumed 
to be fossil imprints of turkeys or some other species. But, in fact, these are 
sillimanite pseudomorphs after andalusite, found in metamorphosed sedimentary 
rocks such as gneiss, common on Monadnock. 

> Ibid. This is the current name given to the isoclinal fold exposed on the 
west-facing cliff near the summit. 


Appendix C—Distance Traveled on Trips 


! Perhaps his best-known “short excursion” would be the sixty-five mile four- 
day trip, which he documented in the essay “A Walk to Wachusett.” The longest is 
without a doubt his trip west to Minnesota, which entailed travel in excess of 4,000 
miles. Thoreau was away from home for 62 days. Unfortunately, that trip was never 
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documented beyond some letters and notebook entries. The best exposé of this trip 
is Westward I Go Free by Corinne Smith. 

2 The village today goes by the spelling Peterborough; 1 will use Thoreau’s 
spelling: Peterboro. I note that the railway guides of that era use the following spelling: 
Peterboro’. 


Appendix D—The JournaH—First Trip 


' Thoreau, Journal, 1V:161. 

? Thid., X:455. 

3 Ibid., X:474. Some fifteen years prior would have been 1843, so this matches 
well with is crossing the summit in 1844, his first visit. 

4'The caption varies depending on the soutce, although the year is consistently 

incorrect. It should be 1844. However, curators and researchers agree that Gleason 
provided his own captions. Concord Free Public Library, The William Munroe 
Special Collections: “Camp under spruces by spring (Thoreau's probable camp in 
1843), Mt. Monadnock, N.H." Boston Athenaeum: "Camping-place near the 
summit. Thoreau probably camped here on his first visit to Monadnock in 
1843." Extra-illustrated 20 Vol. Manuscript Edition of The Writings of Henry David 
Thoreau. “Camping-place near Monadnock Summit. [The spot where probably 
Thoreau camped over night in 1843]|—‘Thete is a good place [to camp] if you would 
be near the top within a stone’s throw of the summit, on the north side, under some 
spruce trees.’” 


Appendix E—The Journat—Second Trip 


! The Walden Woods Project. © 2008-2015. —Volume IV, Chapter V, P. 
342-367. 


Appendix F—The JournaH—Third Trip 


! The Walden Woods Project. © 2008-2015. —Volume X, Chapter XI, Page 
452-480. 

2 “Old Mortality” is the name of the protagonist in a novel by Sir Walter Scott. 
The original name was The Tale of Old Mortahty.” It is three volumes of a four-volume 
work called Tals of My Landlord.” “Old Mortality,’ whose name was Robert 
Paterson, traveled about Scotland re-engraving tombs of 17% century Covenanter 
martyrs. 

3 Thoreau, Journal, X:465. For Jackson’s entry see Final Report, 87. 
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4'This information appears to have been compiled from various references in 
Hayward’s New England Gazetteer, alphabetically arranged. Specific topics: Cheshire 
County, N.H., Dublin, Fitzwilliam, Jaffrey, Monadnock Mountain, and 
Peterborough. There are various opinions as to whether or not the summit cap was 
ever totally forested. 

> From a reading of Levi Leonard’s book, The History of Dublin, N. H.'Thoreau 
made these notes in front pastedown endpaper of Manuscript Volume 26 (June 4 
— Jul 8, 1858). 

6 Thoreau, Excursions, “A Walk to Wachusett,” 40. I have searched for 
recorded evidence of any large fire on Monadnock in the summer of 1842, but 
found nothing. 


Appendix G—The Journal—Fourth Trip 


! The Walden Woods Project. © 2008-2015. —Volume XIV, Chapter I, Page 
8-52. 
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